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PREFACE 

in August, 1977, fhe Texas Department of Public Welfare (now Texas 
Department of Human l^source^), and, the Southwest Educational Developiuent 
Laboratory co-sponsored a conference titled, '/Between Grownups and Kids. _ 
The coniEerence, designed for parents and other, adult caregivers who work 
with young children, was held in the iduniclpal Auditorium, Austin, Texas, 

a^d was attended by more* than 500 persons.^ 

, - # . . r 

The purpose af the conference was to increase awareness, kntjw ledge, 

and feelings of competency of adults who .work with children. The focjus. 

of tiie entare conference was on the positive aspects* of chil,d- rearing ,with 

pratt leal suggestions for^ daily activities and interactions. 

Goals were as follows: 

To increase awareness of effective ways of improving 
communication skills • 

, To provide information on efffctive ways of working with ►phildren ^ 

. .To provide information on ways others have found to be 
effective in dealing with special family -situations 

To provide experiences and information "^on m^iifg *and ' ' ^ 

using homemade learning materials * ' * ' 

To \ncreasi£ awareness of services available withip the region , 
' / * " * - , • . 

T6 meet these goals, a variety of panel discussiona,' topiaal sessions, and 

workshop-demonstrations, as well as a ta^ynote, address \>y Dr. Alice Ginott» ' ^ 

were conducted througliout the dayi Printed information on local resources 

was distributed and counselors were available for pn-the-spot consultation. 

In response to the* numerous requests received for informatioVi on the various 

presentations W devious t rati off s , this manual ^ conference proceedings has 

been Compiled, ... 



In lieu of a verbatim report df?ftr, Ginott's keynote address, Dr, Ginott 
provided and granted permission for reproduction of a priBviously prepared 
article titled, "How to Drive 'Your" Children Sane." Information on the 
panel content mlay be obtained from the itKlividual panel* leaders whose names 
and ^ddresses^ are iia^ted, < Topical sessioii presenters prepared written 



reports* which are included as well as . copies of the handoL^ts which were 
disti^lbuted during the session»\. Each demonstrator provided a handout 
describing Che item or mate^rials displayed or made during^ t:he workshop 

periods^ * ^ 

k ' * 

Many people made this confefence possible. Special credit is due 

M^tha Logffler, Child Development Training Director, Region 6, of the 

Te^xas Department .of Human Resources for her assistance and support in 

planning the conference* Appreciation is extended to Dr, Jam^s Perry, ^ 

Executive_^Di rector of the Southwest Educational Development Latjpratory 

for his support and *to staff of the Special Projects Division for their 

hours of work, ' \ f 

I ^ \ < ' 

In addition, the time and effort of more than 40 volunteers contributed 



' greatly to ^e conference sucpess. 



Joyce Evans , Ph, D, 
Co5nferetice ^ir^ctor 



- * • 
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HOW TO' DRIVE Y^UR CHILD SANE *\ 



* * Bv Dr. Alice Ginott ' , 

Have you ever iCjpked^ into one of tho9^ grotesque amusement park 
mirrors in which you saw yourself 'exaggerated and contorted? How xlid 
It make you feel? Uncomfortable, probably. But you laughed because 
you knew^hat it was a misrepresentation. 

BTit luppo^e this were the only picture you ever had of youiself? 
You could be convinced that this* malformed person was an accurate re!*-^ 
flection. It would never occuf to you^to distrust the mirror or to 
hold it responsible fojr the distorted image. j^- 
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Neither does a child have any reason to doubt the ima^e his parents 
mirror to him. He or she usually accepts even their negative evaluation 
as a dependable and accurate .description of himself, convinced tliat he 
is stupid, la^y, clumsy, inconsiderate, selfish, insensitive,/ irrespon- 
sible, or"undesiraJ>le. / . \ 

Parental mirroring frequently/ distorts a child's self-image. 

• ; ' 

To he^ickLdt "You iook terrible," "You never do anything right/' 
"You're like a^bull in a china shop" does not help a cW.ld feel beauti- 
ful, capable or graceful. . , ' 

It Is a source of amazement to me how many parents «will label 
their child, stupid, lazy and a cheat, yet expect him to b^ bright, 
-industrious and honest. 




* Reprinted with permleslon of Dr. Alice Ginott 
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The easiest^ way to make a child' feel that there is something wrong 
with him is to criticize. • Even constructive criticism diminishes aA ^ 
child's image of himself • Instead of criticism, a chil4 nee4s informa- 
tion without derogation. ^ ^ ' 

Mother saw Steven, 13, ladling almost the ^ttiole pot of chocolate 
pudding into an dversized bowl. She was, about rt) rebuke him: "You re 
so selfish. You only think of. yourself^ You are not the only one j^n 
this*houseI" ^ • . , 

But she had learned that "labeling is disablirig^—that to talk 'about ^ 
a child's negative personality attribute does no^ help h-im develop into^ 
a w>re caring person. So she said; "Son, this jpu(Jding has to be divided , 

^mong four people." . * > ^ / 

i . < ^ . • . ^ 

"Oh, IS sorry," replied Steven. "I didn't know that. iHl put ' 
some back. " - 

It is our incompetence' in communicating, not our lack of love, that' drives 
children crazy. Most of us love <3ur children. What we lack is a language that 
conveys love, that mirrors our delight—and that make* a child feel loved,' 
respected a;id appreciated* . ' 



We are ^not aware of the impact of Vords we use every day. 

We hurl words at cKildren with abandon, 'we command^, we order, we" respond 
with impunity, we* give advice, we intrude, we ti^ach lessons, we say anythlrfg 
tnat comes to" our minds. We are ^imprecise and incorrect. We arenoblivious 
to YOrds that damage and destroy. We are deaf to our tone^and style. We, for- 
'sake tact and .good manners. We offend». 

We are not aw^re ^hat words are J.ike .knives. 

How wouid»you feel if a surgeon came into the operatlncroom and, before 
the anesthesiologist put you under,\said, "I, really don't haw much training 
In aurgery^, but I use common sense — and I love vay patients." 

I think*you would panic and run for^your *life. But there lis no exit for 
children* Unlike a surgeon who ia careful where he cuts, parents use words 
in i random fashion. They make •many incisions until they the right spoi:, 
heedless- of the open wounds they leave behind. Theyj)erform daily emotional, 
operations on their- children, but without training. 

Love and common. sense are just not enough, . 

Recently, in a hi-fi store, an electronics expert .said *to me, "Dr; Glnott 
I heard you discuss discipline and I didn't agree with you," He stretched out 
the p^m of his hand, "This is^'^my psychology, ".h^said proudly, ♦ ' 

' I asked him' whetheiK he' applied the same "palm method" in fixing k TV set, 
a siient anqjlifier or a scr'eeching mike, "Oh', 'no," he answered, "for that 
you nfeed'skill and knowledge. These are complex ins^truments." 

Children alsct need parents who dre skilled and knowledgeable, \Bat most 
of thea kre not that fortunate I Their patents treaft them e^sentialljLy the 
way they were treated. They se^m to be replaying a familiar tape. 

We need to write our' own script, make an original tape, step to the 
music of a different drummer, , ^ ' ^ - 

V^e even k^^ the words, * ' - ^ \^ 

We heard our parents use phem with guests and stijahgers. It was a ^ 
language that was protective of feelings, not critical of behaiHor. 

We need to chan:^e^lprioritlfi»i^,^^t is those we love the most that deserve 
the best. And the best is the mosT^lvilizeA. Words thAt generate love not 
hate> <fiminish dissensi6n not destroy desire, humor. not enrage, enhance life 
^ot shrink spirits* ^ ' " ^ 
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We can- erase our» childhooxl tape with its familiar buti' destructive 
messages and -learn the language that/our p^nts 'reserved for guests^ 



But; most parents, unfortunately , ' have a deep distrust *t an intenjpTon- 
ally learned language. They see it as something shameful, .like, being 
caught studying: How To;Make Friepds tod Ijifluence People . Or they liken 
^ deliberate learning to a sin aktn fc premeditated manipulation of another ^ , 

person. ' ^ - , ' ^ , » 

' • " ^ ^ • * #■ 

Still,' we are £n dire heed of a code ti communicating, ¥ discipline ^ 

of dialogue that crultivates, rather than^kills, intimati talk at home. - 

To those who call such skill'ed communication artificial, I say, '*So 
^^are Picasso's paintings, rfeethoven's isympfionies, Fleming^ penic;illin and 
the polio vatcine^.' They are all artificial— yet' life giving;" 

• • ' 
' I am a psychoanalyst. In my world there are realities' that always 

' remain .constant: to decrease^ suffering and iifcrease joy. 1 know that 
how I talk \o my patients, makes a difference. Words are ray tools. Bur a 
few years ago, it occurred to mei that it made no sense for unskilled^ 
parentst to driive 'children crazy whill ^we psychotho^raplsts are trairied to 
then drive tham sane.^ ^ ^ « 

. * I becaite aware otf this when I overheard myself " t iltcing to my own chil- 

dren. It-was as if my mother were talking to mei tiie blairfng, the shaming,- 
the angty hysterii. ^ ft was then V decided to respond to ray childrefl as I 
do to my patients. I was determined not to recreate in my tamilv that 
\^ whicfi made my life miserable in my parents' home. 

^"To* love truly is to know wha^^ bringa* pai|#:o t'h?^one vou love.^* 



•'fhis biblical saying sums up the essence of communication. 

' ** ' * < 

If I'^am unaware wli'en or whether my tongue offends,, then I cannot 
claim: '^1 love" or "1 care." It is my readiness to sense distress and 
to extend comfort %hat gives parenlKood its unique-flavor. - ^ 
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^ .A child i>e^ds» hi/s' -hjime to be 'a, refuge, where, his pafentS| att'entive 
ear and s'ytnpatfi^tiG' fespjoilse contribute to his emotional healrfi. ^ Reg^rd- 
le^s of his (jfienfeev'l ,chj.'id depencfe on his. parents to understand his 
predicament j^^atid.^'^rovide ^^ and hope/ « , ^ ' " 

* One aSt^rnf^pn; §*ightWear*--x^d Greg came Vome from school distressed:^ 
"1 hate' my t^aGh^r^jk^'f^cre'amed,^^' yelled at'mr for pBSs'ing noXes. ■ 
She -called jub if respf>'toible and a troublemaker, I'm never going back to- 



school! 



Many parents would have answef^d: ""fiat's what .you get- for not payin 

attention! You always get itrto troubi^/^How do you. expect a tea^h^r to -: 

teach when you disturb , the class?:l I hopQ y6u learned your lessoni" 

/ • . f 

\ ' ' 

• . But, fortunately for. Greg, his mother had leame*d that when^ child 

i§ angry he needs his parent's uri^derstanding, not additional criticismf 

So she said: '*H(fcw embarrassing it must have been for youj To be called, 

vnames ^in. front o£ your friends-- that ' s hl:^niliatihgI No wonde^r ^rou'^re so 

angry. No one likes to be treated that wayl" ^ * 

Gteg/s mother did t^^otmLame the teachex, nor her son, InsteaTd, she 
described in detail' the feJo.ngs h^muSt tiave struggled with when* \{±s , 
teacher reprimanded him. ^ » • ^ . * 

*• Children often come home from school^ hurting. Mast teachers aa:e un- 
aware of th6 s.erfous consequences of 'threats tod p'unishmeifls. Lucky are 
the children who^e parents have learned how to administer emotional' first 
aid to heal woun(^s and turn hate into love. ^ - - . . • 

Since everyone else is interested in our child's' behavior and achieve 
ment, he depends on his patents to care abotit his feelings; . ^ * ^ 

^ ' ' ' » ** 

, A child canncft help l/bw. he feels • It takes courage- {or him to let us 
know. . Trierefoi??, we dojip^ discourage him from telling-us pven bitter 
truths'. . ' \ . ' • •> j 
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^^^^^ ^' 

Suppose you wanted to br^g YQ^^^^'^'^^^B^PB-l lies?' Hc^ would 
^ you go abbut it?' You Would probabiy^ewaiil^PPrF^V^^ Xi^d and pjonlsh' 
her when §he was '^trythfuJL, * ^ - r ' / * * 

\ ' • . But you want your ch,ild to tell the truth. . What is it then tl\4t, you 

♦Y^u punish Uer, . . * . ^ * * , / 

' Four-year-old Debbie told her toother: "Mommy,* I hate Grandma. I 

^ • . ^ - wisii she ^were dead.*' ( * . * ^ * 

Mother, horrified^, answereij: "No, you don*t^ Vou love GraijclJk. In 
V thishome^we don't Kat^e. BesitKst^she gives you presents and. takes you / 
"^^^ pldcw. How can*you even Bay 9uch a horrible thing?" 
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• * But Debbie in8^st:%d: "'No, I. hate^herl hate herl I don' t want, to * 
see her any morel" ^ ^ 

Now Mother, really^ wset, .decided to^ use a mpre drastic ",edupational" 
measure. She* spanked pebble- * * 

TBut the child -was smart.' Not wanting to he punished more, "she decided 
to change'her feiiie: !'I reaHy love Grwdma, Mommy she 'said. 

Wh^t did ^mmy do? ^e* kissed and hugged Debbie and praised her for 
h^tig liudTa good girl, / ' \ * ' 

Whar die Debbie learn? It^is dangerous to tte 11^1*^1 truth. When you 
'lie, you get love. When you are truthful, you 'get spankei. M.>mray loves 
littie liars.' Only -tell her what she wants to hear. 



encourage Debbie not %o lie. Mother could have answered: ^'i under- 
stand how you feel. You don't have to love Grah'dma, but I expect you 'to 
treat her* with respect." ' • \ ^ 

' ■ ■ • ' ' ' ■'' 
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^ ' Word Pov^r . 

We wouid like to^ believe that only» disturbed parents damage their phil 
dren. Unfortunately, loving^ and well-^meaning people also use a language 
that deprecates. They euB&ge. ; Why? Because they are unaware of t^ie power 

of wo^fis.^ \ , • • ' ' • . - ^ ^ • 

'"^^NcrWords ^re ^bt benign. ^ ' * 

. Even when' parents want to praise a child,, they often irritate. A 
child is siispitlous of even positive statements when they assess liis per- 
sonality or his* effort. 

* * Np one likes to be judged! evaluated or gradeid. When we are Judged, 
we teel ^diminished, .iftien we are evaluated, we feel devalued. When wfe 
are graded we feel« degraded. * * 

ttow would you feel if at the end of ^ach month you received a report 
card from your husbmxlf "In. kissing you get an A. ^But in hugging only a 
C. *In caressing, dn the other hand,^ you have itapvovei to a Buf your 
tecbnic^ue J.eaves dpmething to be desired and so your grade is a B/" 



I siispect ypii w^^ld be tempted^to throw him out with the report , cardi 



What is preferableV W 

A . , = 

Description that details delight, words that convey recogixition of 
effott and statements that transmit respect. ^ V 

A father left a note on his daughteic's gixttar: "When you play, it 
gives me gt^^at pleasi;re." The ^ext morning his daughter said to him: 
"Thank|, paST, for teLlS^g ine what a .good player I am." 

When the father destrib^ his feelings, he gave his daijgjtferah oppor- 
tunity to convert his' app<ec/ation into adjectives that al^ her praise. 

But often, when I try to encourage parents to learn a language of 
caring, they exclaim:. '^But fcy 'children are teenragersfl The damage has 
already been done!" . / ^ 

Is it ever too late with people? 

Certainly not with adolescents. In fact, they^are particularly 
fortunate. They are ^iven a second chance. Teen-agers seem so disorga- 
nized be^cause; they are in the procese of reorganizing themselves . We, 
as parents i dan influence the direction. How we talk to thenr cexK make 
the difference. 



It is important to 'take every opportunity to demonstrate to our 
teen-ager that feelings are to be^ taken seriously, since emotions alert 
one to what often the mind can only later confirm. 
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^ , . ■ How It' Works 

- ^ '■ \ ^ • , . . 

A mother reported a cdnyprsation'%he had with her daughter. 

A^n: You know, the first time' Mrs. Green asked me to baby sit fOr her, 
I didn' t like her. ' - 

Mother: I remember you said she made yc^' feel uncomfortable. 

Ann: I usually get along so well with adults. It made me* feel guilty 
of not liking her for no reason. * , 

Mother: Ani;i, feelings don't need reasons; they have no mind; they just 
Are . 

Ann: Yeah, that's Wight. There was no reason, but I couldn't help how 
I felt. But they weq^ really accurate. I only needed one more Lime t6 
find out why. 

Mother: Ann, yoo just made me think of someone I met fifteen years ago — 
and I had thevkame feeling, but it took me f ourteen^years to find Out why, 

/ \ .* 

Ann: Somegrie I know? / 

Motjier: ifts picture 'was in ,the paper this morning, walking on the beach 
in San Clepente. ^ ^ 
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A young coup,le lost its 'way in the maze of California hi'ghways. 
'I lost," they told tKS police officer at^the toll booth, 

"Do you know where^.you artii^" he inquired. ^ , " ^ 

' "Ye^" answered the cotiple* "It says so on your^booth." 



"Do you know where^ yoli want tq go?' continued the officer 



it 



Yes," the, couple replied in unison. 



"Th^nr you're not 
clear diirections, " 



idr lo/t,^' Hconclud^d the\ officer. "You just need 



I cannot accept as inevitiable that intelligent;, well-intentioned 4)eople 
will likely bring up troubled children. , » * 

- they ne i ed ^is- luck aad^ IJ^ . -. ' J 



You may ask: "If they have luck.,* why do they need skill?" 
"Nat to spoil the luck,"- ^ i 



PANEL Discussions 
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"BETWEEN GROWN UPS AND KIDS" 

Saturdajr, August 2 1977 > 

1^ MuniciiJal Auditbrium, Austin, Texas 

Co-S^onsore^ by: Children Development Program, Texas Department of Public 
A Welfare, Region 6 and the Special Projects Division, 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
' « * 

Morning v 

PANELS 9:00 - 11:00 

<The8e sessions , were opened by the session ' leader who provided a general' 
overyiew of issues' and concerns of each family group. Fathers and mothers 
shared information ort effective^ ways. 4:!iey have found for dealing with 
their particular situation. A 30 minute general discussion period followed 
the panelists* comments.) ' - / 



1. meFlSoW^TarentrWrlt^ 



Ceader: Chaplain George Bujck, Stite Hospital, 4110 Guadalupe, 

Austin/ Texas 78751' ,v ' Room 17 

Panelists: Gary' Everhart . ^ » 

' Marilyn^^'K. Buck 

Peggy ¥erry . . . 

# - . Alan Thompson ^ » 

\ Painter L. Buck , V , 4 



Room 16 



/ 



^2. Th e Single Parent Family 

Leader: Maxine Waggbner, MH/MR Center, 1430 Collier 

.Austin, -texaa 79704 • ^ *^ 
Panelists: Ken Muenzler ^ ^ 
Alan D^nziger 
Gris^unningham 

' ' Emllie kcCbnnell . ^ ' ^ ^ 

3. The Foster Family ^> ^ Room 15 

. Leader: Janet ,Collias, Texas Department of Human Resources, 
^ .Twin Towers Bldg, Suite* 318., 1106 Clayton Lane, ^ 
' Austin, texas ^8723'' ' ^ 

, Panelists: Ri-chard Lee 

^ ^egs^ Ue . • ' 

y " Leonard Leming ' ^ ' 

^ ^ 1^ ^ Reba Leming . , - ' / 

y Ann^White ' . " 

^4. Families with Drug and 'Alcohol Problejas ^ Room 14 

.Leader: Pat Louis, Child and Family Service^ Inc., 419 West 6th,, 
Austin, ♦Texas 78701 I 



Afternoon \, • • V 

PANELS/ 1:40 - 3:30 ^ / ^ ^ 

•(These sessions will be opened by the sesslon^l^adex providing a general 
overview issues, and concern gf each fandly group, i FAthers and mothers 
will share Information on ef|fctive ways they have, found for dealing With 
their particular situation. ^30 minute* general ,diac\i3sion perio4 will 
£d^u^ ^e panelists Qomments,) 

27. Grandparents- '/ \ ' 4 . Room 15 

Dorrla^t^onway, 3611-A I^, Co firias /Drive » Austin,- Texas* 78731 
' Panelists-; Angle Aguirre , ' f * \ 

' Vivian' DeBO^anc - ' - . . 
' ^ ' ^ .Vefa Haittiftez ' . - - ' 

/* * V kargarefi^^oriefno ' ' - \ ' p . ' 

28. ; The, Sia^e. Par^L Fynil/ , , y ^ '^"^ ^ . ' ' . ' / .Room U 

^ , ' Mr.. ^yes^Pfothr^^^.Terxae^ Ed'ixpatioa Agen<;y/ Special ' 
' ' Edupation,^Auitin, :Texarf 78701 !' / " 

Rsttielists: Patsy Acke'r^* " ^ ' , ^ ^ 

■ • ' '^etlr Faike ' k / 

' ^lii?;RMc>er , ^ 'W, » ^ " ' 



Frahtfes ,Qoby - . • / * I 

29! Families wii;h .Hafldicappfed Childfxen :* * ^ ^ * . * , . 
^ ' ' " ' / :.RobeTt M^riptiy 8706 '^aleK Trail i^AusA-ir,- 



' ' ' Room 17 
^exas. 78759 / 



Room 16 



.^^^^..y 

Panelists:' "Elizabeth Hartman ^ , , 
/•^ » , :/ ^ -Xerri MqCaslin, . - " ^ * ' *^ ' ' * - - * / 

' /i' ^ / ~ \eft6ii.Geary^;:: * i ;/ «^ ' - . 1 

Joy Geary *• . . 71.%*^ 

*3l[). The SteppArent .FamflV ' ^ /■ ' -V. ■ . ' . . 

Leaders Murray Hewtnap^/- ^ta^e T?elfafe\Piipart^^ Research ^d 
Eyaluation Divlstbni^^ohn S.' Ri^£^an^ gilding,. Austin, 
• . . T-ej^as . 78,701 i - ' * ' ' . - 

Panelists;;^ Jop M. Evan#.» .1' ; n ' 

^ Yvonne N^mah • * ^ -/ , . 

, . • " Judith vEvans- ' . . ' ' • . ' 

• W ^ ; Joseph* P^apifk -/ ' ^ . / . . ^ ' 

' \ Waomi Houstc^n ■ V • * ' ♦ 

' ' "Valeria Ragsdale , . " . , • / 

. ' " ' ' ' \ ^ 

•jj.^ Thinfes T^o Do in Parent Groups * \ ^ ' ' v ' 

< Leader: Renafeo Espinoza,.* Parenting Materials ^InformsKtion Center^ SEDL, 
211'Ea:pt 7th, Austin, Texas [ 78701 . ' . 
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, ' . . TOPICAL SESSIONS 9:00 - 10:15 * ' • 

- • ' • • * • ' > 
5> EArly Learning for Babies (O-l-Year-Olds) * * ^ ' Room' 5 

Speaker.: Dr. Polly Turner, I}e|)t. of Home Economics » College 

of Education, University of New llfexico, Albuquerque/*" 
New Mexico '87131 , ^ 

(Information on inf^ortance of^nfant stimulation; home care considerations; 
/suggestions for borne materiC^/activl^ies related to children unHe^ 12 monttts) 

6. Each Child- is. Unique (3-5 Year ,01ds) v Room 3 
Speakers: Dr. Mary Ellen Durrett and Dr. Phyllis Richards 

\ " DepartMnt of Home Economics, University of Texas 
at Axistin, GEA 115, Austin, Texas 7S712 

(Child growth and .de^v^opment related to 3- to 5-year-olds, focusing on 
developmental stages; ^suggestions for parent and family activities) 

7. Preventing^ Discipline Problems ' , . Auditorium 
Speaker: Dr.* JIackson Day, 8705 Silverhill Lane, Austin, 

Texas JIS^9 » ' / ' 

(Prelyentlon^W behavior problems ; effects of expectations- on behavior; 
fiaqportance of consistency c^d realistic limitf setting) 

8.. Prepar^^^ur Child . for Heading ^ • p!oom 8 ' 

S^eakeri Kay ffallingfdrd, Austin Piiblic Library, Old Quarry 

Branch, 7051 Village Center, ^Austin, Te^ 78731 ^ 

- (I]if)ortance of reading to young children; how to read to children 

of different ages; selection of appropriate .stories an4 books) * «^ 

9t. Legal Aspects . of Custody and Divorce Room 6 

Speaker: Jo Betsy Lewallen, Stayton, Maloney, Reame, and Babb, 
P.O* Drawer 1687, Austin, Texas* 78757 

10. Be&ming a Child Development Associate / * Rpom 4 

N Speaker: Ifs. Karen Bordelon, ^arly Childhcyid Development Division i * 
Box 1316.6, Capitol Station, Austjui, Texas 73711 

(Informati(^ on training jto become .a Child Development Asdociat^ (<3>A) ; . . 
types of training and importance of ^trained personnel for child and parents) 

U. The Father's Role • ^ # Room 11' 

Spekker: Dr. Ren at o fspinoza. Parenting Materials Information Center, 
SEDJ-, 211 East 7th, Austin, Tejcas 78701 ' 

(Influence of the recent changes in society on the role of the. father 
< \ and how these changes are affecting family relationships;) . ' . 
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i2. Safetjr and Children , y Room 9 

/Speaker: Marian Monroe, Child Development, Texas-Office of 



, j HtSman Resources, Austin^ Tiexa^ 78701 



(Safety precautionaLjEor preventing accident8^; establishing routines 
to sinplify daily carfr: of young children; what to do itj an emergency) 

* • 

13. Muaical Activities for Body Movement Room 7 
Speaker: Gene Nelson, Department of Curriculum and Instruction, 

University of Texas at Austin, Austin, Texas 78712 

(Games and activities for increasing motor control and development; 
home and center musical activities) * 

14. Kid's Eyeviev of Exceptionality Room 10 
' Speaker: Jean Berry Smith ix^r'^ . 

- ' 2305 (Quarry Road / 
Aust^n^, ^xas 78703 • * , 

(Information and insight 'into* the exceptional" child's own vleir of 
excep t i onal i ty ) . 



15. . Children's Health ^ ' ' ' Room 12 

Speaker: Jvonne Newman, 8602 Karling Drive, Austin, Texas 78751 

(Prevention of illness; precautions for;^ health care; information needed 
by child care workers or day-home mothers) 

. TOPICAL SESSIONS 10:30 - 11;45 

16. Eating Can Be ^un Ipom U 
Speaker: Rose Ann Shorey, 11900 Mustang Chase, Austin, Texas 78759 

(Nutritional aspects; ways of making nutritional food enticing) 

17: I Can''t Stand Thig Fighting Any More Room lO 

Speaker: David William$, SEDL, 211 5., 7th. Street, Austin, Texas 78701 

(Sibling rivalry, causes/of ^conflict and competition!^ how to reduce 
fighting and get sibling to cooperate; age ^elated problems and conflicts) 

18, Early Learning for Toddlers / Room 5 

Speaker: KayrBox Edwards, 1209 Fra^pj^, Rosenbefg, Texas^ 77471 

(Information on development of 1- ro 2-year-olds, focusing on physical 
fand social development, including suggestions for home activities) 

1%. Learning ^to Talk, ,> Talking to Learn - . ^ ' * Ror^m 7 

Speaker: Joyce Coleman, 207 Surinycrest, San Antonio, Texas 78228[ 
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(Lahguage development, stimulation «Ln the home, importance of attentive 
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23. 



24. 
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26. 



listpning, when and how to seek help for speech problems, ''including 
ajgfe-related checklist of normal speech and language development) , 

Toys—Get the Most for Your Money - Room 8 

Speaker: Dr.* Johanna Hulls, 2211 Lawnmont, Apt. 216 
Austin, Texas^ 78756 . ^ * ; 

(Infopnation on importance of and factors to consider in selectli^g 
toyys' for children, including safety factors; d|.splay and demonstration 
of toys for children of different ages and abilities)* 

Controlling the TV Monster* ^ Y * , Room 9 

Speaker: Charles Corden-Bolz, SEDL, 211 East 7-th, Austin, fexas 78701 

(Effect of tel^ision on yx>ung children, ways of controlling TV viewing 
and reducing ^negative influence) ^ 

I Can't Get Along with- This Child ' ^ * Room S 

Speaker: Alberta Castaneda, Dept. of Curriculun and Instruttlon, ^ , 
CoJ.lege of Education, University of^Texas at Austin, 
' Austin, Texas 787f2 

(Recognition of differences in temperament children and pare^nt, parent- 
child interactions, and ways of improving positive interactions) 

Choosing Child .Care ♦ Room 4 

Speaker: Libby Doggett, 1906 Sharon Lane, Austin, Texas 78703 

(Information on how to find and select child care within homep and day 
care center^.) 

^ % \ 

Emotional PrOiblems of Children ^ ^ Room 6 

Speaker: Linda Gotts, 14^ Dumont, Richardson, Texas 75080 



0^ 



(Emotional development and problems of the young child; purpose and 
importance of family counseling, preventive aspects) 



Safety and Childi^en 

Speaker: Marian ^nroe. Child Development, Texas Office of 
Human Resources, Austin, Texas 78701 



l^om 12 



(Safety p;recautions for preventing accidents; establishing routines to 
simplify dally care of young children; what to do in an ^mergency) 

Emergency Child Aid , Demo Area 

Speaker: Bettye Ska^^ 1707 Pawn, Austin, Texas 78741 ^ 

* • 

(Videotape of emei^gency situations which'often arise .In'homes and day 
care centers; Instructions on* how to plan for emergencies, and whart 
,tb do until help* arrives) ~, 
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' TOPIflAL SESSIONS 1:40 - 2>2 40 

•V • . ' _ ^ 

32, We*V^ Here to Help; Community Resources . ♦ * • Room 12 

Speaker : Jant^der, Coordinator, The t'arentlng Office 
419 W. 6th St.', Austin, Texas 78701 



^Panelists will give an overview of the broad range of services ^ 
. available to families in t]t^e Austin area with e&pl^sis in family life 
enrichment and patent educat^ion progr^s. ' The session will be aimed at 
the fffi&ily without special problems, although panelists will be able 
to answer questions about meeting, siich needs if they arise.) 

334 Early ^eartdng for Babies * . ^ - 

. Speaker: Dr. Polly Turner, Department of Hcwnft Economics, Room 9 
College of Education, Universl^ty of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131^ 



(Information on importance of infant sjtimulation, home care con- < 
* sid era t ions , suggestions for home materialsJlACtivities relatelB to 
^children under 12 months). ^ ^ 

. ^ . . *; - • / 

34. Learning to Talk. . .Talking to Learn ^ ^ Room 10 

Speaker : ^ J^ ce Coleman, 207 Sunnycre^t, San Antonio, Texas 
, , ' 78228 ^ 

(Language development, stimulation in the home, in5)ortance of attentive 
listening, when and how. to seek tielp for speech pro|)lems, including 
l^e-related checklist of normal speech and language development). . 

' 35 . Prepare Your Child for Reading ,Room 3 

Speaker: Kay Walllngford, Austin Public Library^ Old Quarry 
• * Branch, 7051 Village Center, Austin, Texas ^*7§731 

(Importance of reading to young childrWj; how to read to children 
. of different ages; selection of appropriate stories and bpoks). 

36. Legal Aspects of Custody ^nd Divorce * Room 7 
Speaker: Jo Betdy Lewallen, Stayton, Maldney, Heame, and 

^Babb, P.O. Drawer 1687, Austin, Texas 78757 

37. What the Child Development Associate Means 'to Parents Room 4 
Speaker:' Caroline Carol,* Early Child Development Program, 

P.O. Box 13166', Capitol Statl^on, 78711 , ' ^ 

38. The Father's Role > Room 11 . 
Speaker: Dr. Renato Espinoza, Parenting Materials Information 

Center, SEDL, 211 East 7th, Austin, Texas ^ 78701 

(Influence o^ the recent changeis in society on the role of the father 
and how these changes are affecting family relationships). 
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39* I Can^t C4t Along With Thla Child ^ ' * Room 6** ^ ' « 

Speaker: Alberta CaBtaned^/ ficpattmant of Currlculvn atad 
Instruction, College of education, University of 

Texas at Austin, Austin, Texas 78712^ 

' --0 ' ' ' ' ' • • , 

(Recognition ;oL^lfference8 In Cemperament of children and parents^ 
parent-child ip^ractlons, and ways of improving positive intefactionsy, 

40. A Kid's Eye View ot Exceptionality . Roflto 5 
Spedcet-: JeaQ Berrj Smith, 2305 Quarry Road, Austli^ Texas 

, . ' 78703, 

(Information and insight into the exceptional cjiild*s own view of 
except ionaU ty), • 

41. Bach Child is Unique ' ' * ' ^ ' ^ 
^^peakers:- Dr. Mary Ellen DUrrett, and Dr. Phyllis Richards 

^ De^rtmei^t of Home Economics, University of Texas ^ ' " ^ 

at Ausrtin^ t^EA 115, Austin, Te3(;as 7371^2 J 

(Child growth and development related to 3-to<'5«-year-ol<ls, focusing on 
developmental stages; suggestions for parent and family actCvitles) 

42. Emergency Child Aid- * . < Dero Area 9 
Speaker: Bettye Skaggs, 1707^ Fawn, Austi^i, T^xas 78741 

(Videotape of emergency situations which often arise in homes and day 
^ care centers; instructions on how to plan for emergencies, and what 
•to do until help arrives). ^ 

\ TOPICAL SESSIONS 2.-45 - 3:A5 



43. We* re Hete to Help; Community Resources Room 12 

Speaker: Jan Kryder, Coordinator, The Pajrentlng Office 
419 V. 6th St., Austin, Texas 78701 

(l^aneliats will give an overview of the broad range of sepd.ces 
available to ^families in the Austin area with ^hasls in family 
life enrichment and parent education programs, the session will 
be aimed at the family without special problems, although panelists 
will be able to answer questions about meeting such needs 1^ they 
arise). . * • 

44^ Controlliaig the TV Monster Ro6m 9 

Speaker: Charles Corder-Bols, SEDL, 211 East 7th, Austin 
^ Texas 7|701 - ^ 

(Effecft of television oiv young children, ways of controlling TV viewing 
and reducing .negative influence). - . 

• 

45. . Preventing Discipline Problems Auditorium 
Speaker: Dr. Jackson Day, 8705 Sllverhlll Lane, Austin, 
Texas 78759 • . 
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(Prevention\of behavior problems; effects olN^xpect^tlons on behavior; 
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Importance of consistency and realistic limit setting) . . . ' 

' / 1 - • . • . 

46. Early Learnifag for Toddlers . " Rao^ 10 

Speaker: Kay Box Edwards, 1209 frances, Itoseriberg, 'fexis ^* •• 
77-471 ' - ■ ^ ^ . ' 

' . . ^ • • ■ 

(Information on development of l-to-l-^^r-dlds, focusing on physical 

and social development, Inclixdinfe suggestions for home rfct^vities).. 

47T ckoosinR Child Care !| "^-1 Room 4 

. . Speaker r^Libby Dogge 1 1 , . 1906 Sharon tanii, Austin, 'Teacas 78703 " 

(Information on hgs^ to find and select child care .withirf^ homes and day » 
care centers) • * 

Eating Qan 3e Tun ^ 

Speaker ; Rose Axm Shorey,'^'Jl^rMu8tang Chase, Austin, Texas 
78759 ' ^ . • 

(IJutritional aspects; ways of ^making .nutritional 'food enticing)* • ^ 

Emotiotal Problems of Children ^ Room 5 * 

Speaker: Linda Gotts, 1430 D]amont, Richardson, Texas 75080 

(Emotit>nal development ^nd problems of the young c>lld4 purpose and 
importance of^amlljr counseling, preventive aspects)'. 

Xoy8-*Get the Most for^Your Money ^ * - Room 3 ^ 

Speaker : Dr. Johanna Hulls, 2211 Lawnmont, Apt. 216, Austin 
Texas 78756 

, ^ . , - - f, 

.(Information on importance of and factors to consider in selecting 
toys for children, including safety factors; display and demonstration 
of toys for children of different ages and abilities). ^ ^ ^ 

I Can't Stand This Fighting Any More ' , - Room 8 

^Speaker: David Williams, SEDIi, 211 East 7th Street, Austin, 
Texas 78701 i ^ 

> -= 

•(Sibling rivalry; causes of conflict and competition.^ how t^ reduce 
fighting and get sibling to cooperate; age related problems and 
conflicts) . ^ ' ' ^ ^ 
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EABLY LEASHING. FOR BABIES 

• Ptiullne H. Turner, Ph.D. 
•The UnfiLverslty of Ney Mexico . 

« 

During the^ast decade much ^terest In the..i>erlod of 
has developed. The notion that a baby Is a parasite until he 1« 
ablout. three years o^d anid Is did enough to "learn" has all but 
disappeared from the thinking of both, parents and professionals. 
On almost any newsstand today, one can pick up a magazine with an 
article *telatlng to ways parents can help their babies learn. ^ It 
seems to be unquestionable tl&t a baby Is an active participant 
in the leafning process and Is laying the foundation for future 

academic success. ^ 

ft 

*■ 

There seem to be some very flmple things that parents can do 
, to make the period of Infancy one that Is* challenging i yet not 
frustrating* One general area has td do with creating an environ- 
ment that Invites the baby to explore his surroundings. It is 
iB^^ortant to remember that babies learn through their senses 
(eyes, ears, nosej'Snouth, and touch) and by the wys they u86 
their bodies.- We therefore call baby learning "sensory motor" 
learning. What are some of , the ways parents can assist in sensory 
motor learning? > , 

l; Prop. the baby with pillows so that he can see better. ^ 
♦ Rotate positions ofteit^— batck to front and side to side. 

Change him often frdm crib to infant seat to pallet on 
- floor to" swing, etc. so that his visual range is * 
alternated. ^ 

2. 4^1t baby up in a cardboard box with pillows around him 
■ » f or suta)5rt. Tliis helps the.bAby get stronger so that 

he can hold his head up. > 

3. Ring a bell or m^e a npise'Cut of the visual range of 
the baby so thafrhe will turn toward the sound. This 
helps him to coordinate his vlfip^, and hearing. ^ 

» * . « 

4. Han<f baby objects to hold, such as rattle, block, small 
toy. This teiches.him to use his fingers and stows him 
that things feel different. 

5. ' tie a bell around a baby^s arm to 'show him that he can 

make * something happen. 

6. TAk to the baby while changing, b»thing, feeding, and 

- playing with him.. This provides a language model, helps 
^' him to identify a' familiar voice, and s^ts the stafe for 

cooing, babbling and making yrovde*^ 
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Tfiach the baby to use hlb eyes by moving, an object 
from side to side, close enough so that he can focus 
on It. ^ 

Play peek-a-boo vlth the baby to help him use his body 
to find out that things ^.^fe still there when he can't 
see them. 

Build a sense of /trust by holding tkie baby close vhlle 
bottle feeding. Never prop bottles! 

Suspend different object for him to hit. Increase s e^ - 
hand coordination. 

Take/me baby^for a ride In the stroller and talk about 
the^thlngs he sees and hears. 

Provide the baby with mlrroq:^ so that he can see his 
reflection and learn to recognize his Image. 

Provide the baby with a lot of water play in a plastic 
bath tuS^ -with floating and squeezing' toys . Talk to' him - 
abput the water, the toys, etc. as yotf trickle the way 
over his chest or let It drop from your, finger. This 
provides tactile as well as language stimulation. ^ 

To help th^ baby r^ach and' get what h6 seei ^ wear a ^ 
scarf arounct\vour neck. .AsTyoii change or play with 
him, lean overN^he baby sol he can see your face^and 
touch the scarf A The scaj^c with the fac^±i^^lke a 
toy. Shake the scarf^-stTne can' see lj^^"wd^reach It. 
When he touches It or grabs It, praise him. 

Put a pillow on the floor with. a f.ew toys * In front where 
the child cannot, quite refch them. Put the child on the 
pillow on hls-^tomach with his arms In front ^nd his 
knees touching the floor In the back.« Sit In front of 
^phe pillow and encourage the baby^ to reach for objects'. 
This helps the child lift his stomach and get on his 
knees so he can craw}.. 

When baby is learutng* to sit alone, place him on the 
floor and surround him with pillows and soft toys. 
Encourage him to reach for *the toy he wants. 

\ , * 

To help the child leatn that he can get things that^are 
out of reach, tie a toy to a at ring. Put the baby on 
your lap sq that^he ca.n reach the 'end of the string but. 
not the toys. Help him learn to pull the string toward 
him. ^ ^ 
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18. Attraeis^he baby ^th a toy. Mhtn he attempts fo search 
for it or reach fer it, ^ coyer it up i«.th*your,^and. At ' 

, first he will pull back his hand, because; the toy elmply , 
doe8*ndt ^xlst If he cannot see It, At nine months, he . . 
will begin to believe that the missing toy exists* If 
part of it' is visible. .By about: a year old,» he can under- , 
stand changes in position, e.g., hiding the toy first under 
yout hand and then^nder a napkin. 

19. Babies like to look at brightly colored object; complicated, 
sharp sl^apkf; contrasts, such as black ^nd white; patterns, - 
and shiny things, 

20., Give the baby objects that he can hang together so his 
coordlwtlon l]]q)rove8 and his auditory discrimination is 
developed. ' . 

GAMES FOR THE EARLY MONTHS ; Begin at about 3 mont^js when the 
usual position is flat on. back or stomach. Key — let^hlm know his 
^efforts are having an effect. Efforts bring response. 

^ A. Dllogugr -promote speech -making . When the„ babj makes a 
sound, respond to him by sttoklng 'stomach, moving close and smiling 
and repeating sound. ^' ^ 

B. On the Track of the Rattle— foster coofSlliation of eyes and 
eaVs with ability to move. Place the baby on his back; get out of 
his sight and' hold rattle about 1* above -his face. Shake gently 
until he sees it. ^ Hove in slow circle so he moves eyes^, not head. 
After he follows it, reverse dlre<ltion8. * > ' 

After he prs^ctlces with eyes only, hold rattle about 12" from ^ 
eyes and move in ^curved line all the way down to the side so he has 
to, turn head to follow sound. Reverse direction. Has to use eyes 
and ears. If baby reaches, let him have it. Talk at the same time. 
■ 

After baby can "use" his head, shake rattle a little behind his 
head; If ey^s look up and can't see it, move forward and then back. 
Say, ••Now, you see it." Include both right and left sides of head. 

Place the baby on his stomach. Fac^ baby and dangle rattle 
directly in ^roht of face. Slowly lift so he has to raise head 
^Xo follow ffljl You may need to encourage him by showing hl^n how 
to push up oVhis arms to see it. ^ 

C. Baby Meets Toe~ From 3-7 months, the baby is j>eglnnlng to 
develop a 'sense of self, or identity. He^s beginning to learn 
what is "part o^ him and what is not. He loves to explore. He 
tastes, feels, >and discovers his body. The moUth is the best part 
of the body for* testing because it's the most sensltl^. Objects 
must be safe f or mo^th Cdon*t encourage and then deny). 
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Place a cradle gym, mobile, or tie colorful cording pr fabrics 
to top bar of crib over feet. The cradle gym gives him the 
opportunity to practice his skill of getting hold of what^he want? 
and makingJlt move the way he wants. ^ 

' , Coordination of Eye and Hand~ (after he follows the 

rattle with eyes and head).*- Hold rattle 1' ovfer stomach »and sbake. 
Move slowly down so he caa grab it. as arms reach up^ Smile! and say, 
'"Get the rattle, g^ab it." J'You got it." ' Let him pull il: toward 
him and then gently mov6 it up^until he releases^ it. -Repeat.. 

- * 

GAMES FOR THE SITtlNG AND LAP BABY ; 5 or 6 mont^hs to 9 months. 
Teach bdby that when he acts on an object, it produces results. He 
recognlizses mother as apart from him and is busy building tru^t in 
parents and others around' him. H'6 is learning about dependability; 
i.e., consistency of response frdm the people, things around him. , 
He lives in the present. He believes that things will be regular^ 
and orderly. The earlier he acquires security, the better ^ff ha 
is. Language grows from 6 months on. The baby produces speech ' 
sounds, enjoys imitating adults' sounds and begins to be able to, 
follow' simple directions. He doesf'X^se words .himself , but his 
^behavior sho^a he understands some of them. He'll learn language 
only If 'you use a good deal of it arotind him. Speak in sentences, 
make voice rise -and fall, gfet loud and soft, fast and slow. 

A. Two-Way Stretch— The aim is to practice, baby's controlling 
things around him by using his body. Use a spool with' a piece; of 
elastic wrappedy6round it. Dangle it and encourage the bflrtxy to 
reach for it.^se words, "Get." "gjrab," "catch". When he grasps 
it, pull it gently away so it\will litretdh. Get into push/pull 
gaLe. Keep it within his reach. Respond to hi« pounds of • pleasure, 

B. Scouting , the Territory— Outdoors let him' reach and handle 
natural objects (rocks, leaves, sticks, snodL sandi' pine donesf.. 
Describe what he is doing' and how things feerj give labels. It is 
a good idea to police- the area first for dangerous objects., ^^cout- 
ing uses the child's natural curiosity and exposes him to a variety 
of materials. , ^ ^ 

Follow up: .Select some^similar pblects (4 hard things,, A soft 
4 fuzzy). Let'tfhe baby handle and talk about themr^ .Repeat. Let - 
him play with Objects any way he likes. The aim is to increase his 
range of experiences. Foods: hot/cold, salty/sweet. * ^ 

/ ' ¥ - 

' C: Rattle— He is able to use his whole trunk to track doyn 
the rattle. Hold the rattle, off to the side so the baby can hear^ ' 
it but has to turn his whole trunk ^o get' it . Give it to him, i-f 
he finds it. Reverse directions. 

D. Baby Power- ^Now that the baby has absorbed the idea of 
using irfs^ own liody to get what he wants, he is xeady for games th^t 
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call for tlblng oth1e% things tp*^et what he wants. He Incorporates 
his undMstandltl^ of how the wor^^wbrfs,. helps him to learn to do 
f l^laself and ^dds to his senn of ^prlde. Show approval. 



\ 

\ The^baby's Intellectual development ^ much entw;|^ed with his 
feelings. Whether he devjelops IntellecTtual potential depends on 
Ithree things: opportunities for. activities; confidence that he can 
do tliaq; and the conviction that It's worth doing them. This Is 
why It's so important that you show warmth , love and pride without 
deuading success. Encourage £os attempts; not success. 



E. Toy and Blanket — T^kes adimntage of baby's small muscle 
sJdlls/hls ability, to cr^wl, and his attrc^ctlon to. toys. Plaoe 
.a toy on a bli^^t Just out of reach. * When he pulls the blanket, 
tel/1 him Vfaat tie's doing.. Demonstrate/ If necessary. (Do not use 
a/rQlll|igr toy.) 

f. P-Uriogue — Hold the baby face to face^and make such sounds 
as: pa, may^fa, da, ba. Let him ^tate^and smile and squeeze. 
The difference between this and the earlier .game is that you are 

selecting from^hls speech sounds and getting him to imitate you. 

• • • • • , * 

G/ > )iail in Spade — Promotes sense of space relations. Use 
tliree different sized can or plastic nesting boxes. Build a 
pyramid. Say., "See,; this one goes here,. this one herei, etc." 
"Now; you^do lit." Don' t , insist on the correct order. Kicpla^n 
Ml^ it works or not. Don't expiain uhless he tries. Show again 
when he^ indicated he's ready. 

^ni 'the game into build-up, knock-down. Practice in dping 
and' undoing leads to development of problem solving behavioir. 
After lots of experience stacking, change to nesting. This ganne is 
seR-correcting. The child can ^ee if th«y don't nest. Say, "Oop#, 
it yon't go. *Try again." ♦ ' - ' 

. GAMES FOR THE gkEEPER-CRAWLER ; 8-13 months. The child will 
let you know by his interest, sJUll and length of time he \ta^8 
with something if games are fun. Let him have a mix of old and .. 
new. The^puicpose for this period is to increase his small imiscle 
skill in accomplishing -things , further development Ifa language. 
Increase belief i;i own ability, and contitiued growtli of under- 
standing that the. world is an orderly, consistent place. He can 
follow simple commands, respond to gestures, wave bye-bye, and 
' respond to familiar w6fds to show understanding. Be gets around — 
be careful *of what's aroutd to handle. Don't cut off exploration 
by lots^ of "no,- no" or "don' f touch". The child is too young to 
understand why things are precious or even dangerous. Remove them 
{rom reach uiitil he can understahd. 
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.A. Fetch — Let the baby retrieve a ball. Roll It and say, 
'*Srlng the ball to Daddy." Throughout daily work baby can bring 
towely pan, etc. When he sees that you4o something yith them 
after he brings them, it makes fetching*useful. Bkby-proof the 
' iMWSii apd encourage his help . * 

B. Fill it Up — Space game. Put things. into a basket (box) • 
and empty^ tfate DbtT Show the baby how to fill the basket; talking.' 
Thep empty it. Leave with baby. < . M 

C. * Searea>ing Games— These enhance a. growing sen^e of con- \ 
slstincy. L) Place a box iiiside of a box w*th toy insifle the 
smaller box. Let him see what you are doings Show him how-to 

, » find it. Then hide it and let him find, it. Talk! 2) Wtap a 

toy in a bag or piece of paper so it takes li<tle work 'to open' 
' it. Ask him to get toy fr^m inside of^ paper. Show him how to 

use f lingers to open without destroying paper. = Tl^en make it more 
coBq>licated by using a rubt>er band. ThjLs increases control of 
, • his- hands and fingers. * ^ 

• -«» 

D. Peek-A-Boo- rHe thinks if he can*t see you, :fou can't 0ee 
him. Hide your face. Then play hide and seek. Hide your whole 
body (may begin, by leaving part of self %visible) Encourage the • 

y baby to hide from you. 

E. More Baby Power» — CombJLnes the child's muscular ability, 
developing object concept/ and ability to respond to simple 

^ commands. 1) Coffee can with removable top with slit. Place 
poker chips in the slot. '^Itow you fill it.": Show him how to 
eii?>ty the can. - 2) Object inside of matchbox. * Demonstrate and 
ta*lk. . ^ ' * , ' 

F. Blocks— These are the best possible toys since the baby 
can do so many things with them. Place two blobks in front *of 

\ , him on the floor and show him how to» stack them. Let *hlm do it. 

Then add a third block for the tower. This is a self -correcting 
J' activity. Then place three In a line to push'. Add other blocks 
as the child is ready • Plain wood will do. * . - 

G. Supermarket Si:hool — TtJe chlld^can learn many things in 
^ ' \ a supermarket cart. ^Let the child help put things in the cart. 

Label items. Point out color, size, shape and texture. . Let him 
' see what happ^s to things when you get hOM. Connect pictures 
with objects. Differentiate refrigerator , pantry, etc. '-Any talk 
is better than silence. ... 

Points to Remember in Planning Activities for Sables: 

.. . . Mothers can stimulate baby learning both by "playing simple,, 
interactive games with them and by creating a stimulating environ- 
ment that the baby can explore. 
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% : . Deveioplng skllli eucTi as focusing. the eyes, coordinating 
eye and hand^ and dlstinguj^shing differences among similar objects 
lay the foundation for later reading and thinking* 



• • • Games help to Impart to ^he baby facts about himself and the 
world around blm* 

. IHteract;ton "between the bafcy and his mother via simple games 
helps develop a growing t^st and fosters a happy attitude. 



r 



. . . The 
and great 



most helpful experiences for youjj^ baby are easy to supply 
fun for bdth of you. ^ ^ ' 



. . . Games during infancy help the baby learn to learn, something 
beyoYid the mere acquisition of* facts. 

. . . Games should not attempt to make your/baby fit any tigid 
schedules or sequenc^ of performance levels* 

. . . Take your cues from the baby himself, and remember always 
that the key word is play . ^ 

. ; . Encourage your baby to do everything » but for^se h;tm to do 
nothing. * 

. . . The games aren't tests, and the bab^Snxsi^'t be called- on to 
**pass" any of them. 

.\. . Sensory stimulatioa is 'T)aby mindiaaglc," but- too much world 
at once is confusing. ^ ^ , 

... The baby is quite active an<^ cannot be exp'ected to stay 
involved in an activity for very long. 

. . . Repetition and later fanitation are Important forms of taby 

learning.^ ' . . 

' ' * ^^-v^ 

. . . Language, reinforced with gestures, helpfs the baby to. learn 

the meaning of Important things around hla and thereby build a 

vocabulary. . •* ^ ; . ' 

^ \ ^ 

Toys to Kake: ^ . ^ ' v 

1. Stack 'Em Up:. Use 3 or 4 empty cans that will nest inside each 
other. Remove tops with "electric can opener, soak off labels 
and wash axxd ^ry cans. Coyer cans with contact paper and paint 
^numbers in ascending order on them with nail polish, beginning 
with largest can as mimbe^ 1. Cans ca[n be used for stac^^ng, 
knocking down, nesting, filling and eaH7^8> ^^c. 
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2. Push toys:* Use ice cream, oatmeal or corn meal cart wis. Fill 
tfiem with a few beans, 'bottle caps or pebbles. Cover with 
brightly colored pafter. * Good for rolling t)r shaking. 

3. Millt Cartofi Blocks: 6xt off and tape down tops of 'cardboard 

* milic and/or Juice cartons. Cover with contact paper. , 

» •* 

4. Mobiles Wrap a wire coat harder with 'crepe paper or yarn. 
Choose interesting, colorful objects, such- as large buttons, 
plastic straws, cookie cutters> painted clothe8pin| or popsicle ' 
sticks, etc. Tie them, to coat hanger with varyingMengths of 
string. Hang where baby can see «but not reatih. 

5. Texture balls or cubes: Cut scraps of various textures and 
sizes. Sew together* either a round or cube shape. Stuff 
with styrofoam or cotton. ' . 

6. Books: Use inexpensive muslin fx)r the "pages". Pink the edge's 
or paint with glue to prevent fraying. Stitch or tie pages 
together. Glue baby 's -favorite magazine pictures onto each 

^page. Or make a texture book. Glue samples of different 
^textures oiijfo each page (e.g., sandpaper,' fur, cotton ball, 
pieces of ribbon; or sew on buttons, bells, zippers, etc.). 

7. i "Fill 'Er Up - Take 'Er Out Toy": Use a large coffee tan, 
covered with contact ^piper . Cut a large .round Hole in plastic 
top. ^Fil \ with brightly colored plastic clothespins. 

8. Picture cards: Mount heavy candboard cards (approximately 5 
X 7) wilh cut-out pictures of objects familiar to baby. Each 
card should hiave one, specific word to identify it. (e.g., shoe, 
ball, car, dog, b^se, etc*.). Cards can be covered with clear 
contact paper. ^ 

'9. Play house: Use a large cardboard box with a hole or doftr c«t ' 
.i)ut so baby can crawl in and t)ut . 

,10. .Finger pull toy: Suspend this toy over the diaper changing 

table so that b£^by cad reach up and pull it while he Is being 
changed. .Use a pfiece of elastic. Secure the top to ^a hooK on 
the ceiling. Attacif a colorful pl^tic- ring or bell to, other 
end. Place low enough for baby to reach and pull down with ^lis 
- fingers. ^ ^ ^ M 

' Some "Easy-to-£i.nd" materjii.ls that enhance baby l^yning:^ 

Cardboard boxes of different sizes ' ^ 
Pots and pans 
Spoons and spatulas 
^ Metal or plastic cups and containers > 
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Hooden blocks, sanded ^ ^ 

Rubber orgiastic ^ocks * ^ » ^ 

Bells 

Texture baits 
lubber balls 
Large pillows 
Uabreakable mirrors 

Cigar boxes, vitlf objects to put in and take out 
Coffee cans with plastic lids 

Cloth books ' 1 ' 

Mobiles 

Patterned posters or #illpaper 

Rattles , ^ 

Cradle gyms^ 

Large spools with piece of elastic attached 

Stuffed anlmai^ 

Nesting jars,^cans, or.bbxes 

Plastic dolls 

Teething rings and; beads 

Floating toys 

Peg and hole blocks . , ^ 

References: ' ^ 

Brazelton, T. Berry: Infants and Mpthers: Differences in Development 
New York: ^Delacorte Press, 1969. 

Brazelton, T. Berry: Toddlers and Parents; A Declaration of Indepen- 
dence , New York: Dalacorte Press, 1974. 

Cple, A, et. al. I Saw a Puri^le Cow . Boston: Little, Brown % Co., 

Gordon, Ira: Baby Learning 'through Baby Play' , New York: St, 
Martin's Press, 1970. 

Gordon, Ira: Child Learning through Child PlayV New York: St. 
Martin's 'Press, 1972. 

Munnibn, C, Ed.' The Open Home . ^ York': St. Martin's Press, • ^ 
1976. 
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TOPICAL SESSION HANDOUT' 



EABLT LEABNING FOR BABIES 



J 



• , V Polly Turner, Ph,D,- . ^ 

. . University of «eir Mexico 

* Albuquerqxie, New Mexico 

' ' Points To Remenber In Plannlng^^A^^lvities For Babies 

— ^ , v ♦ ^ ' 

Mothers can stimulate baby learning both by playing simple, interactive M 
games with them and by creating a stloalating envlrotunent that the baby ^ 
can explore* 

Developing skills such* as focusing t)ie eyes, coordinating eye and hand,, 
and distinguishing differences aaong similar^ objects lay the foundation 
for later reading and tfiinVlng, 

Ganes help to impart to the baby facts about himself and the world around 
hla. 7 ' 

Interaction between the baby and his mother via simple games helps develop 
k growing trust -and fosters a happy attitude. ^ 

The most helpful experiences for your baby are easy to supply and great ^fun 
for both of you. 

Games during Infancy help the baby learn to learn, something beyond the 
mere acquisition of facts. 

Games should not attempt to make your baby fit any rigid achedules or 
sequences of performance levels. 



Take your cues from the baby himself, fnd remember always that the key 
w6rd is play . , 

V 

• Encourage your baby to do' everything, but'^force him to do nothing. ' 

The gamfes aren^ tests; and- the baby mustn't be called on to "pass" any 
of them. ^ j / 

• Sensory stimulation is "baby mind-magic/! but too mucl} wo^ld at once is 
confusing. ^ 

? * ^ 

The baby Is floite active and cannot be expected to stay involved in an 
activity for vjery long. ^ ' 

iCepetitlon and later imitation are Important forms of baby learning. 

Language, reinforced with gestures ^ helps the baby to learn the meaning 
of ;teportant things around him, and ^thereby 1)uilds a vocabulary. 
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Some "Easy-^TcHFlnd" Materials That Enhance 

• • .Cardbdard^boxea of different sizes 

...Pots and pans 

•••Spoons and spatulas 

• ••Metar or plastic cups' and containers 

•••Wooden blocks, sanded smooth 

•••Bells ^ 

•••Texture balls 

•• .Uubber balls 

•'•, Large pXllows 

• • •Unbreakable mirrors 

•••Cigar boxes, with objects ^o put 
In and. take out 

»• •Coffee cans with plastic lids 



Baby Learning: 

• • • .Peg, and hole^ blocks 

• • • .Cloth books 
\ • • .Mobiles 

• • •Patterned' posters or wallpaper 
..•Rattles 

• . ^Cradle g^as « - 

•••Large spools vlth piece of elastic 
attached 

•^•Stuffed animals 

•;. Nesting Jars, cans, or boxes 

. ••Plastic dolls 

• ••Teething rings and beads 
...Floating toys 



' * Books You May Want To Read 

BrazeiCon, T. Berry: Infants and Mothers : Differences lii Development 

New York: Delacorte Press, 1969 • 
--^ * • 

Braselton, T. Berry: -Toddlers and Parents : A Declaration for Independaace , 

New York: Delacorte Press, 197A 

Cole, Ann, et. al. : I Saw a Purple Cow , Boston: ^Ittle, Brown tfCo. , 1972. 

Gordon, Ira. Baby beaming Through Baby piay > New ^ork: St. Martinis 

Press, .1970. ^ / . • 

Gordon, Ira^ ciilld Learning Through Child Play , New York: St^ Martin's 
Press, 1972. , ' 

Munnion, C^ , Ed^ The Open Home ,' New York: St^ Martinis Press, 19^6.. 
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THE CftILD FROM THREE TO FIVE 

Mary Ellea Durrett^ Ph.D. & Ptiyllls .Richards, Ph.D. 
Department of Home Economics 
The University of Texas at Austin 
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' \. Each child ^ unique 

A. Ho two children are exactly alike . ^ 
Three- tc?-flve-yfear olds differ on* 

1. physical characteristics ^ 

2. growth rates ^ , ' . . 
^ 3.* temper^ent^ 

4^ activity l^el f ' 

5. aggression, etc. ^ ^ . ' 

A 

II. Recognl^ng tl\e uniqueness of each child through observation 
A. Cues for observatloti ; 
*B. ' Levels of observation / 

1. What the child does . * 

2. How s/he does It ,^ \ 
. 3. Why s/he does It ^ ' ; / ' 

(5. A film sequence portraying the social developiflent of a four-year-' 
' * ^ old child shall be shown and his behavior shall be ob8erv^*^>and 

discussed. « * ^ . * 

*' * 

The following observational guide »wlll be valuable .In understanding, an 
Individual child. 

Peer Relations v • 

Type of play and frequency of each type ^lay the child eng;ages In: 

1. Solitary - the child plays alone and Independently with toys that 
are different from those used by the childr«tn within speaking dis- 
tance and makes no 'effort to get close to other, children. 

2. Unoccupied - the child apparently Is not plajrin^, but occupies hlmr 
self with. watching anything that happens to be^of momentary Interest. 

3. Onlooker pla>- the child spends most of his time watching the other 
children play^ He of tea t#lk8 to the children %rtio he la observing, 
asks quest lonsT^ or gives suggestions, but does not overly enter Into 
the play himself. 

4. Parallel pUy - the cKUd plays independently, but the activity he 
chooses naturally brij|igs him among other childVeat He plays with toys 
that are like thosejfnich the children around him are using, but he 

. . ^ plays with the toy he sees fit, ana does not try to influence 

or^Bodify the activity of the children near him. 

5. Associative play - the child plays with, other children. •^The con- 
versation concerns the common activity; th«:e is a borrowing and 

' / loaning ^f play material. All the members engage in similar if net 

identical activity. There Is na division of la1>or, and no oifganl- 
N V iMlSl of the activity. ^ ' 

39 ■ . ■ ■ : 
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6. CoopttAtive play - the child plays in a gro^lirthat is organized for the 
piispoae of malclng adbe material product 1*0/ of striving to attain some 
cottpetl^lve goaly or of dramatizing situations of adult and group 
life. The control of the grjoCp situation Is in the ha^ds of one or 
.two of the members Who dlTTfe^ the activity of the others. 



Frleods .(special friends?) ^ 

Approach to other children - notice instances when the child: 



\. Seeks out othet children 

2. Waits for ^others to seek .him out \ 
Reaction to peers - notice instances vhen the child was: 



^ 1. 


Bold 


2. 


Quarreltfoiie 


3. 


Unkind 


4. 


CoBpetltive 


5. 


Shy 


6. 


Cooperative 


7. 


Generous • 


8. 


Thoughtful 


. 9. 


Sympathetic 


to. 


Able to share 



Leiidershlp Ab lilt Tea: Notice whether The child was a leadei;, £611*over, ^ ^ 
dominating leader, Integrative leader, (A dominating Ireader does not ir 
consider the wishes of his followers,* whereas an ^tegrative leader doe^s) ' jf 

Attitude of other chi^drext towards child:'' Not^, when: ^ ^ 

\. Oth^ child Initiated interaction ^ - 



Other child avoided irour child 
Adult-Child Relations 



Dependence on adults - notice Instaiices wfaen^ ctrlld was: 
\. Dependent adults 

2e Independent from adults 



0 



Notice Reaction to*adults< 

% ilingrLng \ 

/ 2. Dema^ing 

3. Anxious 

4. Co&fortable' 
5e Affacll^onate 
6. Trutatfttl, • 

Note Respone to discipline 
1. Ac( epts limits 
2e Teiits limits 
3, Asl«» for limits 
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tik Using the iun|.quene68 vhea lI^termcttcLg with each child. 
k. Seeing and respecting each child as an individual 

B. Respond to each child as a person rather than to the grpup. 

C. Reaemberit^ a child is a child ud not an adult 51 ' # « 
D» Building a feeling of self 'Vorth in each child. 

1. Noticing 'and praising the desirable beHavlors of each child. 

2. Accepting and encouraging the expression of feelings-^ ^ * 
« ^3. Aelplng each child assuae responsibilities approp^ridte to 

his or her age larvel. 
B. ^Helping . each child develi|> skills in using his or her body, 
_.. socializing, t ninkingt language ac^quisition and expression. * 
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TOPICAI/SESSION kAHDOUT 



EACH CHILD IS UNIQUE 



* Mary Ellen Wett, ^hJD. & Phyllis Richards, Pb^D. / 
Department o£ Home Economics 
The University of Texas at Austin • ^ * 

Social Develo|»ient ^ Observatjyjjj^ Guide 

The followinaguide will be valuable in answering" the coi^u^TquestionB, 
Read ov«r--tKeguide-carefully and ask the proctor anything you do not > 
underst^d. Pill in the guide as ypu view the film to. aid you in remem- 
bering, wfaat^ou observed in the ^ film* R^ember, you may not observe all ^ 
of t^^behaviors list^ed below. * . 



Peer Relat 

/ % * ' » ' ■ 

- -'Type of play and frequency of bach type play' child engages in: 

" ' t ' . , , ^ . 

^ \ !• Solitary - the'cl^ild pla9|^ftone a^i independaitly with.,^ys that 
... * are different, from ^hoTse uH by the children within speaklpg dls- 
taaciuand>ma)ces no effort to get close ^to other £hlldren<. 1 

2, Unoccupied - the. chU4 apparently J.s not i)lying, *but occupies' 
himself ^th \/atching anything that happ^!6^ to be of mpmentary 

^* interest. *^ - . : - ^ ^ 

** 

3. '^,«0nlooker play - the child spells moat jof his time watchiitg^he v. 
other cHlldr'en pljiy. *fle of.tten talks to the cfflldren who* tie ^i€ , 
rt)6|ervixig, asks questions, ot gives ^esugg^estions, but does ijpt > 
overtly enter into the play J|^elf. " ^ ^ , . * 

A. . P>ra^el play - the child plays 'indji^ently; but the activity 
he choosca naturally birings him amoHg ather tMldran. \He. plays^ 
#ith toys tliaf are' like \£h<fte which the children >round him are 
using, liut he plays Wit>h the toy as he sees fit, and does' not 
* try to tofluence or modify the afetlvity of the, children riear him^ 

5. Associative play - the child pAays with, other; chij^dren. ' The con- 
versation concerns; the^ommon activity", t^ere i» a borarowing.at|d 
' . loanlfig of play mat^|^l. ' All the membef a engage in similar ^if 
^1^. '^n^identical adtiVity. There, is no divlslpq of labor, anc^ no 
* organization pT the aqtivity. / 

' 6.^ Cooperative play - the child plays /in. I ;6r9.up that ia drganized 
^. •for ttie purpose of making some mati rial 4)roduct,'ar of sti^yldg 

\o attain* some competitive' goal, oi drama tixing situations 
^ . 'of adult and group life.. ^The cpnt»l of the group » situation > 
. is in the hands of one ok ♦two of tWe members who direct the - 



activit;y of thfe others. ' , 

?riendi (•pec-ifl friinds?) . n ; ' . 

i^proach to other .cl)ildr«^ * note' Instances when't^e cWld: 
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l\ Seeks out other children 

2; Walts for others to seeic him out 



^MGtlon^o' peers - ti&te Instances when the child was; - 


1. 


Bold 




2. 


. Quarrelsome 




3. 


Unkind 


0 


• 4, 


Competitive 




5. 


Shy 


0 


6. 


' Cooperative , 


r 


7. 


Generous i . 




8. 


Thoughtful 




' 9. 


Sympathetic 




10. 


Able to share 





L^dershlp Abilities: Note whether tjhe child was a leadej^ follower, 
dominating leader. Integrative 'Iwder. (A dominating leader does 
lio^ consider the wishes o£ his £pllower§, whereas an Integrative 
leader does). 



Attitude ^W^HBb[ children towards child: Note when: 
)tKS9^PLd 



tud 

u. OtfiSTViypu Initiated interaction 



2. Other child TT^olded your child 

Adult-Child Relat^ns ^ • 

Dependence^ on adults - note Instances when child was: 
* 1. Dependent on adults 

2. Independent from adults 

Reaction -to adults 

1% Clia^lng^ ^ 

2. Dted^Hog 

3. ' Anions 

4. ' Comfortable ' - , 

5. Affectionate 

6. Trustful 

f 

Response to discipline < ^ 

1. ^c-pts limits ^ • 

2. ^ests limits 

3. * Asks for llmlH 
% J 





TOPICAL SESSION HANDQUT 



EACE CHILD IS UNIQUt ' 



w-^^.-.,' Mary Ellen Ourett , Ph.D. & Phyllis Richards, Ph.D. 

* . Department of Home Economics 

The University of Texas a€ Austin 

* • 

Social Development - Greg Questions 



y In ^t €ypes of play did Greg most frequently engage ' (Refer to your 
observation guide)? * ^ 



2. Does Greg: play with one or a variety of children? ^ 

3. Does Greg play 'with only children of his same sex 'or does he also play 
with girls? . _ . 

4/ Does Greg seem to have a special friend? Yes or Jio? ^ 

5. Is social interaction ever lnl,tiated by G^eg toward his peers or adults? 
Yes or No? If yes, give an example. 

6. In" what activities was breg able»*t6 iioopgrate and play happily with othw- 
chJJ-dren. Naaift two^ ." . \ 

7. In what activities wfs Gre'g unab^to play cooperatlvely^with otheir 
children? , ^ ' , * 

8. How did Greg react when t^ie tUcfier saldwlt was cl^al-up time? 

9. In what activiH^s was Qreg a leader? j 

10. How did Gree seek th^ teatfber'i attention? ' ^ 
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^nCiih 8ISSI0II HAinXHTT 



EACH CSilUJr IS UV^IQUE . v 

Mary BIIm Durstt, Ph.D. & Phyllis Richards, Ph.D. 
D«p«rt»enC of Boat Economics 
The OBiversity of T«xas at Austin 

^ Social DtvelopBcnt - Greg ^ 

SoclAl dvvelopaent means acquisition of the ability to bahava lo 
accordance with social expectAtlons. Social developsent follows a ^pattern 
or sequencl^v The very young child lacks group feeling hut as ha g^ova 
older, he establUhea group r^letionahlpa. The beginning of social 
behavior la exhibited vfaen the Infant begina to differentiate between 
peraona ami objects. During the preechool years, s child develops into 
a socieXised Individual, 

1. In what typea of pley did Greg »ost frequently sttgage (Refer fo^your 
obaervatlon guide.) 

* ' - ^ * 

*cciop* (eust list' both answers to t^c, correct) * 

*aaaoc* 

right CRP 

wrong WSP. By obaenrlng all the acenea In the ^ial module, you can see 
that Greg engages adat frequently in cooperative and associative 
play for exaaple, the doctor and tira ^enes. 

*coop* Yea, but did you obaerve any other type play Greg frequently engaged in? 

*aaaoc* Tea, but did you obaerve any other type pley Greg frequently engaged in? 

The alze of a child *a play group usually increaaea with age. The 3 yeer 
old^s play group uaually conaiata of 2 while tha 6 year old* a group con|^ts dt 
\ and 4 children. Aa children grov older, there Is sn Increaae in frleony 
^approachea to other children. 

2. Doea Greg play with one or a variety of children? 
*var* 

right CRP. 

wrong WRP. (go to" fllm^tlre scene) A{^ you observed in tha scetie in which 
several children were working together to~ stack tires,* Greg playa 
with a variety of children. 

3. Doea Qreg play with 6nly children of' hia aaae 8«x or doea he alao play "with 
|irla? 

*girla* 

*both* ^ (Muat 1 9t I) • ' . ' 

right GRP. ^ 

wrong VRP. (go to flln -^blmck) Aa you aaw in tha block acana with 

/ Bonnie, Greg plays with both boys and girls. 

4. Doea Greg aeem to have a apecial friend? Tea or No? 



right GRP. • * 

wrong VRP. Greg i»laya with eMital different children throughout tha flln, 
« and ha doea not liad.t hia play to one child, y 

5. ' ta aocial interaction e^. initiated by Greg tofmrd hia peera or adulta? 
Tea or No? If yea/ give ^ exanpia. 



WIP.' Gr«t InitUted •octal interaction in sevaral Bcm— mie\Bs 
thm doc tot mcme, %he »c«ne with Bonnie and tha floll, and* tba 



tnrons 

^ paint ins acene 

^(Esusplaa) 
*doc* 

*tun*foIk* 
*bonnia* 
*doll* , 
♦block* i 
*»tmct* 
*car* 



* truck* 

*claan* 

*awia* 

*dive* 

*aand* ' 

*paint* 



(mat liat I) " # 



In ¥hat^ activifeiaa vaa Greg abla to Cooperate and play happMy with other 
children. Na»e tvb. 



aboard* 

•block* 

*doc* 

*truck:* 

*car* 



*claan* 

*bonnla* 

*diTa* 

*doll* 

*aviB* 



right CEP. - . • ^ I 

wrong^' WRP. (go to fll» - clean up) Fro« the clean up acene, you can see 
Greg is very cooperative vith hia peara. Other acenea de«)natrating 
cooperation were the doctor acene and pUylng with Bonnie and the doll. 

7. In what activities waa Greg unable to pUy cooperetivaly with other children 
*8and* 

wrong 



WRP. (fil» - aandbox) Greg waa uncooperative, when he auaped sand on 
the child who waa in the aandbox. 



8. ^^'•8 react when the teacher aald it waa clean up tl»e? 

(Kat liat I) 



*ign* ' 
*cont* 
*no*att* 



*no*8top* 
*at*lBiBke*{»rid* 



right GRP. ^ • ^ 

wrong W». (go to flla - clean up) Aa you can aee, Greg ignored the teacher 
and continued playing. 

9. ' In what activitlea waa Greg a leader? , ^ 



*car* 

*truck* 

*block* 

*div* 

*doll* 



*bonnire* 

*g\rl* 

*doc* 

*sand* 

*build* 



(■uat liat 1) 



right 
wrong 



CW». 



WRP. (go LO fllM- building acena) Greg deaonatrated his leadership 
in- the car, truck, building scene and In the doctor aceneV 

The child*8 first' aoclsl reaponaet are toward adulta, but ^h aucceeding year 
the child spcnda Icaa time with adults snd sore ti^ with nis peers The ^ 
% year old reaiat*^ adult influencea, aeelM independence and becoces self- 
aaaertive. The' 4 and 5 year old ia »ora friendly and cooperative, seeking* 
* adult' approval. 



10. How did Greg seek the teachar'a attention? 
*Yell* ^ *paiht* 

*9hout* * • *dettan* ' ' (auat liat 1) 

*chrpugh* ^ 

*do*anotlj* 



right GRP. 

wrong WRP. (tilm -climbing acene Aa you can aee, to ^ft tha teacher*a 
attention, Greg ahouta at her to "look" when he is clinbing, and 
he telle her he wsnta to paint another picture (at t"he pa«el). 



PREPARING CHILDREN FOR READING 

* • « 

> 

Kay Wallingford 
Austin Public Library \ 

♦ 

As surprising as it may seem, the very first step In teaching your 
child the love of books and reading. ^mes during the age span from birth ^ 
to age two. We are told that hearing is vague at birth but after the 
first few days, the Infant. is able to hear sounds* It is during this ' / 
earliest period that a parent should begin sharing the experiences which 
w.ill later le^d to a rich apprec;latlon of reading literature. ^ >. 

« 

Every parent should realize this fact when they are singing or 
humming softly to their baby, for usually, this J.s the eai^lest of four ^ 
sharing experiences v^lch I will discuss. It may h^e true that you aren^t 
able to slng^d^^icult soiigs with a beautiful voice, but the soft^ melo- 
dious tones of^Pslmple lullaby are within the reach of all parenjLs and * v 
every baby is an appreciative audience. It isn't Important ^hat the ^ . 
selection be specifically a lullaby with pleasant words, for the Infant 
Is responding to the love in the voice and the security of the arms 
rather than to the words.j Any verse, simple in content, with pronounced 
swinging rhythm, and some repetltiod may be iised. The soft, singing tone 
of the voice and its effect upon the child make it a lullaby. One parent 
has written that "even in faraway tlmes^when children were sung to sleep, 
what you might call a professional lullaby was never used by nurses who 
knew their business. They knew that for an actual sleep- Inducer anything 
with a short, sharp swing and a melody cap^le of indefinite repetition 
would 'do." She continues by saying "I have been told that I dropped off 
soonest to a rouser known as ^Hold the Fort\^^ The words are not so 
essential, for it is the sound of th^ loving voice, that appeals. It is 
this assocliatlon of sound of - words with pleasure in the attention of the 
parent that kindles an Interest in '^literature." 

Examples of songbooks: 

Lullabies and Night Songs by Alec Wilder • * * . 

Lullabjes from Around the World b3^,Lynne Knudsen . ^ 

CoHg)lete Nursery Song Boek by Inez Bertall ^ 

M4ny of these early experiences with>..(baby can influence his enjoyment 
of reading. It has been said that chlldreniSffro become good readers are often 
those who think and^talk well. So from his youngest days, help youir child' 
to^hljik and taik^ tBut remember, children differ, some who are poor 
talkers^ecome good readers later on.) ^ ^ . 

• ^. # . 

When the child reaches the age between, six ^nd seven months, single 
little rhymes or jingles may' be used with the lullabies. If he hears^ 
language iat this early stage, be is likely to develop his own skills more 
rapidly. S# your first play with the* baby should include lots of talk, 
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luaiely, 1) spontaneous conversation, 2) nursery rhypes, and 3) Jingles. 
All the time, he Is learning to dlstln^tilsh between aounds thaf are very 
much alike or easily confused. He is developing a sh^rp ear, for differ- 
ences. All of this <yill»help him with his talking, and later, with his 
reading. As with singing luHabies, the words at* first make less differ- 
ence %d.th a baby than the rhythm^ and almost anything that swlnga along 
will. do. However, as soon as a' youag child really takes notice of words, 
or perfaa(p when you think he is about to do so. Mother doose sboxild have 
her chance or rather the child should have his chance at Mother Goosk. 
These rhymes not only ring and sing with no music at all, but they also 
are little^rilmas which , serve as a child'^ introduction to stories.- Each 
of these nursery rhymes is a miniature drama with a moment of .suspense 
and a decisive conclus^idn. Many others have a surprise ending, for example 

Jack and Jill went up the^hill 

^» te, fetch a pail of water,- 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 

and. Jill came tumbling after! ^ 

Examples of nursery rhyjpe books: 

Lavender's Blue, a book. of nursery rhymes by Kathleen Lines * 

' ~ ' 

. In* a Pumpkin Shell illus. by Joan Walsh Anglund 

. The Tall Book of Mother Goose illus. by Feodo^ Rojankovsky 

Mother Goose and Nursery Rhymes by Philip Reed 

I Ring o'Rosej illus. by Leslie Brooke 

As.sopn as the child is able £0 direct th^ use of his hanHa,. finger 
plays may be introduced. In this form, the child is able to enjoy the 
rhythm in the. words as he hears them, and to' give outward expression of 
that enjoyment. The child wi*l be delighted witH his achievement when 
he learns to participate in "^t-a-fcake" and "This Little Piggy." Finger ^ 
plays may be used in two ways.^ While usin^ gestures to tell the story, the 
words may be 1) ?ead or .2) ^ung. Haturally, .the very little child responds 
more readily to thet music and motions since the singing sounds are pleasing 
to, his ear, and the movements of the parent's hands attract his eye. 
Although their tastes broaden, the world of poetry l^^^een introduced to 
the child in a most enjoyable way. Rhymes and jingles should be used 
continuously with the finger plays, and in fact, all of this material is 
so closely interwoven that it may be used every day throughout the first 
five years of life. 

Examples of ^finger play books:, ^ , » 

Let's Do Fingerplays by Marion Grayson 

Fingerplayl and Action Rhymes by Frances E. Jacobs 
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When the baby begins to like pictures (no certain age), the parent 
may Introduce the world of picture books. However, never foyce books or 
any of these experiences, when the child Is read^^ he will pleasantly and 
^openly respond to It, It Is only vAen the parent and .child ar^ mutually 
'enjoying their reading experience that the bond strengthens between them 
which leads to a respect and sat is fiction with lltecature. Watch the 
reaction of your*chlld very carefully,' If It's unfavorable, change your 
rhyne, song, or try a different plcture/book. Respect his mood and 
chpice; let reading wait until he wants it. 



he 
The 



Long before a child can be a reader or even a listener to books, 
must experience ^e first mysteries Of reading:, namely, recognition, 
time when thilB stafe^ happens lit a child's life is, completely dependent on 
each individual child, but if the parent is able to supply encouragement^ 
it can be an extremely satisfying time for a child. The books that are 
best for the youngest children operate on this principle. A child's first 
picture book should provide a collection of familiar objects of his , every- 
day world. However, more important than 'the familiarity is the need for 
j:olor which is clear and bright and pure, with unconq^licated outlines. 
When you^ re selecting picture books for children, make sure that at least 
some of them have brilliant colors. We mu^t renumber that we are dealing 
with very txew experience, nothing should T)e taken for granted. The books 
should not try to sty^ilate the imagination. They should give pictures of 
thia little new-foun^ world where all is in itself fresh, and new and mar- 
velous, pictures on which the two-year-old can exercise the new-found art 
speech by palling things by name. 

Examples of beginningi^basic picture books ?re listed in the followin'g 
handouts. 

Every child develops physically, mentallv, and emotionally from birth 
onward throughout the preschool period and later at his own rate. As your 
child approaches three, he is on the threshold of much mote controlleTl 

activity which will soon develop. — -u«J--.^-4^^4 c I if^^..,,^^ 

reader'' may include: 



Certain characteristics of a "maturing 



1) an increasing span af interest ' ^ 

2) longei^ time period of attention and ^ 

3) more jpesponses and remarks when cead to. 

. From about, three to five years bf age, your child can acquire consrlder'- 
lAle skill in describing what i*s going on in the -picture, ^ch as the act- 
ivity of the characters, the re\ationships between themr"%hd the role played 
by the environment. Discuss theff^ activities with your ehild as you read' 
picture books together. ^ . 

SeJ.ection of picture book§ and stories for the young child oi thisi age 
is not very difficult. By using several favorite authors and titles as 

n - 
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exaaplesy the following list gives the parent certain qualities in books 
that appeal to children. * * 

A, Subject content — look for these: 

/ 

(1) Action and adventure 

7 

WKere th'e^Wild Things Are by Maurice Sendak 

(2) Characters they can'identify with nd familiar situations 
Play with Me by Marie Ballots- • 

* The Bear's Toothache by David McPhail 

(3) Humor ^ ^ 

Animals Should Definitely Not Wear Clothing by Judi Barrett- 
Horton Hatches, the Egg by Dr. Seuss 

(4) Animals ' 
^lake.vWay for Ducklings by Robert McCloskey 

The Lion and the Rat by Jean de La Fontaine ^ 

(5) Simple Plot and Surprise Endings 

Ask Mr. Bear by M^rjorie Flack ^ 



(6) Repetition 
* The, Judge by Harve Zemach 

Too Much Noise by- Ann McGovem 
B. Illustration 

Cl) Color and Action 

And to Think that I Saw it on Mxilberry Street by Drts Seuss 
Leo the Late Bloomer by Robex^t Kraua 
(2) Truthful inte^retation — illuatrations should matcn the text 
-^^ Three Billy Goats Gruff by Marcia Brown 
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* The Very Bimgry Caterpillar by Eric Carle 

'' Because childhood should be a time of exploring many kinds of books , 
adults who work with children should know the different types, both to 
prevent children from falling Into reading rut's and t<^ encourage them to 
try books of many varieties. Types >of picture books to share with the ^ 
young child have been listed below alon^ with outstanding authors and 



titlesr 
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A. Mother^ose 

The Real Hother iSOose by Blanche Fisher Wright 

Brian Wlldsmlth^s Mother Goose lllus, by, Brian Wlldsmlth 

B. Rhymes and Jingles 

The Rooster Crows by Maud and Mlska Petersham 

p A Great Big Ugly Man Came Up and Tied His Horse to Me 
by Wallace Tripp 

C. ABC Books 

Bruno Munarl's ABC by Brxmo Munarl # 
Ape In a Cape by Fritz Eichenberg 
Fairy Tales and Folktales 

The- U^ly^ Duckling by Hans Christian Anderson ^ 
The Honker and the Crocodile by Paul Galdone 

K 

E. Imaginative 

There's A Ni^tmare in My Closet by Mercer Mayer 
* F. dtdtlme 

A Child's Good Hig^t Book by Margaret Wise Brown 

Cealistic ' r 

am> Bangs > and Hooashine by Eveline ^Kess ^ 
H. Poetry and lUddles 

It Doea Not Say Meow by Beatrice De Regnlers 



■} 
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I« Information 

The Storm Book by Charlotte Zolotow 

' J, Concept 

Sparkle and Spin by Ann and Paul Rand ^ 

Be ginnii^g- to-Read ' / ^ 

Arthur's Honeybear by Lillian Hoban ' 

It should be remenbered that one of the most ixoportant purposes of 
reading to children is to make an impact gn them — to make them cuidous about 
what is inside a- book and to feel glad when they have found out. In .order 
to make an^ impact the following points should'be rem^Jifcered: 

(1) Use animation and expression • • 

(2) Spejik sloirly and distinctly 

(3) Soft,' clear voice 

(4) Don't hesitate to read the same story over and over again 
^ (5) Enjoy what you're doing 

' Storytelling and reading albud are the, parents most powerful charms 
for luring. children to books. By skillful use of the entertainment' value 
of the many stories available, the parent persuades the child t^Tundertajke 
the trials of learning to read as well as * ^ 

1) introduces them to a wide vazle|:y of literature 

2) increases comm%a^cation between parent and child, and 

3) "develops aural comprehension. 

Fortunate children are those whose parentn^e the effort during the 
preschool years ^o give them a generotis amount ^Fbook "Experience, who 
see that they have bookis of their very own, who teach them to care for 
them properly and treasure and enjoy them. 
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TOPICAL SESSION HANDOUJJ' 



PREPARING CHILDREN FOR READING 

Kay Wallingford 
AustiniPublic Library 



WHY? 



"Reading is the base upon which virtually all formal learning rests, 

...if a^tudent.can read well he can learn much,... if he reads badly, 

he wilAeam very little."^ ^ , y 

- * Arther Trace, Jr. 
^ ' Reading Without Dick and Jane 

.WHEN? ; " 

The time to begin is in the baby's first year, cei^ainly by the age of 
4 weeks. ^ . , ^ 

• 1) Spontaneously converse with yout baby. ^ 
^2) Sing lullabies. ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

^ 3) Share little rhymes and jingles. ' - - 

•4) Introduce Mother Goose nursery rhymes. * » , 

5) Teach the ihild finger plays and. rhymes. ^ . . . ^ 

Eighteen Months * ^ * • ' * 

l^Share books wich pictures ^f familiar 'objects - simple -ABC books" 
flp^y be ideal, at this time% 

2) Make a "Feel' Book"> with examples of interesting Ifhings to discover^ 
3> The child may look at books i^pside down- 

^ 4) Cloth arid heavy cardboard books are recommended. ^ 

-5) Child may need • supervision while looking- at books, as he frequetitly 
^ tears the^ at this age* ^ 

, J , 

Two Tears 

l) Read together books with simple pictures, few details and clear color. 
' *2) Talk to your child about the pictures: ask the question "What is it?" 
or "Where is the kitty?" • ^ '/ 

3) Simplify stories by inte^reting them to him, using his vocabulary, 
people and experiences he knows, and especially ^♦lis own name, 

4) Sftare books with unique soxmds and repetition such as M. Flack*8 ^ 
Ask Mr. Bear . ^ • ♦ t , 

5) Have patienc^as your tihild My want the same story over and over again. 

6) Imprbvise and read stories which tell of familiar, actions, people, and 
o^jec^s. • , . ' 

Three Years 

1) Interest span increases, so books with mo^re plot and action may be used^ 

2) Shiire books with -information about nature, transportation; etc. wbven 
into .story form or to Id. about in a tiasic;. fac^book. ^ ' 

,3) ^Ic youi: child to "read" the story back to you or to explain^^he pictures. 
4) ^Inquire about stor^times offered at your pilblic library* 
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Pour and Fivci Years . ^ ' 

1>. As the control in listening to^torieS increases, select boqks with 
. more .detail in pictures as well as plot, , " • 

'2) Introdxce poetry, esjpecially humorous rhymes as in Edward Lear's 
A NonAn^e Alphabet > * % . 

3X Share /stories telling the .function and growth of thirds as in Virginia 

Burtoi's Mike* Mulligan and His Steam Shovel s ^> 
4) Answer the many "why" questions^ the cliil<i^with information books 
, 9uch 4^ ^Charlotte Zolotow's The Storm Book , 

/ ' . " ♦ ♦ 

llx Years and OWer - . . 

1) Condlnue your storytime with st#ries of -greater length, mote action and 

picture detail • , - 

2) ' Select "concept books" which concern topics such as time, length, 

d|.iitension. Try Miriam -Schlein's It's Aout Tim6 . ^ 

3) Try some "Beginning Readers" such as Lillian Hoban's Arthur ' s 

' ^ Hcftieybear , These readers concentrate on a controlled vocabulary 
and ^re smaller in format than picfeufe book's, ' ~ 



HOW? ■ .. 

• • * * 

Reading depends upon verbal ability; ^ \ ^ . ' 

1) Recognizing words by ear. ^ 

2) Speaking language easily and correctly* . 

3) Putting words^ into sentences tha^t are understandable, 

4) Raising qu^stiops about stories, songs, and ppems. 

Verbal ability is often completely developed before the child enters. 

school - thus, PARENTS ARE THE l^OR INFLUENCJ IN A CHILD'S DEVELOPMENT 

AS A READER- . ^ 

The role of Chie parent is to reapond^ to th^ child's initiative, curlousity, 
^and desire- tov learn. There are *any ways in*^vhich parents can build a ' 

child's readiness for reading: 

1) '^Reading aloud to him regularly, * ' ' v - 

ij^ Setting him an example in the enjoyment of reac^ng, * ^. ' • • * 

3) .Supplying him with picture books. * . / ^ ^ - ^ ' 

4) Giving him expediences to taljc about. , ' * 

5) Listening to him 'and answering his questions about wowls- ^nrf other ^ 
things. • , ^ - ^ " ^ ^ 

6) . Carrying 'on conversatipus with him at mealtime and while workifig 

abound the house. \ / . , ^ ^ 

7) Using correct speech. • 

8) Talking about the' things he tis doing, ' . ' 



WHAT? . . ^ ^ 

.Books for u^e with the very youngest " , * > 

. Lullabi-es • , - 

Lullabies and Night Son^s - Alec Wilder ' 
Lullabies from Around the World ^- Lynhe Knudsent 
Every Child's Book of Kursery Songs - D<?naid >Mitchell 
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/ ^\ Motti^r Coose and Nursery^ Riiymes - ' > - 

, ' Jhe Real lather, Goose - Blanche Fisher ^Wright * 
^ ' Brian Wll^smlth's. Mother Goose - illu8.\iry; Brian Wild^mlth 
» / . In a Pumtkin '^ell / illiis, by. Joan Walsh Anglund . 

- Tall 'Book of H i^^V ^^-^^A - ill us. by.Feodoc Rojankovsky 
' The' Rooster Grows A Maud ' and Miska petersham' . 

. Ririg ^' Roses -:;?tilu8. by Leslie Brpjc^ke \ . 

• Fingerplays and. Action Rhymes ^ . ^ ' 

• Let *^ Da Finyerplavs - Marion Grayson , ^ 
'^Inygrplava and Acj^ion fihvmes - Frances E. Jacobs 
Pat-^'^Cake - Dan Siculan ^ ' 

• A^phajbet Books ^ 

First ABC - l^ancy Larrlck ^ 
^ ^ Biy Gold^^ Afttrni ^l ABC Garth Williams 
' °Tvn?^^|tt|t^^ - Bruno Munari 

• Plfcturfe BodflMI ' 7 * ^ y 
. AeK Mrt B4ir>^,MayJorie j^ack ^ 
. drtck and the Duckling - Mlrra Ginsburg 

Good Morning |Fann - Wrlghtl . - ^ 
FLike to Be^Me Bel gfeddea 
HlltsQB^ the Early R4.ser - Rraus 
Pap&'s Goin^i^to Btiy Mocicingbird - Hig^ins 

'Very flungrv Caterpillar Carle 

1k>oks for' use with the pfeschpoler ~ 
Angus and the puc^s. - M. Fl&ck 

• - Bartholomew and the Oobleck '^ Seuss^ ^ . 
Beat Word- Book Ever - Scarr^f 
Child's Good Night Book - M. W.* Brown 
Dandelion -i freeman 
^T^tf"? • Keats r 
Fairy Tjales - Hhns C. Anderson (many e'ditions)^. 

{ ii Folk t^lfiS' BTOthefs Grinm (many editioifis) 

Yrog Wtot a-CourCin' - LangstajEf / \ 

• I Know^an Old Ladv - Bonne - * , , ' . 
It Does Not Say Meow - DeWgniera 

t i^he Ju^ e - Zemach ? 
T - T^ke Way ^0;r Ducklings - McCloskey 
^Mlke ^tiAlllgin and His Steam^ Shovel - Virginia Burton , 
*: > MilUonk>of Cats - GAg . , * ^ 

Monkey and the Crocodife - Galdpne 
Mr"> Gumpy's Qutir^t - BuniiBgham * 
Qnc^ Fine Day - Hogrogian 
Sam^ ' Bangs ^ ^nd Moonshine - Hess 
\ Sylveaty and the Magic Pebble ^ Steig 
* Tale of Peter Rabbit -;Po^ter k 

» There's a Nightmare in my Closet - Mayer ^ . 
Too Much Noise - McGovem , * 

• Wytte the Wild Things Are - Sendak *^ 
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Books for U8« ^di^h^^e older jchildp 6-8 years 

Anatole series - Titus , : • 
Andy tod the. Lion - Daugherty , ' * 

Biggest Beay - Wfcrd ^ * 

<^ Dick Whlttlngton miJU^ Cat - M, w; Srowi»\ ^j^ipl^ 
Duffy and the Devil r Zemach " 
Funny little Woman ^ Mdsel 
Creat Green Turkey Creek Itonster Flora 
^ Happy Lion - Fatio ' ' 
Hov Do You Hldk a Monster - Kahl' ^ , ' 

Hov Droofus the Dragon^JiOst His Head ^ Peet 
ir*Lv 



^ Hov to Lobe Yout^uncb Money - WhitW 
^ Little Tin and the Brave Sea Japtaln '-^ Ardizzone 

Until - McClpskey ' 

Thldvl^L^. the Big Hearted jHoose - Seuss * ^ 



For the Beg^ftmlng R^der. • • - ^ « 

Look for books by ^ ' ' * ^ • 

Benchley ^ . ^ * , • . ' 

Berenstain ' \ ^ * 

» Bonsall . . * - , * ^ ^ \ \ 

Dolch , . ' ^ * ' ' ' , 

Hofiax^ ' * 
LobelP ' ' ^ . * 

Par^sji ' 
Seuss 

In case you would like to know moj^.t. 

CHILD STUDY 

15^.4 B? Btfadle,Muriel 

^ ' A Child's Mind ; How children learn during the critical 

• V ^ years from birth to a^five 



155.4 CH Chukovsky, Kornei ^. 
From Two to FfVe , 

■ / 
'155.4 Ge Gesell, Arnold 

The Fir^t #ive Years o^ Lif e . 
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155.4 Ge ' Gesell/ Arnold - > 

Infant, and Child inP thjp Culture of Today 



, 155.4 pi 
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Pines, Maya : 

Revolution in Learning ; ^e years from birth to six 



155.4 Strang, Ri^h 



Strang, Ruth ^ 
Helping ^ur Child Develop^His Potentialities 



155.422. Ch Church, Joseph 

Understanding Your Child From Birtfi to Three 



372.41 Go Gould, Tool S. 

Home Guid^ to ^rly Reading 

372.41 Tl Tinkeir^ Miles A. 

Preparing Your Child for Rekdln^ 

649.1 Gi Ginott, Haln G, 

Between Parent and Child 

649.1 G6 Gordon, Ira J. 

, Baby Learning Through Baby Play 

CHILDREM'S LITERATURE, 

028.5 Be Becker, May Lamberrton . 

First Adventures j jkRe^ding 



028.5^. Larrick, Nancy 

w Parents Guide to^ildren^s Reading 

028*5 Sm Smith, Lillian " * 

The Unreluctant' Years 

^ Carroll, Celia 

St cry time . This booklet can be purchased at any branch 
of the Austin Public Library system for the 
printing cottt of $3,15 4 
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BETWEEN GROWH UPS 'AND KIDS • 
LEGA4r-?lSPECTS OP, CUSTODY & DIVORCE 



Augxust '27, 3^77 



^^.^ * . i. ^DIVORCE • " 

^ A. DO I ^^EED A LAWYER TO GET A DIVORCE? ' ^ 

\ The law doea^ fiot require that a. person have a lawyer 
to file.^ny proceeding in any court. ' However, because of 
the impoj;tance. of divorce, you shoul$i be repiresente^ at every 

. stage of a divorce proceeding. ^If for any. reason you did' / 
secure a divorce without an attorney, and the divorce was 
found to be Improper for some reason, you'qould face serious ' 
problems many years later. These might include .a bi^ainv ^ 
charge Irf you have iremarried, questionable social secnrity 
rights, questlcrtable inheritance rights} th^ status of 
children born of subsequent marriages, and other problems. 

. If your case- involves a cpntest by, your spouse, pr involves 
childrt^h, pr any significant 2unount of property, t^en vou 
should , undoubtedly hire a lawyer immediately to p/ot«j^ your# 
interest's. \ - 

Bv HOW MuS DOES Jl DlVOR^fcE COST? ' ^ 

The cost of. a divorce is brokien down into two separate 
areas, the "costs", and the "attorneys fees." The "costs" 
' pr "Court Costs" as are sometimes called,' ar6 the, amounts 

of money you must j^y xo the (?burt ^in order to have your case 
.filed, the ^[pney you must pay to a process server to serve 
papers oil your spouse, arid the amounts which must be paid for 
other necessary^-^^penses . These expenses can irtfclude the 
cost of hiring a court reporter to write down que s.tions and 
ai^wers in certain proceedings called "Depositions." In many 
cases only some of these expenses will be incurred, but you 
" should discuss them with your lawyer at the beginning of the 

proceedings. The attorneys fees in most cases are directly 
. related to the amount of time the lawyer'will ha<re to spend 
^Tv.your case. Most ^wyers bill on an hourly basis for 
divorce work. Ther«^e, if your divorce involves a great 
deal of disagreement between you y.otar spouse, it is likely 
that your attorney's fee will be higher than if .there is 
-general agreement. You should be sure to have a firai understanding 
with your lawyer about how tlie fee will be determined, since this 
is frequently an area of ^misunderstanding. Most lawyers requirfe *' 
the"" payment of a retainer fee against which the^r time will be- 
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C WHAT IF I CAN'T AFFORD A DIVORCE? 

• *» *• . ' • 

^ If you are unemployed and are not able 'to pw.a lawyer, 
vou'may qualify for assistance , fro9i a legal, aid jfrogram. For 
example, in "riaVis County, the Legfel Aid and Qe fender S'ociety 
provides low income residents of Travis County legal aid m 
consumer, housing," welfare and family law. In Austin, their 
address is* 17-13 East 6th Street and their . teltephone number 
is 476-6321, Alternatively, the laws" of many states say that 
if you danobT afford to hire a lawyer, ipA^yovir spous? could 
oav for'W, then ^he cburt can order yd'ur spouse , to .pay your, 
attorney. You should consult TP^r attorney if there is some 
question as to whether or not you can pay for thfe divorce. 

• * » 

D. WHAT IS "NO-FAULT" DIVORCE? . , • ' 

"No- fault" divorce laws mean .that neither sp.puse needs ♦to 
prove that the qther has been guilty of any misconduct in 
order to obtai-n a divorce. The only charge generally necessary 
.is that the marriage has failed 'and cannot be saved. The 
main thrust ^of Ce^ses in "nofault" divorce is €b resolve 
financial matters, custody rights and othpr similar problems; 
."fault" of a« party is not considered in-^etermiaing whether 
of- not a divorce will be granted, 
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"■wiLjT BY .RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS^ 
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' Every state requires t^*% a person seeking divorce be 
a resident of the state for a -certa^in period of ti-me.' Whis 
period varied from state %o «tate. In.stime .states you need ^ 
only reside there for six weeks in order to be eligible to 
file for a divorce. In other states a much longer r^(^\iirement 
exists. One of tHe first things your lawyer will need to 
know in determining whether you can obtain a divorce is how_ 
long you ha^ lived in the state. In Texas, either the Petitioner 
or. the Respondent must have lived in Texas for six (6) months 
and in the county -whe re the s.uit is filed for ninety (90) days. 

. ,F. HOW -LefJG DOES IT TAKE TO GET A DIVORCE? 

In Texa3, where no part of the divorce is contested,- a 
divorce can be obtained after t?he expiration of 60 days from the 
date upon which the papers have been filed** in court and a ^ 
copy swerved on the othej: spouse. Op the other hand, if the 
divorce is contested^if may take a xitlmber of years before? 
the divorce can be complete^. After discussion./ your^ lawyer 
ijiay be able to g#ife you an estimate of how long it»will take 
you to get a divorce, ^ 

./^ WILL MY WPORCE'' BE A PUBLXC MATTER? • 

Every lawsuit filed in court is a public matter* . ,^ 
unless there i^ a special order Qf the court. • In many ' ' 

cities, newspapers lipt the names of >pe'6ple who are 'seeking 
a divorce. . Court files, unless a good reason is gaven to 
the court, are public, and anyone whp wishes to see them may 

do. so. - 59 





H. HOW IS VdIVORCE begun? • • , - 

* ' < ^ ' • ^ 

The first* step in any divorce proceeding is the filing 
the Petition, At the time the Petition is filed, the • 
urt m^y be asked to issue^'a CTitation .naming your spouse as 
spondent. Once this Citation has been issued; a Deputy^ 
_heriff or some* other Process Server will be given the Citation 
and a copy of the Petition and will be requested to give 
these papers to ybur spouse, Aftelr the paper#, have been 
* served , upon' your spouse, he or she will have a certain 

amount of time in which ^o file an Answ^, Once the Answer ^ 
has-been filed the divorce action can proceed through whatever 
procedures may then be necjgpsary, 

I. WHAT WILL MY PETITION ASK FOR? "V ' 

Your Petition will^basically statie all of thosef elements^, 
which you want the Decre6. of Divorce to incojrporate. :Jf you 
^ - want, and are entitled to, child support then your Petition 
. . will ask for child aupport. If you wL&Jwto have property 

divided in a specif ic* way , then your' a|4|ition cstn ask • ^ 

that It be divided in that way. Alte^fetively , it can 
m simply ask fpr' a fair and reasonable division of the pr*ojierty. 
• It will also request that the court enter a formal orlfler * • 
granting you a divorce. In essence,- your Petition will, 
airi^ for all of the relief that yoU want from the cpurt. 
Althing. which*you do not aslc for may not, be granted by the, 
cour^ ' - - ^ ^ 

. • J. HOW WILL MY SPOUSE LEARN ABOUT THE DIVORCE PROCEEDINGS? 

^ , ^ For a general delscription of this question, s^e the - 
discussion in "H" above. If ybu bei^eVe that it is possii^le * 
y that you and* your spouse can vork out a suitable agreement 

f^r child custody, division of prpper'ty^ child support, and^ 
other ""matters then you may wish to discuss with your lawyer 
the possibility of advising your spouse before the divorce 
is filed in court. Sometimes, talking about -it with your 
, spouse beforehand can resolve some of tbe probl^ems in^a 
divorce. It would be best to ask ypur lawyer if you should. 
^ * -discuss these matters with your spouse before being advised 
of your rights and obligations irt your particdla^ case, 

K. WHAT IF I CANNOT LOCATE MY-^POOSe' TN ORDER TO * HAVE 
HIM OR HER^OTJFIED OF MY SUIT PO^ DIVORCE? 

If you are honestly unable to» locate your spouse, you 
, can usually get a divorce anyway,. The laws -of Texas' provide 
that' you cart give notice "by publication" of the Citation and the 
Petition in a newspaper. A .divorce accomplished jLn this 
manner take^^ong^r, because more time is permitted in which' 
^ . *" an answer or response 'may be filed by your spouse, and it is 
more expensive. • , 1 
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WHA7 WILL MY SPOUSE DO IF U£ OR SHE DOES NOT AGREE 
WITH WHAT I .ASit FOR? * . . . / ^ 

If your sppu^e does Inot agree wi.th all' of the things 
wKich you asJT'^'for'^ your Petitic^, then he or she will file 
an Answer in co\l|lif and, he may file an Answer in any case. 
The Answ€^ can "either generally deny t^at you are entitled ^ 
to the" relief for which yoy ask, or it can state -epeCifically 
areas in which tbere is disagreement.' In the event that 
there is sxich disagreement,, a Judge will finally decide all 
masters in dispute after the facts are p-resented to him at a 
trial. V ; ^ 

M. IF ^I ^E "FOR DIVORCE CAN MY SPOUSE AGREE TO A 
^DIVORCE WITHOUT A FIGHT? ^ • . ^ • ' 

Yes,, rf your spouse agrees With all of the relief you 
have asked for in youir Petit^n, then you can get a divorce 

'•'^wi^thout having it contested^ JyAdditionally , in Texas you 
have the right, if you and ^ollr ^spouse can so agree, to 

' ^enter into an agreement. 

>N, .CAN 'my spouse AND I AGREE TO USE ONLY ONE LAWYER? 

If you and your spouse have agreed to all of the ' •/ 

relielE. whiph eithet of you need, then it is .not necessary 
that more than on^j lawyer be involved* However 4 'both you 
jj^ji^j^^rt spouse 'ahbuld recognize that ^ lawyer cannot repreg^ent: 
^itwopkr^ies who may have adverse interests. The lawyer will 
/ tell you that he represents only one of you; the other, if. 
there is any question at all, shoifld consult a lav^yer even % 
*if it is only to makre sure that the Agreement or/ the Petiti 
says" wh^t it appears^ to say'. ' • ^ 

0. .WHAT IF I KNOW THAT MY SP0U6E WILL BE VIOLENT OR 
. ^BbSlVfi TO ME OR OUR CHILDREN? ^ 

rf you .have good reason to belieVe that your spouse 
will be. violent or abu€*ive, or will attempt to harass or 
otherwise "bother ybxi duriing your divorce pfoceedincfs , tell 
your lawyer, and he can ^sk the court to issue an order 
prol\ibiti*nq yqur spouse ffom bothering you. If such an - y 
order is xssued by the court, and if your spouse violates 
the order, thon he or she may bfe subject to being held in 
Contempt ^ot Ctjurt, and may be put in ]dil under .appropn ate 
circumstances. 





. P . WHAT IF I DON ' T. HAVE ENOUGH MONEY TO LJ^ ON 

BEFORE THE DIVORCE IS COMPLETED? 



. Ijjg ON 
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' If your ^Spouse he^s funds of is earning money and is 
capable' of supporting you, ^||^you neither have nor are able 
tx> efrn enough money live on — the court can order your 
spoyse to pay you enough money t;o live on while the. divorce • 
is proceeling. An order such as this, however, is only a 
temgorary order, and your spouse will not be required to support 
you after divorce. - In Texas ^i^th^ spouses have an equal duty 
to support their children until they are 18. ^ ^ 

Q. IF MY SPOUSE SUES ME FOR DIVORCE CAN I ALSO SUE 
FOR A DIVORCE? 

In states which have passed "no-jrault" laws, like Texas, 
it makes little difference whp sues for di\^orce, since, the 
court does not grant a divorce to one party, but orders that 
the marriage be dissol-ved or terminated. . If your spouse 
sufes you, your lawyer carl file what is 4«nown as a "cTOSs-claim" 
in which^ou ask for a divorce also and the filing of which 
prevents your spouse from dropping ,the case -and leaving you ^ ' 
with no suit pending. . 



R. CAN, A WIFE HAVE HER MAIDEN NAME RESTORED? 
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Yes. If ybJi desire to have your^ maideh name rest^ored, 
you should let ycvur lawyer know as soon as you visit him.- g 
He can have that Ntequest incorpora^ted in papers fihat go 
before the Judge, and the name change cam -be included in th^ 
Decree of Divorce^i^ ^ * 

- , * - ' 

S. CAN DIVORCE PROCEEDINGS BE DROPPED? 

Yes, a divorce, like any other legAi* proceeding, can * 
be dismissed "^at any time before it is granted Jpy the court, - - 
provided yoqr spoupse has not filed a cross- act ion . Howeve^, 
a^y cos^t45 which you have incui9r<(p^ and anV fees which your 
lawyer has earned will, have to be paid, and if already paid^ 
will not be refunded. If your ^pf^ase has .sued you for 
divorce, you should see' to it that the divbrce is actu^ly 
dropped, if the , spouse says that it will be. If your spouse 
tells you that the divorce is being dropped, but in fact it ^ • 
is not dropped, then a Decree of D^-vorce could* be taken 
against you by "default" because you failed ta file an 
Answer within the proper time. Ypur lawyer can obtain a 
paper* signed by the , judge or another -authori'zec^ court official 
indicating that the case was dismissed on a cparticular- date. ^ 

T. SHOULD I DISCUSS PERSONAL MATTERS WITH MY LAWYEk 
EVEN IF I DON'T WANT THEM TO BE A PART OF ^HE DIVORCE PROCEEDINGS^ 

Yes, you ^hould treat your lawyer ad someone in whom 
you can confide pergonal matters. Your lawyer will not be 
. able to help you to the. fullest extent' if yon are not complexly 
honest with him in telling him everythihg which might possibly 
become a part of the divorce." BH^teiling him in lidvance 
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* about personal matters which you do not -want to become a 
part of thd divorce proceeding's # it may be that he can* keep 
them out. If you do no't tell him, then these matters may \ 
come up as a surprise to your lawyer, and he may not be aitole 
to prevent them from becoming* a part* of the proceedings. 

U. . IS JT POSSIMiE TO DISCUSS m MARITAL PROBLEMS WITH 
A LAWYER WITHOUT INCURRING- A LARGE EXPENDITURE FOR LEGAL 
PEES.?' 

Yes, in many cases a lawyer will be willing to discuss 
your problems at the beginning for a small fee. When you 
first call the lawyer ^or an appointment, you should state 
that you only, wish to di-s cuss the prbblem without necessarily 
begii>nintf an action for divorce or dissolution ojf your 
marriage, At that ti»e, you should- ask what the^ fee will be 
so that , you cari decide whether or not you would like to have 
thd appointment. Most lawyers will hill pn an* hourly basis 
for. the discussions that they have .with you. Therefpre, it 
is important to determine what fees will be involved at the 
very beginning in order to avoid any misunderstanding. 

, V. ^WHAT IF I AM DISSATISFIED WITH 9y LAWYER'S SERVI-CES - 
IS IT POSSIBLE TO CHANGE LAWYERS? 

Yes, it is possible for you to change lawyeirs at any ^ 
time. Remember, you hire a lawyer .to serve-y<5u; if your 
lawyer does not serve' you satisfactorily , then you should 
get a different lawyer. Eo^ver t you must remember that you 
will have to pay the lawyer for whatever services he has 
rendered as.weil^j^or^any costs which he has advanced for* 
;you. Any new lawyer that you hir€ will undoubtedly bill you' 
for his services in familiarizing himself with the case — 
thus, you end up paying twice: once, for your first lawyer 
to le&rn aboutslyour case, an\i again, for your second lawyer 
to do the same. 

/ 

W. DO I It^A TO APPEAR IN COURT AS PART Ot THR DIVORCE 
PROCEEDINGS? ^ 

Yes. Even though your lawyer «ill do most of the 
work, you must still be present to testify at the' trial of 
your cage and at any other proceedings in Court where testimony 
is necessary, such as a hearing to compel your spouse to pay 
temporary support to you during the' divorce proceedings . 

X. WILL MY CHILDltEN BE REQUIRED TO COHE TO COU^iT? * - 

Unless your children have some specific knowledge 
which ip pertinent to -the decisions .which will have to bie 
made by the' Judge, your children will ordinarily not be 
required to come to Court. 

Y. > HOW SHOULD I DRESS FOR THESE COURT APPEARANCES?^ - 

You should wear neat, clean, simple clothing, the same 
kind that you might wear to wOrR in an office. Avoid* excessi ve 



jewelry ''a fli makeup. 'Do not rome , to Coujt wearing blue 
jeans, shorts, or soiled ^clothing . ^ 
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Z. HOW SHOULD 1 CONDUW MYSELF AT THESE COU^T Ai>PEARANCES? 

You shouldibe . serious, coutteous, and p ventempered. ^ A % 
divorce -trial frequently involvqfs private subjects and it 
is easy to become emotionay.y involved when present in ^ 
Court • xHowever, it will bfc to your advantage not to becomS" ' , 
angry,, antagonistic, , or. overemotional. Also, do hot attempt 
:to become overly f ri^dly with the \other^ persons at the 
trial. ' * ^ 

AA. WHEN IS A DECREE OF DIVORCE FINAL? ' ' 

This varies from state to state. . In Texas,' a Decree 
of Divorcdiis final as soon as the. Judge has signed it and» 
it )ias been entered on the Court records . If you are considering 
remarriage |. you should advise your lawyer and discuss with ^ 
him Texas" 30-day waiting* perioc||ff,or remarriage.. 

BB. . WHAT If I AM. DISSATISFI^ WITH ^HE JUDGE'S RULING? 

It is usually poss,ible to appeal ,the ruling of a Judge 
to a higher Court. Hov^ever, unless th6re is some strong, 
legal b^tsis ^po^^hich to do so, your lawyer may advice 
against this. Appeals of this nature are expensive and are 
frequently unsuccessful. You should discuss this with y^ur 
lawyer at the earliest opportunity/ if you wish to Consider 
an' appeal, since there aire important tin^g limitations. 

CC. WHAT IS A COMMUNITY PROPERTY STATE? 

' \ Texas is a community property state, a! community 
property state is one wh'ich has passed Iraws which give a ^ 
special status to property acquired by husbanS and wife. 
while they are married. Such* propert^y is known^as "community 
property." "Community property" means that the husband and 
wife both haye dn interest in the ^>rdperty even though it • . 

might have been purchased with the earnings of one spouse 
and not th« other. If you live in a^cfommunity pr6perty 
sta^e, your rights in property ^owned by you or ypur spouse.' 
may be affected. Ygur lawyer knows how such laws will^ ^ 
relate to you. 

DD. CAN I FREELY USE MY PROPERTY DURING THE PERIOD ^ 
WkEN THE DIVORCE IS IN PROCESS? 

Yes, as a general rule. However ) you should* not 
.dispose of your'^ property in such a way that you receive less 
than a fair price for it, nor should you give it all away in 
order to attempt to defeat any rights which- y6ur spouse may 
h^e. A judg^ can, under certain circumstances, tre^t an 
improper "disposition of propprt^ as though it had not happened, 
and you might receive a smarller amount of property as a 
result; Jf the Court ha9 prohibited you from disposing of . 
the property, you must follow the Court's order. Talk to 
your lawyer about this. 
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EE. CAN MY SPOUSE BE PREVENTED FROM USING MONEY WE 
HAVE IN JOIJJT BANK ACCOUNTS? * - . 

^ If 3/0U hava money in a joint account which permits . 
either pai(ty to withdraw the money, then your^ouse can 
remove ali of the money from the account unleff he or she 
is prohibited from doing so by a Court order. A simpler 
method of .prohibiting a spouse from removina the funds from 
a joint accoia^t is for you to move all or p^rt of the funds 
' int<i a separate account^^. You should, however, do this only 
with the consent of your lawyer since such aotions may take 
' on the appearance of an attempt to cheat your spouse. Such 
action should be accompanied by a 'statement from you or your 
lawyer to your spouse or his or her lawyer that^the funds 
are being/removed for safekeeping. It must be known that you 
are not attempting to keep them and secrete them as your own 
'funds. / 

FF. CAN MY Spouse be required to pay- debts which were 

ACCRUED DURING THE TIME OF OUR' MARRIAGE? 

The Court can order your spov^se to pa^ the , obligation-, 
• but the Judge cannot prohibit the- creditors from seeking 
payment directly from you," if your spouse does not make the 
payments", fhus, if the Judge orders-' your spouse to make the 
■ payment and he or she jrefuses, and you ^re compelled to make 
the payment, you, would have to pay. However , you, would have 
a fight to seek tha/ amount of money from your spovse as^ 
repayment. 

V •' ' ^ II. Cl^TODY OF t ' CHILDREN 

\ ^ — : ^ ' . 

^ A. HOW IS THE CUSTODY OF A CHILD DETERMINED? 

' - ' When your divorce comes before a Judge, it' will be the 
duty of the Judge- to determine which spouse shall have the 
custody of the child or children of the parties; The f\inction 
of the Judge is not tQdetermine which parent is more deserving, 
but how the welfare oftM child ^ill be best served. 
Ordinarily, all of the children are placed in the custody of 
one parent, since this is'^usually the best way* to serve the 
welfare of the children. However, if the Judge -determines 
that the childrert's welfare will be best served by giving 
custody of some to the father and some to the mother; then 
th§. Judge has the authority to do so. 

B. ARE OLDER CHILDREN PERMITTED TO STATE A ^REFERENCE 
AS TO THE PARENT WITH WHOM THEY LIVE? i 

Children who have reached an age a£^ which th^y can 
make a logical preference are permitted by the law^^to state 
a preference. In Texas, 14 years of age is controlling. ' ^ 
However, effective two days from now,' i.e., August 29, 1977, 
» a new law •will take effect which provides that upon request,/ 
the Cdurt must confer with a child 12 years of %e or older • 
and can confer witlT a child under 12. This statement is not 
binding upon the judge, but will be considered by the. Judge 
when he jnakes his determination as to which parent should ^- . 
^ have custody. 



C. CAN THE CUSTODY 0? A CHILD BE CHANGED? . ^ 

Yes, if the circumstances surrounding the original 
grant ot custody change, then the custody -itself can 6e 
changed. As in determining custody originally, the welfare 
of the child will always be the first consideration. 

D. IS IT NECESSi^y FOR A CHILD TO APPEAR IN COURT IN 
CONNECTION. WITH A CUS;PODY HEARING? 

No", unlest-^tfie child has reached an *age where he ;nay * 
st£^e a preference as to which parent has, custody, th^ qhiXd 
need not appear in Court. The facts which will help the • 
Judge to determine who should have custody can be hxbught 
out by talking testimony from various parties, but the presence 
of the child ds or^^^rily. not necessary. , • ^ ^ ' 

5. ARE THERE (SUbUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH MY SPOUSE CAN 
BE PREVENTED FROM SEEING OUR CHILD CHILDREN? % 

Under ordinary circumstai^ces , if your spouse i# paying 
any required child support,, /he or she is ehtitfed to exercise' 
such visitation rights as /the Court allpw^.^' Howevjer, if ^ou 
can establish that your spouse's presence is harmful vour 
children, tj>m your sp5>tjse cStn be prevented from seeing 
them. Thus, if your jkpouse is violent or uges abusive 
language, or is threatening to your children, or \^isits them ^ 
while under the influence of alcohol, then the visitatfoji 
rights may. be limited or prevented. However, the limitations 
can be imposed. only,* by a Judg^. You cannot decide by yourseJLf 
ta ^imit'your spouse,' s rights of visitation. 

F. ^pdES TEXAS HAVE ALIMONY? ^ ' 

Telcas does not bavV permanent alimony. During the ^ 
pende/idy of the divorce procee(Uhg , however,' and only during 
tha^'time, the court uitder certain circumstances can order 
alimony payments from one sp'ouse to the oth^r. 

/' ^ G. WHAT FACTORS. -ARE CONSIDERED IN DETERMINING WHETHER ^ 
OR NOT TO AWARD CHILQ SUPPORT? 

^n Texas, each parent has a legal obligation to contribute 
to the support of his or her children until they reach .^the ' 
#ge of 18.. , . 

i H; WHO WILL DECIDE THE AMOUNT OF CHILD SUPPORT TO BE 
AWARDED? ' ' ^ ^ • . y 

If you and your kpouse are unable to come to an agreement 
with^ respect to .the amount of child support to be awarded, 
then the Judge %flll make that decision aftei; hearing testimony 
as to the needs 'lind ability of the parties to pay; 
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I. WHAT FACTORS ARE .CONSIDERED IN' DETEPMINING THE 
AMOUNTS. OF CHILD SUPPORT? ' . » • 

In every case, the Judge will consider the "needs of the 
child who is. to receiye. child support, as well as the ability 
of the other spouse to ^ make such payioents.. The general goal 
of the Judge is bo permit the parties to continue to live in 
essentially the samQ degree ^ comfort that th^y -lived in 
whil6 married. * ' ^ — 

' ' J. . CAN THE AMOUNT^ OF CHILD SUPPORT BE) CHANGED? 

^ Yes, the Court has' the Power to change the arooiint olP . 
child support 'set forth in the original Decree,^ In order to , 
bring about an increase or a decrease iji the aSount of these^ 
payments it is generally necessary to ,show that ^there has 
been some significant change of circumstances. Thu?, if a 
child has incurred numew^us ipedical expenses, an increase in.' 
the amount of chil^ syppprt payments may be required to- help 
compensate fot these extra-nexpehses Conversely r if the 
party paying child support payments is ill. and loses a job, 
the payments may- be reduced* . ^ ^ 

CAN ^>ROMPT PAYMENT OF CHILD SUPPORT BE COMPELLED BY 
THE .COURT? / ' ^ a* ^ ' . 

yes, /if your former spouse's payments are undependable , ^ 
and always late, you may petition the* Court to hav.e an Order*, 
compelling prompt payment. If your former spouse continues 
to be independable the Court, can hold hita o r^ he r^ jj^^oh tempt 
-ef Coxirt. Under certain circumstances, ajetJurt Inay ordox a 
nonpaying spouse to be jailed until payra^t is made. Past, 
due^amounts can be reduced to a judgmenlt. and collected from 
t;He spouse's assets. If your spouse h^ move^ to a different 
state and is delinquent' in child support paym^i^ts,- you may ' 
be able to benefit from a "Uniform Support Law" wl^ch has 
been enacted by all. the states. Under th^s law, past due 
payments ^af child support can be collected by an office in 
the state where the nbnpaying spouse lives. 

L. CAN THE PAYMENT OF CHILD SUPP0RT;3E AVOIDED BY A 
DECLARATION OF BANKRUPTCY? , • 

No. • Child support crf)ligations are debts which cannot 
be avoided by a Declaration of Bankruptcy. _ - 

M. HOW DOES DEATH OR REMARRIAGE OF itE PARTY WHO LS 
^RECEIVING CrtILD SUPPORT. PAYMENTS AFFplCT THE PAYMENTS? 

If a part^;^aVing custody o,f ; children dies, the. obligation 
still remains' on the other p^arent to continue tO' support the , 
children. ^ . . - 



N. IF THE PARTY HAVING CUSTODY OF THE CHILDREN REMARRIES, 
AND THE CHILDREN ARE' ADOPTED BY THE NEW SPOUSE, WHAT IS THE" • 



r OF 

NEW 

EFFECT ON THE CHILD SUPPORT *OBLI CATIONS. OF THE FIRST SPOUSE? 



In order for a neW spouse to adopt the children of A 
fomer spouse, it is necessary that both of those parties 
aG|ree that the adoption may take place, ' If the former ^^j^ 
spoude agrees that the adoption may take place, and the new 
spQuse does adopt the children, then the obligations of the 
former spouse cease upon the adoption. At that time the 
adopting spouse is treated by th«^ law as the natural parent 
o€ the children, atid, in the event of a subseqipnt divorce, * 
the adopting spouse would be responsible for the support of 
the children ^adopl^d, / , * 

•III. ESTABLISHMENT OF CRED-W FOLLOWING DIVORCE 

A. CAN A WOMA^J 6BTAIN CREDIT' FOLLOWING A DIVO^? . > 

i • ' * 

Women with separate property or who work outside the 
home haVe been t^ie main beneficiaries of a 1973 statijjte 
which prohibits the denial of credit . solely on the basis of 
sex. 1 . — r ' / ^ 

Since June 1,. 1977, creditors iryast determine as to ^ 
each new accoun|: whether the applicanT^ s spouse, will^e 
permitted to us^ the account (if the accou^t is^^^r open end 
credit). If th^ answer is "yes", th,e creditor must report 
the account to the credit bureau in a man ner which wil^l 
reflect the parjLLcipation of both spouses. For agcounts 
already in exid*ence on June 1, 1977, this Federal regulation 
requires that creditors must determine from a review of 
their files whether an account is one which should Reflect ' 
the participation of. both spouses. 



Drafted by: \ \ « > 

Jo Betsy .Lewallen ^ - / 

Certified Specialist in Family^aw^ 
Texas Boa^d o^Legal Specializatidh 

STAYTON, MALONEY, HEARNE & BABE - 

Attorneys ^at 'Law 

P. 0. •Drawer 1687 

505 West 12th Street ^ ' 

Austin, Texas 78701 
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... / * I TOPICAL SESSION HANDOUT 

• % " - 

* A ^ 

r ; SUmARY oTlfa^^ CREDENTIALr AWARD SYSXgM : 

^ren fiorde).oii » 
' J • |1 TSarly Childhood DevelgfAnt Division ^ , • 

Ttx«s' D«p«rtiMiit o^j^VRin^ty Affairs ^ 

. ' - ^ • » * ^ . 

'In ^any 'fexas day care' and preachbqjl prograaa today one can meet over^itfwo Hundred 
caragivera.of young children iftio have the Initials, "C^D. A." after their n&mps. Jhese* 
* thraa leltj^rs, irhlch'staB^J for-"Chlld Devclopaent Aasoclatair" teli parents chat their 
dkild*! taadier l«#ap«clally prepared to provide quality care for thelr^hlld/ , 

What la^A-C.D.A.? ' , . ^ f 



A Child ''Davelopaent Assdnate- (CDA>* la a person who has earned a qew^lnd of 
cradentlal In- early chllifiiood e^ucatlOn/chlld davelopaent. The CpA credential 
signiflaa that Its holder ha^ ^een aaaease^^d f ound ^o be competent In helping 
children leatn and ^j^^lop, HaTlnaj^he CDA credential veans^ that a person I's re- " 
cog^lzed'^ nationally f6r^hi,a or her^owpeten^e la caring for children, by eatly , 
0childho«d education/ ch^d developaei^t professionals through the CDA Consortium. ^ 
The CDA Is qj^llfled to aseuae responsibility for thrive- t^f Ive-year-qld children 
in a 8roap-^^l|||g sad to i#ork with their parents. - ^ - ^ , 

What Does A CDA Do? . . * ^ ^ 

' A CDA has aany talents and skills. She or he la ab3.e to cire for « ^roup cff 
children while tending to their physical, social, e«otloaal« and ijM(fellectiii^J 'needs. 
The CDA sets u|V end takes care of the child care penter room. In addition, she or 
he keeps ; In 'con|||ct with parents and ^elps thea to becoiae involved in the center's 
program. ^ , • ^ 

> ' * Every CDA la personally ^responsible for the children "She or he cares' for. ^ 
Each auifr.be able to; ' r ' % t 

— ^ set jjp and malntAn a safe and healthy leamlng-«nyftonftent; 
— ' help children use both their bodies and tt)elr minds;, 
en ecu r age* ch I l^i«Q jia Relieve in thelrj^. strengths; 
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encourage ch I l^ivn jia Relieve in thelrj^. strengths; 

Y\elp children ai^ addLts'get along ln|Fgroup;-# ' « . > ^ 
provlde\a link be^een what the child ^es at home and what ^he does 
at the child care center; * 
do many other things which St relattd to ^lldren*! programs. 



W^o Is Eligible To^ Apply For^ CDA Credential ? . - ^ 

« .. ..The CDA credential Is available to many persons who are working In early chlTd- 

•/hoo4 development program. To enroll as a 'candidate for the CDA credentl^f^cne -auai 
*^et four eligibility requirements: * 



Age — Yo\) oust ^e at leaat 16 yeats old. , t ^* ' ' ' 

Access to Center — To^auat have access to an approved child-d^elopaant • 
center, whtre observaftlon by an a*»eirtment ^ak^i^s p^albl|. ^ 
Training r-*You aust have .hajjjfcoas. formal or informal training In early 
chlldhopd e^ucatlon/chlld devRbpatfat. i " 

Experience — You aust- have had at least eight (cons^utlve) Ifcaths of full^ 
^ time experience, or 16 months of part-time expeHeflf&e worlting' with' children 
of three to five In a group setting. ' 

• V ' . ■■ • 

If the Information on your Enrollment Form Indlcatsa that you liiet all^f these 
ra(frilr*ments\. the Consortium you a set of j|ppllcatl on m atyri^f . 

What" Is*The Qil^d Developm^ Aasoclate ConsotfltMsV^ ^ ^ 

The Child UevelopmentS iL goclate' Consortium \$ a prlvai^s, Yidnproflt corporttlon 
con^osed of aS^'riatlonal grou^ ancf two public meiii>era — the total f^preaentlng a , 
iifeii4>ership of more than half a million persr^tis Hho ^ra dlrectl;^ concerned with the 
edutation and development of young children. * . - ^ J? ■ * 

Since 1972^ ^when ll^was founded,, thj^ Cousojg^i'um has davelopad^ a ayatem'to marts' 
and recognlae persona wlffh the qualities and skills Important in working with childrefti 
Thi^'system, the CDA Credential Award System^ Is now. In opi^gptlon. Through the 
Consortium, early childhood education/child development profeaalpnalS participate in 
;regulating their profession. Only the Consortium can mfurd tha OBA credential. 
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How Bo— f The CPA As» e88ai||> Process Wo rk? ^ » 

Ihe, CDA Cii^dateS^^rformanqfe with c/iildren, staff and parents vlll be 
ssed by a four«'BeaMBr tean. Thls>tea« Includes: ^ 

W — you, ^ the Cai)id4^te; ^ . I ^ 

-r t'*^?'^ ,1^3|^nf y®"' da(y-to-^day wor|f , has' supe^rvised you at a school or ^center 
or*Ln m'tJH^fK^t^o^ramg'mnd is familiar with local preschool prograas; 
• — ^ a Partnt-CoHHinity Representative who shares the vievpoint of the community the 

Candidate serves , and is faodliar with the specific center in which the Candidate 
I is be^g assessed; 

a specially-trained Consortiua I^presentative wbo* is assigned the tean by 

fche Consortium. . % * ^" * ' - ' ^ 

a •^^J2)^*^ assessment tean members will gather different sorts of data. For instance, 
•/^^yBpni^^ asked to put together a Candidate's Pdgrtfolio containing saoples of %rtiat 
you 4p with children each day^ This may include curriculum materials, examples of 
home-center coordination, planning charts and the lUt^^^^^r^iner Will writs a wide- 
ranging evaluation report. The Parent-CoMnmlty Sepr^^Kstive' will observe you and 
,will find out hipw parents of childi^en in your room reac'^co your work. The Consortium 
. Representative w;^'ll observe how you relate to ^group of^children, and then irHl 'hold 
a follow-ttp interview. All of this in format iotfis^ pf courae, kmpc in strictest 
confidMm. • 4 

^1 . ' ^ ^ ^ 

This information is put together and studied by Uie members of the team. You 
Receive a (rank pr^ile of ,your st^ao^the^and weaknesses in caring fer a group of 
children, along with reconnendvtlons for ^^roving your JLhIb. Then the team decides 
%rhether or not you should be recoriaenlbd , fd^ a CDA credential. ^ t 

What' Are The Benefits of Becoming A CPA ? 

^ — Th# CDA credential is concrete evld^ce oS your ability to work effectively 
^with a group of children. * ^ 

— ^The CPA credential proves your ability to demonatrate th^ aix CPA competencies. 

The CPA credential is a seal of approval from the early childhood^rofesslon, * 
aa represented hf the 39 organizations that make up the Conso^ium. 

— A number of st^des, including Texas, hsve' granted official recogirltlon to the 
CPA credential by making it ohe of the options bf which child-care workers can 
meet state regulations. The number of these states grows each year. < 
Because the credential is a national award, it gives you professional mobility. 
Its value travels with yon, s\^ould you ao,ve to^m new area« ^ 

In the process of^wseasment' £or the credential,, you' will gain new owcrejiess 
of the style of youTr work with children. , ^v^^ 
At the end of assessment ^ you will receive m coeposit'e profile of your strengths 
and yeakneases a^^a^ series of suggestions for improving youi^ work i^th chllfren. * 
* CPA's Invariably say . that ths aaaesament'ezpe'riehce haa increased' their self- 

^ image and confidence in their vork in the classroom. ' " ^ 

. IS CPA. Training Available ? , .^^^^ > 

^Many conmunity collegea^are i^^rently offering CPA coapetency-'bafed trainiff^^or 
persons who yant to get more professioaal preparation btffbVe they apply fot the CPA 
credential. If you are Interested in formal CPA training, contact the Hean of Inatrac- 
tion of the community or'junlor college nearest you. Or contact: -< 

Mrs. Carroll Parker ^ Pivialon of Poat-Secondary Progr^ 

'-xaa Education Agency, 201 Eaat 11th Street / 
*tini, Texas 78701 (512) 475-3589 ^ ^ M ' ^ 

The Texas 6epaifment of Con^Kmity Affairs'^ Earl^ ChildhAl Pevelopment Pivlslon 
.haa published a set of CPA^Ins^ructional 'Materials 'develope4 and ref ined^-omer a , period 
of yssrs through the^effoits of ^he Pepartment, other ^tats agencies, andjftnminity 
, college cKilS development programs in Texas. Each ,^f the six books focused on one of 
the' 6 CPA conpet4^i^a andnrovidee learning activljtiea .to help one acquiVe the compe- 
tenciea. The CcP/T ^iQi ngcflonal Materials Can ba ^urchas^d by contactings ^ 

\ * ^Texas Depar^nt of Comsni^y Affairs. 5aann^tte Uataon, ECPP Pirector or 

Early Childhood Pevelopment Plvision ' Caroline Carroll, CPA Project Pirector 

P.O. Box <1XL66, tapitol Station''' (5l2) 475-6386 or Toll Free UAT€ 

Austin, JeJcaa 78711 (l-80d^) 292-9442 (Taxae onlj^^, ^ 

t > 1* ' . * ' , 

How Can' I Apply For The CPA Credential ?,^ Paraona who have re9eived CPA training ot: who 
feel they alteady have the akilla md knowledge required ahduld apply for aeaeSament 
and credentialing ^o the National Cll% CotA^or^lum tnc. Contact the Conaortlua. by 
* writing: The Child Development Aaaociate Conaortlum 

7315 Uiaconsin AveniSe, Suite 601-1 <• • 

Uashingten, P.C. 20014 ^ * . • 
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THE ROLE OF THE FATH^ X 
Rerfato EspJ^noza . 



Introduction 



- this essay i*s .not codceraed with the. biological act of 
fathering. *Rather» it is an exaiuLnation of the$e behaviors that 
seem to be reqjulred from an adult male for the survival of the ^ 
family 'unity Ihe^e are good reasons to believe that the ^lace 
of the' niale in the family is derived ^rom the nature of the 
human species, in^vhich a slow post-natal development and the 
heed for close supervision o( the baby demands male assistance. 
Thus, biological paWmity is not a prerequisite far paternal 
i>eha>^Or. Iher^ are exaaples of human societiea^in which most 
* of the behaviors that we associate with tha. father are performed 
by other males, most comm6hly maternal uncles. ^ ^ 

Roles * ' . /'^ * 

S ' ^ ^ 

' The discussi*ott of the role of tb> father requires that we 

first clarify the njeaning of cerfaln* terms. A role is defined 

by a set of behaviors that are expected from the person perform-* 

ing that role. Social roles serve to organize our social exchanged 

' by reducing our uncertainty about what to expect from others. 
Soroe^roles are rigidly prescribed, -socially determined through 
laws and regulations, and ,violations of tlgese prescriptions can 

- result* in formal, sanctions. This is the case of some professional 
roles|0Kich^ as doctdr or policeman. * . 

* Sincfe rdles are -learned, tljere is considerable variability 

tn^he 0ctu/l^erf oVmance of r9l&s, both in terms of one person^ 
oveV-^time (as in. the learning process) and in terms of differences 
'between different people who occupy the role. Ihus, we often, , 
V, make value judgments on how well ji^ole is performed by others 
or^eY^n purselvel^ standard against which we judge performance 

that constitutes We socially def ined^ontent of .the role« 

Many social* roles are defined in relation to other related 
*or complemeSltary roles. The role.ef father is defined both ii^ 

terms pf' the role of son or daughtern but al^o in t^ms of the 
^ role'^of mother. Variations in the rolS of father and mother can 
""arise from the division of. the tasks necessary to insure the, 

integrity and continuity of 'the family as a social unit. ^ 



Conteapotary f athefjhr ^ . . ^ 

> ^ v' ^ » ^ 

' \llie> examination of the role' of the father in contemporary 
America ^n<iicate8' a slow departure from what has long^been. 
consiOTred the traditional. pat*achial dominance of the falser- 
^Ihis .ia clearly, npt the only possible arrangement, as^t is 
demwwctated by the existence of other cultures in which^ the 
family! configijjration in chai(bcteri«ed by more than one male 
(pi)lygyny> or'mofe than one female (polyandry). The^ social 
and cultural xoots^of mbst llnerlcaxr families, however,^ can be 

• traced to the Greek, Roman andr, Hebrew patriarchs. 

. -J / ^\ ^ • . . ' * - • 4. 

Some contein)orary developments aje seen as* weakejiing or 
at.least^hreatening to weaken the salieiiice of the . fath er in 
the family.' / Work demand8>'in our contemporary sbci^tjSmay 
diminish the ampont pf *time th'at fathers spend with their 
families. The impact of the length qf the. worV week and the 
distances between home and place of Work seem trf have dj.f fepential 
effects 'dependinj^ on the socioeconomic^ level and^tijfpe of occupation 
of the father. Prof essic^al-managepial type workers tend to ^ 
wprk longer hours, while blue qollai: wprkers have won. shorter, 
wqrk weeks. This, however, does.npt necessarily mean that they 
spend phe extra leisure hoars in direct, active integctlon wUh 
their chil^en. . . * , - • . i . 

- ^' TJie 4fow ledge e'xplosi'on^sociatedi with ^tapid tecitoologicaY 
ch'ange can increase .th^gl^^lstance b^ween parents md children.. 
Novel school currttnla and- f««^-<hange *in soci^ values tend 
to increasfe the distance ,l)«f6feen the older generation % world ^ 
Old t^ of .younger liienbe^^of society. The traditional role , 
ol the father as a guide/tldta s«rciety and his sense of .sfecurity ^ 
and competence derived from operating in familiar grounds can 
be easily lost, thus weakening the father's self-concept as 
a c<^etent individual. . , . 

•^The relationships between husband apd vrife avk^eiS^ng as ; 

a consequence, of the sexual revolution. The sex role changes 
' associated with.a'more egalitarian philosophy can result in' a 
^ threat to the traditional male- dominance, thus affecting, the ; 
^ performance of .the f«th^r functions. The family is^a oonplex 
I social system in which changes in one level produce ^changls in 

pother level. * - \ , . ' 

" X Divorce is, the J3ingle most important deveiopment affecAng 
tlfe fole of the'father. The recognition of the right ot^adulfs 
. to 'slek \heir- own happiness, «i4 the realization that .keeping 

• a marriage fogethea: for the sake of, children is, an ineffective • 
illusion, are itniJortant elements that explain the continij^ng 

• Increase in divorce rate^. .Greater opporpunities forewomen. ' 



in the labor ^rlcet provide the economic^ leverage that allows 
.divorce^ vooen to survive edbnomically. The main effect of 
divorce la' the increase of the .nunber of single parenp families, 
most of th^m f ather^absto^ faml]^es« 

The Sather^-child xelatignshlp 

Until Recently the bulk. of psy<iiplogical research on parent- 
child Telatlonshipa focused on the role of the mothe^r, the effects 
of ^ separation atid maternal 'd^priv&tlon^ The^ close dependence of 
; the infant from his mother, the satisfaction 'of basic needs, the 
^xare and pretection "she provides can explain the develof>ment of 
' ats.tax:hment md love' for the mother. The explanation of how the 
child- develops love and atta(;hment to the' father, however, 
requires further elaboration. the process of socialization, ' ' , 
that'iSv^he transformation of the child Into a fmictioning 
fmiier^ of society, tHe father is a central figure. The^ father \ 
represent^ th# soMety within v^te family and he also represents 
the family unit to the larger society.. The father Incites ch'ildren 

incorporate the prohibitions, and values of society, and he 
synbollzes the authority of socii^iy. \The fdther Is, the a^nt^wi|hin 
the f amily that carries mDst«6oclal and economic values a.ad' skills 
necessary f or. tUe continuity of society. His Job is to free the 
children irom ^e depen^^nce oil the mother and face the ^sponsibi- 
lltlea' as 'adults in the. society. " ^ 

To Freud, this ptocess pf acceptipg ^rou^ th^ father the 
^^>n/orms asd values of society was accomplished bfecause^ the child 
identified himself vltb his father. « Els e)q>lifnation af why this 
VDuld be th^ casa marked miles tone in our view of sexuality, 
and it ha9 itifluenced researchers and practitioners for deca4es. 

^ ^ . ^ ' • / \ ^ / • ^ 

^ -^jteeondi^ig^t^^ Freud, the power of ^e father derives from 
the anti'cipaCed^fear'.'ths ''child experienccfs of being castrated 
because of h;£s sexual attraction to his toother. . The resolution 
of V this conflict, the Oedipus cdiqple'x, 1^ accomplished through 
identification with the father, puttitt]^ himself in his place*,^ 
kecomlhg .himself like hi's father. . , / ' ' 

^ ' . • ' ' * 

^ociold^pal ank^social leamin^theories also consider 
identificati-ox^ as an inti^rtant ^process , f^ut |he choi(;||df tHe . 
'father as a model for identification ds based qn his perceived 
pow^r to dispense or withhold Tew.ards. Imitation* by tlid child 
o£ these t>ehavlors .Is s^electlVely reinforced' by the parents.' 

. ^ critical aspect of the role of the i«her i» that, of 
pi^ovldlng model for .sex appropriate behavior to his children. 




Thls BOdel Is'lnportant for the ssa^ sex child (the male), but ^ 
'It Is also a gr^at influence over the perception that the:>|jlrl ^ # 
acquirea of what la maofy a huaband and a father should be. This 
anticipatory socialization for aarr^age and parenting has a 
grefat lnpact*>on the trana^aaloa of role behaviors, ^d It becomes ' 
a aourct of both continuity and, diaage In the definition of 
,rolft^^approprlatfe behaviors. Our behavior as parents has been 
■plded ta a significant degtee by our^own- experiences as children. 
However^ the potentlal'for change new Is greater than ^fore, 
because aass coraminlcation media prpvldes alternative aojtels 
that lifcrease the range of ^choices open to ypun^ people. 

liie father-child^ relationship does not take place in Isolation. 
The father has ^ greater rple than Che laother In prooioting sex 
typing in diildren. Fathers tend to revard bottyaiasculinlty in 
boya and femininity^ in girls to a gr.eater extent! than mothers. 
High nurturance agjd participation' in dhild care on the part of 
a dominant fathMC t'ends td' enhance his son's masculinity. In 
addition y peer^^oup^s and mfss media provide powerful influepces ^ 
that can undermine or si4>port the father's. - - |^ 

» '~ . , • 

Father absence ^ ' 

The father-ch^ld relationship Is part of a complex set of 
relationships that link all menbers of the family. Thus, the 
nature of the husband-yife relatl^ship ha^ profound effects 
'over the children. If the relations are mutually supportivte ** 
and satisfying, the nether reinforces the process *of identification* 
and the positive feelings be tweeI^ father and* son'j Thes^ feelings 
constitute' a pcwerful motor to Increase trush,' cbhesiveness , 
autonomy and socially desirable behaviors, and to decrease conflict* 

Father absence iairoften aasoc^i^ed with poor adjustment, 
it is particularly marke4 when the ab^dqe is due, to^separation, 
divorce or desertion. :^he younger thec^ld when the absence takes 
plape, the more dftr^mental its effects. However, trfe way in which 
the mother Interprets to the child the absent father and the' « 
dynamics behind the departure are critical dimensions. . The impact 
of father absence lessened by con|>etent'^^d secure women, who 
often enhance the cmlld*! mas(:^(^)Jjilty even In the absence of a 
continuing reaJL life. idSdel* . 

Summary \ * , . 

Lynn (1974) has ''sunimatized in the following generalizatidfhs ^ - 
what is Hnown about the father's role thlt is supported^ some j 
research, evidence: ' ^ '\ 



1. In most cultures » tl^^ father is most frequently the dominant 
lifure,. oft^n commanding deference\from his vlfe and children. , 

21 Children generally see their father, more than ^elr mother, 
as nurturant, punitive*, streng, powerful and fearsome. The father 
Is most coqponly viewed as the breadwinner and the mother as the 
hbmemaker and xrhlld rearer. 

3. ParentAl-dlscord Is often associated with poor adjustment, 
la^ of popularity, low* self-esteem, poor acljievement, lack of 
initiative, low leadership, lowered I. Q. and learning problems. • 

k. Maternal dominance tend» to lower the son's masctilinity, his 
identification with his father\ but father ^|inance does not 
have a, similar -effect over dau^ters. A dofflwit father that^is 
also nurturant and participates in child care is more likely f6 
have sons i)^hb are hl^ In^masculinitipsb 

. * 

TJie lack of father's love dnd support is often associated with 
ow scRolastlc achievement in boys.^s^^ * 

6. » -Father behavior is related to delinquency in adolescents; \ 
alcoholism, criminal jrecord, extreme agg^pfslori, pxmlshments, 
rejection, and erratic dl^lpllne often characterize t^ fatl^e'rs 

of delinquent bpys. Loving and rational fathers, on the other hand 
tend to promote competence in their children. 

7. Unlft^g, authoritarlto, punitive fatheirs tend to^have 
dependent; withdrawn, anxious and dejected children. 

8^ -Letigthy absence of the fatheJ is often associated with poor , 
'adjustment in children, especially in the case of divorce, 
separation and deserflon. n-* 

The^ generalizations indicate that the fathei^rol? is 
lmport«|&t Indeed, and that every effort should be made tq provide 
assistancf^ and support to dioee faadlies that %ce the loss of 

• the f athir. ev«i , f or 9|^ort periods of tlm^. The form this at^^rt 
8hlM4dctaLa» the most '^de^uate source of support, the delivery 

• system, and other specific aspects constitute one %f the most^ ^ 
critical Issues f acirifc' the America society, the children of 
today are the men,, husbands and fathers, women, %rives and mpthers 
of « tbmbrrow. Human happiness ^d survival is at stake. ' 
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MUSICAL ACTIVinES POft BODY MOVEMENT 
Ulnna Gene l^lson 



Today va^vIII be working with musical actlvltj.es to enhance 



Today va^vd 
body DOvemeiK. * 




You have been hearing this one for manx years but I give It • 
to you again •becatxag^t, beHeve Invlt so i&uch 

What I hear I forget * ^ 

What I see I remettaber 

What I do I know. . * 

So this wllkbe a doing session. Hopefully when you le«ye,»you 
will know the elAents of aovement because you will have experienced 
them. They will be yours and you will have a "feel' for merging 
movement with music and music with movement - and will join, me In 
saying . ' ; 

"We aje the music makers ^ 
Ajid we are the dreamers of dreams ^ , 

World losers and world forsakers ^ 
On whom the pale moon gli^ams 
Tet we are the movers and shdcers . 
Of the world forever It seems 
One man with a , dream at pleasure 
Shall go forth an4 conq\ier a crown 
And three with a new song measure 
Can tra]q)le an empire down." ^ 
\ , , ^ 

It waa once said "Without music life would be a mistake." 
How true and without' movement there coxild be no music. In fact, 
without movement there could be'«tr^4ife. The sign of life In all 
Idving beings Is movement. Experience Gene's heart beat'. Sing 
"Little Wheel"* \ ' \ 

Chifllren by nature move - l^t them mov^. « . 



Movement is the core of all learning. 
All are accepted. ^ 
'All achieve. 

Record - Joy of Music 

Sing 8^d Darrce 
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Record - Going Places Herb Alpert 
Tijuana Taxi 
^ Spanish Flea 

Walk Don*t Run 
l^alk In fflack Forest 

Think, feel, move. Imagination. * 

Present Elements of Music 

1« Where tcv go In space « 
(level, direction) ^ ' ^ 

2* TIk speed ^ 

3. Strength, weight, stress ^ 

4. Flqu i( degree of tension 
< frTC and constrained - 

• Interaction of two). 

Movement Categories 

. f . 

Locomotor 
Non-locomotor 
Combination 'of two 

Now practice everything we leatned with Wheels record, Train 
record from *'Orange Blossom^Special**. 

Hove and Rest 




A KID'S EYE VIEW OF EXCEPTIONALITY 



Je«n Berry Smith 

Parents and prof esslt^nala who live and wrk with handicapped 
.children are often tismpted to view them In terms of what 4:hey can ^ 
and cannot do» th.elr specific abilities and disabilities. "A 
Kld'a Eye View of Exceptionality" la an attempt to point ojit the 
multitude of factors which detenaine^s what the handlcappe d chlfd 
becomes^ and to give parents and workers a subjective ''feeling'^ 
for what the disabled child experiences every da/. This presen- 
tation Is not designed to give technical Information about the 
field of special education, but attempts through simulation and 
role play to give grown-ups a 'Tcld^s eye view" of the world from 
the perspective of the small child with a handicap. The objective 
of the presentation Is to Increase awareness of the Importance of , 
the child's self-rconcept and how lt| develops » and>^to help partic- 
ipants discover ways to encourage feelliigs of 'dignity and self-, 
worth^ln children with fecial problems. 

• Hany personality theorists talk about the "looking-glass 
self." This concept, simply stated, Is that the sense of "me" 
develops according to the*way In which other pers'oni^ see us and 
«thelr attitudes an4 actions toward us. A child's sense of self, 
then, is largely a product of other people's behavior toward him. 
Thus if I see my child as bright and beautiful, I treat him so; I 
tend to emphasize those actions^ and attitudes that I see as bright ^ 
and beautiful. He learns to see himself as. bright and beautiful 
and tends to develop new behaviors that fit his forming self- 
image. By the same token, if I see my child as Inadequate and 
Incompetent, I tend to emphasize his Tailures and mistakes, ^ 
setting in motldn the development of his self-lmaM in a different 
direction. If this description of the developmeiAof self-concept 
is at all accurate, it becomes increasingly Important to discover 
ways to help the handicapped child form a positive self-image in 
order to maximize the abilities, he d<fes have. 

The fj.rst part of "A Kid's Eye View" is, a simulated first day 
in (he first grade* Although this simulated first grade is face- 
.tlously over-structured^ most adults are abl6 to identify >ome jof 
their own early school experiences with the instrubtions and ^ 
aiMLftides of the "teacher". This tint grade is built on the 
hopefully passe approach ^that all'slx^year olds are developmentally 
alike and ready to read and write. /a11 of the "first graders" 
participate in a series of activities ^leh tncludes^copylng, 
tracing, reading, fpllowing oral dlrectlonr, and speaking in front 
of the group., flowever, through the use of ^Irrors, typographical « 
changes, tape recorder, headphones, etc, the participants Are 
given simulated visual and auditory handicaps. The; activities are 
largely failure-oriented, with attentl6n being called^ by the teacher 



to mistakes, lack* of following precise directions, losing the . . 
place, etc. Several times during the activities participants 
are stopped and asked. to report how they feel. They are asked 
te g^ in touch with feelings of anxiety,- inadequacy , and failure, 
whichVare invariably the result of the a'dtivities. The group .is 
asked to discuss the experiences in terms of a developing self*- 
laagev^and to ideatify potential positive and negative influences 
of early school experiences upon. the self-concept of the ^0ft^ 
capped child. 

The second set of activities of '"A Kid's^Eye View" dedls 
more directly with the "looking-glarss self . Handicappe.d children 
are frequently the subject of much controversy between the -signif- 
icant persons in th«.r lives. There ^Is of ten conflict between 
mother and' father, <jr parents and teacher, or. teacher and psychol-, 
ogist, etCi, over what the child's needs are and how tl^ose needs 
should he met. This activity" is designed to help parents and^ 
professionals identify those 'potential conflicts, their effect 
on the child, and ways to reduce J^ose conflicts and help the 
child dev/Blop a more consistent, positive self-concept. 

Participants In this activity are assigned roles and jiaked to 
take part in a discussion about a handicapped child and his needs. 
They are given role cards^ and a ,stitement of facts as follows: 

FACTS , " ' 

Name; Joey Carver \ ^ 

"^irthdate:^ July 11, J.970- 0 . ^ ^ • 

Chronological Age: J years, 1 month , - 
i.Q.: WJSC, Full-Scale I^Q, ^ 65 * 
Diagriosis: Organic brain syndrome^with mild ^mental 

^ . > retarddtjlon , . ' ^ 

Family: Natural-mother an^^father - ^ 

^ YoungeTr brother,- age 4 * . * 

ROLE CAKDS - * ^ ' ' 

Group Leader: You are the GROUP LEADER . It .is your respon-^ 
^ ' ' sibility to dir.ect ^e discu&ston about, JjD^Jn^ 

' ^' . Find out^*^t eacir groop member feels aWlut V^ 

• Joey and what they think should i>e done^or '% 
him. Do not .express you^ own opinioj|a , btftr 1 
remind the group about each other '4IPpinic)ns . 
^ ^ , '.Your role as leader is not to'help the group 

^ operate smoothly, ))ut to play the devil's^ 
advocate and raise questions. Stimulate 
conflict by pftntlng .oik incompatible* qbser-- 
vationa^ an^ recommendations. Remind group 
members to stick to their roles! After a 10- 
15 minute discussion about Joey, ask tlie 
group members to become Joey. Complete the 
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. Resppnse Sheet. Note difficulties en- \ 

} countered in determining a self -concept . 

^lotheri Ypu are aoey's MOTHER . You have felt guilty^ 

, about Joey's handicap, bo you have overpro- 

tected him. You have not let hliii play with^ 
other children because you did not want hlni 
to be hurt, either physically or emotionally. 
When he^begaA sthool you requested .a special 
class and tol^ the teacher not to pressurjB 
him. You ate becoming frustratfed as he grows 
_ - ♦ /up and'wants' to' do things for himself, ile is 

not so easily protected now, yet you^ still 
y • % • feel that it is "your responsibility to sdrround 

^ hiA with love and protection. 

% Father: ^ You have o^er qul^e been able, to accept Joey 

f^' ^ ^8 a handicapped child. You have always felt 

that Joey just needed to get out there and 
stick up for himself with the rest of the Kids. 
You resent the fact that h4 is beiow average,- ^ 
/ . * \ . fault because 

^, , \ ' he does not try. • To you he seems to be a 

Sissjt* and you have little patience with, that. 
You have trii^d to talk to Joey aiid tell him 
that there is nothing wrong with him, if he 
would only try. You Are. afraid that Joey's 
. little brother might try to iid.tate him, sc 

' , ^ youtspend mucli time with little brother in 
H . * "masculln^ activities\^ You take little 

- . interest in Joey. * f . 

^. Teacher : ' . You are Joey 's TEACHgg!. ^ou have JoeyJ.n a 
' ^ special education class. Although you^recog- 

J * ^nize Ivis. handicap *and, see that Ke has, vefy , 

, little sslf-conf idence, you feel that Joey 
has the potential to be much more independent 
than he ^'^qu Hre encouraging him ta 
, v^^^hjnga for himself; You are' trying to gat^ 
' JoM^'to play %d.th norjnal children and yoy 
J * h#1^hould be in regular class. 

Psychologist:, You are joey * s J^f^TOLOGJST . You fitst saw 
M Joey when he wis three yeats old. You h^ve 

tested hiia and found him to be brain damaged • 
\ . ' with mild mental retardation, tou believe in- 

' being very frank with children abov^t their , 
' . problems, so you htfye tried to explain brain 

damage ahd mental retardation to Joey. You. 
' . ^- • have tried to hel^) him understand/thkt he will 
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never do well in school,' and VhSt he will*' ; 

ali^ays be a little .different from the other 
^ children. You want him to learn to accept 
^ himself as he is. • 

..^ychlatrist : -tou are Joey's PSYCHIATRIST .- Yoii vLew Jo«y ^ 
as the center 6f a pathological family. His , 
biggest problem is over-3ependence dn his 
, XDOtfaer, who makes jhis father\Jea^ous By oyer^ 

indulging* him. inhere is much conflict betweed 
mother and' fathet, and you see Joey as the 
^ object of conflict i You believe in family 

therapy, so you tried ta explain it'to mother, 
father, 'and Joey in a tho^apy se^ssion. They • ' 
^ . ■ did riot accept your help. You feel tfiat^Joey 
should be removed from the. home and placed in 
a residential treatment center.. 

After a discussion about Joey, th^ grq/up is asked to *T)ecome" 
Joey and complete a Response Sheet;, answerfog the following 
questions r • * . ' ^ . 



/ Yioif do yOu fe^|||^bout yourself ?- 
Wl^ do others think about you?. ^ ' . ' 

\_ ^ \fKK iB your place in the f amiiy? ■ ' • ^ 

What tilings are you capable of doing? ^ 
What conflic^il^do you ieej.? • ' 
What are»70ur own goais^ ' ^ 
What do you think you xieed? 

• If Joey^s self -concept is largely the result ot how others see 
htm and behave toward hiaj, hfe will have ^ very difficult time form- 
ing any kind oT consistept self-concept ,4much less a poeitive one 1 

In summary, the hajp^dicapped child must be Viewed and treated 
as a whole pejfso^. What he is and becomes as a ferson is-^ rjjAllt 
of much more than the i dent Ifi oat i oil mod treatment; of haijdT- 
capplng condition. "'FAc^ors suc^ as parental attitudes, Emotional 
development, physical ability, professional intervention, educational 
experiences, social opportunities, family constellation, and many 
others contribute jto his adjustment and eve^itual degree of s^^f" 
sufficiency and feelftg of self-worth.- Parents an4 prof e^ssionals 
who'work ,with young children, particularly youAg children witH.* 
handicaps, g^need to become more* aware, of their roles in helping - 
children develop good feelings .about themselves. "A. Kid's Eye View 
of Exceptionality" concludes with a brainstormirife se55sion in which 
participants arf asked to.identify wa^s—ltr which help children 
with ^ this process. Possibilities include: - ^ 

/ \ -eAphasis on reality based^success' experiences, without . 
overprotection " . 



-••unconditioitil positive regard"-i.e. , letting the child know 
that; he is/accepted and cared foj: ab a. person, regardletfe of 
his' performance 

-honest and direct communication among *those -who live and* work 
with the\h±id . , ' 

-rfespect for the child's individualljty 

'-minimizing of- competi};lon and cobparifi^c^ to other children , 
-sincere pifaise'for effort .as well results % - 

A . ' * ' - ■ * . • 



EAKLV LEARNIN*^ TODDLERS: ' ' , ' 

. . DEVEl^OPMENT Of' 1- TQ. 2- YEAR-OLDS * 

411 

Ray Box Edwards ^ 

Learning about the developmental stages of children can help 
adults know to .do to h^p babies gi|pw In happy, healthy ways. 

^ Each child moves through these stages at his or her own speed. 
^Tliere^re no clear steps forgone |j(a^ to Che ntot_. . liany overlap, 
. some take place In different orders ^ and some stages reappear even, 
though the chlild is 8u{>po8edly over that period. 

It 1.8 Important^^ to recfli^^[^^ that th^^ aregtio absolute 
divisions ^j^.tveen physical, laxiguage, ^mental , and soclo-emotional 
' development in other areas, Epr example, children's ability to 
. move al^ut. and^^see things inf fences their mental developmeitt . 
' The morct cf\^>4^^en see and do, the more they, have to thi^ about. 
The'more children 'smile, coo, or say, thfe mdre attentiqn they 
receive from adults, and in this' way their social de^lopment is 
increased. More axid more the toddler becomes drawn into the 
. •family routine and is aWare of others aroutid him/her. 

As children's energy Is^^irected' to the development of skills 
in OQ^ are^, 'their development in another area may slow down or 
even teversev: When a child is lemming tnwalk, for example, he 
- or she may talk V^r|^ little or may be unable, or unwilling to say 
^things he' or sjie uwd to say. ^This la normal and. temporary -and / 
does not mean that the child is being stubborn. This is a probleir 
that will correct itself. . -li. »♦ 

\ \ ^, *■ . 

' ^ ^ ' Physical Develo\)ii(ent 

$ome children start walking as eai^ly as nine or ten nfonths, 
others it>t until/rl8 months qr' even a/littf'e older. This is aof a 
cause f<Tr concern. It is simply a natural ^(liffer^nce in^children. 
* Toddlers' begin c walking in about the aame way—feet wide ^ip^olt^* 
unsure off' themselves, tummi'es aticking out, arms waving as they 
f 'try to ^ee^ ^heir balance. They fair down with a.p'].^p every few 
steps, especially ifithey try t^ go faster or turn ^ound,. then 
pull themseliVes up to try all aver again* At first tliey walk j^ust 
for the sake of talking, toddlers get abqut on their town^ 

V they become very active moving quipkly from on^ thing ^o another, 
^dmething new will us^ally'catch their attenti<^n and they 're, off 
after a bright color^ a ney toy - almdat anything at all. The^-^ 



^explore anything thJ|ttanoi:i^Ach — wastebaakats, 

plugs, plants, ^etc/ T playpAi or one room isn* 
for them and they want to now aro\md > outdoor a 
jH^sh arid pi^ things and drag them around, to^lay^w^th sand and 
dirt, anjdf water to reath for thlri'gii\ to try to climb up steps ot 
drawers or ai^thing else that is hanidy. ^ 



drawers, ''light 
*t spa^e enough 
too.- < They like tb 
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The hand-eye coordination of toddlers ir^still fairly un- 
developed. iKey spend most of their wakirt^ time uaing thelr^ large 
susci^es. Between i8 and 24 months children learn to walk forwajd 
and "sideways, sit down easily in a small chair, and climb into a 
big grown-up' chair. Small ct^ildren are naturally curious dnd as 
thfRy lAove around more.easilqr and quickly, they often 'get into < 
daxigerous- things., They like to move upward as well as forward, 
" and c^^ing Iftjfun. Stairs also fascinate them. ^ They learn to 



crawl up stairs before they learn to get down. ^ 

• Aboift this ag'e, children can use a cup and a spoon to feed ^ 
* themselves, but they still dpill quite^a bit. They need finger \% 
foods and need food cut into small bites. 



, ^eir han^ control is aliO^lmpToving, and small children 
like to stack blocks, turn pages of a cardbtard book," throw a 
ball,' put pegs into a peg board, put^boxea inside one another. 



etc. 

t * 




Toddlers begin to lose their "baby took". They <get mor^ ' 
teeth and their hair grows thicker. and longer* ' 

They need plenty of sleep to give' thenf the enfergy dD play 
y ' and to grow ^trong and healthy. They may sleep abqut 12 hours 

^ ^ a night and also take an afternoon nap^ for an hour or two. As^ 

they -grow tliey can playLJEbx.'a- longer JtJUie wtJhou.t getting. Eired_.^_ 

Toilet training^^gins for most toddlers at tHi« stage of 
development. To succeed they must^-be developed mentaJJIy enough 
to understand what is expected of them and physically feough to 
.control their muscles. Children usually learn bowel training 
fljfSt, beginning around 18*mon<h8^ Toddlers will gradually learn 
toVcontro|[ their own bowels and bladders when" an adult lets them 
^know in a| gently • pei^stent my what ist expected of them. Always 
compliment your toddler when s/he has success using |the potty 
chair but be careful not to^^^te critical when pointing out that 
s/he, did not. Usually t' e ihothero becomes grained firstt putting 
her child on the pottv at the right fimes, but the childs^earns^ 
what 10 expected thisf way. ' Pretty' soon he or^ atte" will gi^ tfiei 
signal. Chlldren\ledrn to ketep dry between two atid three, firsi 
in the daytime a^d then at 'night. Many will have "accidents" fjt 
toother year qx two, ' especially if they ate Ifiiied or excited 5if ' 
' so wrapped ^p In play thAt they don't think about going to the 
bathroom until 'it ia too late. ^y/ 

^ ^ \ Mental D««rllopment 

' This is a pime of curioaity, with children tnto everxtHTng 
jand anything. Young children are naturally curious , ahd this 
curiosity shoul^ be ^ encouraged . These early experiences form the 
basis for learning other skills, for miking sounds, words, or 
Mo^ments until they learn how to do thqg^ Toddlers learn quickly 
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and 4evelop rapidly.* Afound tjie time that they learxt no talk,, they 
begin to ramember where they put things, pr where certain things 
are kept, llk^ ball or, the cooklea. They like to htint for a toy 
coyerei with a clotty or a box^ until it is found again. They learn 
to go around objects instead of running' into th^.or trying to get 
over.theai| They begin to Imitate almost everything that catches 
their attention, especially what other children i^'d grown-ujis are 
do;Lng. ' ^ 

^ • . .• ' ^ ^ " w 

Thtoughout ^hl's period, ^ental^ development Vis, closely linked 

to motor ^and language development. Sometimes it almost seems as 

1^ can "see" 18 moiith-olds thinking ."^ Tl^r ' ability to ,t!hink . 

.can%e seen in the way they use .words, often the same words, with 
liknd movements on^a change of voice to meaT^dlf ferent things. 

^^e, phrase 4^"^'* be used to ask for a drink as well as to 
explaiiyVhatrhe or she^ is doing. One word may refer to an entire 
groifi^ ctf wordi. For examprle "dog" may be used for all animals. 
"Da d|p may ii^e used for all men.' They kncew what they are doing 
and Jthey aire thinking about how to describe their actions^, but 
their words"'are still limited. 

Language Development 

Language d^veld^k4|B^3/^|>eglns at birth when infants first hear 
sounds^ ^see, ^touch objects and begl^^to associate* sout\ds with 
n^aning. Their'' smiling^, cool'ng,^nd making sounds need to be 
encouraged and* praised. Chlldre^leem to recqgmlze names of. 
famUlaikbjects, such as bed, bgttle, car,' or cat.^ They are 

'also a»c to match objetts with lames* anH are very pleased with 
this new ablMty?^ They continue to lejdrn new simple words. . 
Frequently they use a single worrf to ^lean a dOmplete thought. 

.••Milk", for -example, may'mean*"! w^Sit more rtilk^" or "I see the 

This is a most important period f or * langxiage development. 
The more words, children hear, the more rapidly Jiiey learn' 
to talk. Cillldr^n learn to ,speak lif n^ore or less tne sam#way, 
but they learn to iloVt at di^etetit' ages* Some don'< start 
'talk^jig .u^tlL thay can ^alk and get around e^ily. Ot^iers C^k 
'^Irst,^ then walfe, and still othewj learn .to <}« both at the same ^ 
*tlme. Efl|ch phlld.has hli9» or her*own leaynlilg pacfe and 'style*.. . 

Leartilng and sajlng new. words are fin for children.'. They | 
©njdy their new ability to imitate oth^rb. They Repeat words 
, over Md over again until -they sound right . to them or \intil the 
'\<ord8 bring some reaction fof adults^ orlothers. ^1' 

* - J Sociajf-Bmotional Development * p 

Toddlers can get around by, themseiverT^s^tting into pLaces 
and things and gain more -control of thet little yorld/arounli ^^1^^*' 
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' Thef 8l?pw A^wi^ll of their own atnd that they don't.w^nt adults ^o 
get in their w^y at times v Because hid/Her judgement is inmature, 
the toddler its o^Jt^n demanding', negative and unreasonabl.e. Do not 
feel you havA to submit to the toddlers immature Whims. In fact 
yQU have, to help hlk/HeV leatn to limit the^Xydemands aq|i ou,^' 
hijrsts. As a cMld grow^d/he' Ipoks to j^^^s for controls* 

^ which form tKe pattern off controls s/he wlMCeventually establish 
't|i«ms^lves# "Becayase^ they don't know what* might hurt them or how * 
they should behave, /they keep hearing •'nb" from others. This cah 
lead to a battle 6f wills betweenw^arents and their toddler. 
ChU^renlmay begin tq throw temper tantrums* If they are frustrated, 
torki^kr^fc Scream, if a t^y is taken away ov if they hAve to stop 
playing or come inside. Usually as they develop the ability to 
say what * ^ wrong ; the*^tantrums decrease. ^ * 

Young , cttlldr en 'begin to imitate adi^^s copying good things, as 
well* as bad. Imitating is an imporCanl;|p^tage in the child's 
development and shows an awarenfess of . the world. At this age ^ * 
children have no 'idea of . how .to^ play with ^a^her children an^ may O 
push 'Shove and grab a toy away. Th^y are so^ self-centred that 
they do not think of others, biit this too ihust develop i^time* 
They^ll play alongside fthsr phildren rather than with them. 
They will also play.si^iple g^mes with an adult sucK as rolling, ..v 
or throwing a ball: Young children explore evg^^^^^S- They use 
all of their sens^'ind oftem taste or touch tWitigs they should 
not get*" into; At 'this age they neeid a lot of«.safe space for 
moving about and for walking and standing. It is best to remove • 
breakable and dangerous objects out of their reach. Youngsters 
increasingly" enjoy playing^utdoors. They deUght in. spending 
. hours practicing walking:, ciimbing, and moving in all directions. 
They enjoy smaller model>\of) adult objects such as trucks , 'shoes , 
dlshe%: .Toys^do no)f havjj^^ h,e expensive. Children like playing 
with pot^ and pans, spdSaTOnd plastic bowls and boxes-. They 
especially like dirt a ij |8| g nd anfd 'splashit^ iti wdter. 

Many, chilcrhn develop fears at this age. They may be f||lght- 
jened by sudden or loud nqises, such as a vacuum cleaner or a clap 
of t?hund^n Babies Mfho used to be friendl^r often around this age 
begin tofT)e afraid of stran&ers^^Vhen an adult comes into the 
\ room' the|y may stop what they are doing "and stare at., the person as 
if to size him' up. Sometimes they won* f let go. of ^thelr motlWr . 
* but cling'to her and don't want tb be odt of her si'gh|tr** They\ 
* 'usuai;.y outgrow this st^ge^ qjjlckly, especially if the adults give 
them comfort, love^ atid reassurance during this period. Scolding, 
.and upsetting frightened children only makes matters worse. They 
need reassurance dnd security. This is the beginning of fY\e trust 
,that will help thto contini;^ to l^am and explore. J , 

Wiat Toddlers Need From Adults" ' 

' ' Safety ip especially critieal for yoim^hildren. They have 



no^tfense of ^anger^or what can harm thM. Particularly (UtigerouB 
are ttiouseKold cleaning materials and other poisons wh^ch they may 
get into. Put these ^n locked cupboards o,r out of ^ reach. And 
reaember toddlers can cliipb' surprisingly -high. In learning to ^ ^ 
'walk and clfmb*, children ar^ able to /get inta places they couldn*|^^^ 
reach before. It is ^he parent's jdUty to prov|.de ^he projpction 
and supervision yoongst^ers^need. ^ Toy^s' should be unbreakable and 
include objects of different ^sizes. Be sure that th^se have no 
sharp e^ges or pieces* that can be pulled off and dwallo%red. Small <^ 
lightweight, plastic toys are dangerous as children can bit-c off a 
piece of the plastic. Rubber or »heavy plastic toys are better. 
Toys* shoul^l not contain anything poisonousi, and should not be ^ 
painted with a lead-base paint. Move furniture with sharp ^Mp* 
out of the/^ay.' 'Keep scissors, "^knives, and other Irarp obj^s ^ 
out of re^ch. "Child proof 'V rooma .as much as p6ssible, and put 
a barricako^cross steps and prohiSiterd areas. Coyer unused 
electric^u sockets apd keep electrical cord^ ^ut of reach. Leave^ 
things that they can^t hurt a'^d t^hat can^t hurt tljem^ in easy-to- 
reach spots. For 'Instance, put pot a and lids in a bottom drawer ^ 
or^cabiffet in the'^litchen where^xhlldre^ can safely reach them^ 
Opcnfaj and'' closing the doorjwill be as much fun for them as the 1 • 
^ot& and pans. , , ■ ^ . \ ' 

/ IX^ng this rapid; learning period children need, encouragement . 
td talk, explore>^and iny.est4.gate; Talk to them about what you 
are doing, ^hat toyrf they, arje uding, ^ha,t thejL are doing. Speak 
slowly and distinctly to help thafi^un^f stand more easily. Doa*t'— * 
use baby talk - give them a^gc^d example f they will imitate. ♦ 
.what they heat.* ^ ^ . r - 

When "the toddler beginis making woxds and^ phrasea the efforts 
may not spun^likc words to yoyi Don't keep correcting a cjmd'.s ^ 
" speech and d«^'t ke/p telling-a child to be qui^f . Eocourlge tl^eir 
^ €ff ort^ and g'radiialJ.y ^they will learn to pronounce wqrds correctly 
and speak in sentences. This, period lof learning^^ understand a«<l T 
Icamirfg to talk is^critical, for* it forms the taeiis for later ^ . 
learning. ^ The happy exploring child who, is rewarded wltlj words (y^ 
' ieVicq^r^ement ^nd adult a^ention wilt grow into an independent 
learner . * . , . ' . ^ , ' • ^ . . ' 

' ■ , ^ . ^- . ■ \ ' ^ ♦ "/ , 

Sing to the cliildten, play games like/ peek-a-boo, p)at a cake 



arid h^e and seek, fraise thW.r efforts; smiles ^and pats aj:^ good 
wayt^« enc^raging. Read to childlreh, pointing to familiat^r 
objects, in the. pic turesr; As their atteiition, intreases, tpddlers 



"*like to»list€y) to s'imple stories, rhymes and songs. Point out ^ 
^ad name oBjects and acfJ.on«'in the houie aftd-Vard, too. G0t in . % 
the -habit of talking about r^uCine*things>i V -♦^Ips to the grocery i, 
. , ; atorc^, the meal being cooked , fi^dwers in the, yard, etc . Comnion 

fiace tfiiags are new and 'fascinating to youn^ ct^ildren. Thefe ■ ' 
areJlMBiy inexpensive material's that can give yot^hgstfers "hours of ^ - 
enjq^ent and development. Little children oft^ find^kn empty ^ 
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box more tntriguiaj than the fancy^ gift that mm iP»ide it. 
^Because children pnt things ia thj^ir mouth^,^ it is Itf^rt^nt 

that all tdys are large enough so th^t cMldren^can't swallow 
■th««, : . , . ^ ; . 

• . 

Take pictures of the child and ^ome of Ifls |avotite tojrs. 
Hount the pictures on heavy cardl>6ard or in a |iK)^p Sook and; 
.make a^p^rsonalited storybook for t^Lchild, Youngsters jen joy 
stories ' and pictures^ aboot thems,elve6 # 

Don't worry If children tKis age eat less- than. they did:.wKen 
they were infants/ forcing children td eat ^wlll probably only 
make thea rlBb^. Children won't feel like -eatring when they are 
yelled at or ordered and corrected all the time/ Sometimeis they 
may want to eat only one* tbing^ and are hesitant to try new foods. 
But t^is phase usually parses if force ts not used. The important 
thing ts to. offer a goo(i balanced diet dnd to make mealtime 
enjoyable ^or everyone. < . 

Sleep is' important for growing childreti, 4t>ddlers need a nap 
in the middle of the flay Jtod a full nigHt'rf sleep. If they argue 
and get upset at nap tiate» let them play quletlj on their beds, 
looklhg at pictures, listen^ to^ retord, or just ^ relating. They 
may tall asl^p after all. Most children fuss* at bedtime! gpw and 
then. If this becomea a- habit try clfangijag their .bedtime to see ^ 
if you can meed their needs.. When you tell your child^it is^ timf 
ior bed - l§t him/her have 5-lG minutes wartilng. Then announce' 
it is time and if s/he resists - firmly ^and affectionately put 
.him/her to bed, inspite of , protests. * ) * ^ 

Children also like a set routine $t bedtime. This mighty 
include a short stoi?y, a hug from each adult in\he family,, of^ - 
taklqg a. special animal or Mank^t >ta bed. They Vill outgrow 
^the routine eventually, but: meanwhile It gives them tKe security 
^ they ^eed. 

* ^ J*. ' 

He3.p children learn to cooperate ^witlP^and respect the rights 
ofiiothersK Tills piy. f tustrale^childrfn and sometimes -leven make 

angry 4 but by^ beift^kind Md finl^ahd setting* reaatonable 
^imits adujlts can help chtilq^ffgraduali|r learn what i^ expected 
of them. ]^n*t become tiense|pi anxious ("just because your cjiild 
suddenly show they have mindfcof tfheir o%m. They may s^em stubb 
ani (disagreeable. .This do'esnV mean there is anything wrong wit 
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' ^ Try to, be .patient. Sometfhies children need to, have the same 
things repeated over* and jDver before they tearh. Adultjf should 
realize everyone takes time to learmnew things , and foddlefs are 
'in the process of I'earnlng manjr new things all at.,once. , They at'e 
too- young to' reason with, and £h^y don *t like th^i^ play disturbed 
Th'^y don't like to be given direct and! fVequent orders or 'to 
scolded;,. And ^hey <ion't ^ave thfe t^eilsonii^ abffityor languag;^ to 
tell you so.' ' « * ^ ' ' ' 



^Slnce the toddler is not^yet^ld enoujfch to |»ake decisions 
about tKe routine of his/her %ay,l%he adult^must decide routine 
procedure '(bed, bath*, i!iea\s , clothing , etc.) ft>r him/heg:. In , 
keeping the rotitine, your brief explanation^ yill of ten ^need- to • 
be fupported by poving him/her physically- toward what,' you want 
l)fim to do; » 

^ \ ' ' ' 

Tell children wha^t they should di^ - more than you tell them 
what iK)t to dQ. Use a positive appro^kph. There are tim^sfi/hea 
an adult must say '^o" or '/Don't" or '^Stop". But also add whpt 
you want the child t^ do . 3ut doti't expect young children to 
remember. u'^'^^ ' ^. . ' 

Don^t leave a.xoung child 'unsupervised and certainly not 
in the care of another young child. - . , , ' 
• * . ) ' " , *^ - - \ 

Be honest (Vith children. Never sne^k away when they must be 
lef^with another adult or sitter. Tell the child, calmly, wh^ 
you are leaving anil assure him or he'r that you wllL i>e bac^. It 
is a good idea^to encourage trusting relationships with other 
adults. This helps children learn to. love and. trust other people 

V Co/rect, children; punishment may^ be an e^jtottive^'way of • 

^--S£oEpi4g 'disruptive behavior, but it doe« pot teach them w^t Is 
appropriate. Firm but loving guidance is helpful a^d necessary. 
If you must discipline ;a child, try to make the- disciplining 
relevant or in^- line- with the beliavihr -yi>u. want ijo ^xiect^i 
Remember to ^expec{ consistent obedience ' from a toddler is to ^ 
expect something s/he is too ImmAture to deliver. An adult 'adda 
to a toddler's problems when the 49iild*s actions are Judged "good 
or ^Tjad"' all o*f the time. Too often we call a quiet, clean and / 
^bedient phild "good" because s/he is less botl^ersome' than is a 
/€ittyj txnruly ^and boisteroiis child. But the toddler's natural^' 
behavior j>attern Is o^ie of childish impulsiveness and s/he dpes^ 
not yet know what "bad'' and "naughty" mean. Certainly encourage^ 
the Toddler t6 folWw ht»/her qurioslty and Int'erfests in his/her . 
own way.^ Howfever if this ' freedom Interferes with the comfort c^r 
t rights o\ others, or with his/her own, safety or with family ,/ 
.routine oV*i4^1ng, limits tan be set. limits shoulcl, be cjf sudh 
a nature that they break off unacceptable behiavlor, ^d.thout 
^considering the Jljiavior "ba'd".' Whetl a b^by l)ecoAes ». toddler * 
he/she really begins to sfiow, individuality. The hhilld" n^eda very 
,mtfch to Be accepted for' the indlvl^dual ^/tie is. j- 

» " ^ . ' • ' • ^ * ' . \ " 

Watching toddlerar begin to grpy* up is fascinating. ^ Keeping 
up with a child ^hi? *age .all' day can be- exhausting. It helps the 
adult {patience ind sense of 'hum^^r <o t^ke soifte tliie off and let 
someone 'else take the responsibility .foo a while. * J 

Tedders h^v^ a zany • lav abl^ness their* ovni j^f adults ^ 
understand that they still have to^grow into reasonableness and 
that they need both f ree^dm and controls^ life witW thein can ba** 
a deiigh^-. ^ " • . , ' • '\. y 



.1' ' • . ' TOPICAL SESSION HANDOUT 

-.-EARLt LEARNING FOR TODM*ERS ^ . ' 

\ - ' * 

' ' ' ' . Kay Box Edwards ' - * , . ^ 

- ' Small World School^ 

Day to Pay Ideas ; \ ' . 

The folAowin^^teriala can be used in many ways: - \^ 

1) . Objects of different^sizes, colors, and shapies for sorting ' * 

(buttons, blocks, spools, large beads, etc.). 

2) Familiar pictures for naming (people,. animals,., toys, cars,, 
trucks, cup, ball, doll, etc.). ' / . IT ' 

3) Books - book9 about animals can be used to 4t each sounds (i.e. \Jit 
"the cow says moo"). Books with different textures ^re fun ^ 
to touch and can increalse a child's interest in books. "Scr'atch 

and Sniff" books yill help Ae. child learif how things *»ell. These ^ 
are also available In ^»st book stores. . . 
Motor tofs - toddlers need to exercise' their muscles and learg^ 
balance, and cooifaihation. Allow many opportunities for them to: 

- play with -push-^pull toys. , > 

- climb 2 or 3 steps. ^ , ' - 

- slide on a aa^ll^slide^ 

- slack objects or blocks,*, or line them up in 'rows. • 

• - put together three to four piece puzzles. > 

5) Kitchen objects - toddlerat do not need special toys, a kitchen . 
-^caJaihet.ililfid.tfi£h_i^ and pans, plastic bowls, lids and other 

• unbreakable items. cTan >occupy' a toddler for^ a long time. 

Remember: ' ' i • ' 
Change activities often. 

Frovi4fe enough to keep child's attention but not clutter, * v 
Let child i?atch when he/she wants._ i 
"Child will not share readily - does* not understand others rights or 
needsr, onl^ his/her own needs and 'rights. 
' Divert child's attention when conflict yarises: take him/her by the 
han^-and r^ve from situation while offering something else to do. 
. Schedules i^y vary as child's ne^cd for sleep and food is not consistent 
' Potty training is eadie? when there is na pressure. 'Praistf works | 
better. than ^shaming or getting angry. 'Progress .can be blow and 

flexible.' # ^ , - I u s • 

ChiW needA to exercise, explar^, manipulate, cMnb, ctuise, throW^ I 
.Wlk, criep, run, speak, pour and hopefully rest. *Give him/her 
(kpace anp'time to d6 all of this* ^ i f 

Child wanfls tp feed self; give. him/her finger^ foods and spafe and 
time to do this. , * , 

And Remember: ^ > ' J 

This -is only the beginning of ferowiug/, learning, chan^ng and enioyftig. 
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Hh^t sight be true about your toddler? W 



One 'g^r 



1. Average height - tventy-el^t to thirty Inches. * 

2. Number of teeth - six* 

3. Average weight - twenty-one to twenty-five pounds - threfe times birth 

weight'. / . • 

4. Sits alone* ' . , ' 

5* Can stand ^nd may walk alone. - ' ^ 

6. • May walk but may ^ill prefer ^to creep% . ' « 

7. Holds cup and sppon, beginning to feed himself (appetite formally ^ 
• ' decreasing)* ' ^ ^ / . . « * 

8* Plays, with simple toys, especially likea noisy ones. i \ 

9. Cm pitk up small objects wit)r thu^ aild fingerr V <, T 

10« Learnings to cl^imb. - , . * V *, ' sr . 

; 11. Is slowly learning toilet control. . ' - ' 

^12. Isi, dependent on parents f6ri physical care. 4^ 

13. Learning to pull up ^stockings. * . 

14. Enjoys tearing and cndHH^^PAper* 

15, . Likes to pull hair. . " . * ' ^ ^ 

16. Slei^pa abo^t sixte^n^iiours. ' 

17* Says a fe%^^words (single words onlyj %rLth a wide Variation of soxind. 

18. Wav4o by^, by^, jatty . cakes • 

19. Recognizes grewnigs and people by eight and voice* 

20. Loves attention- - responds to approval. , ** , , - . 

21. Repeats performances that get attentlotw^\ ' "^^ - ^ ^ 

22. I^tates. • . , • / 

23. Stops certain acts on comniand* 

Eighteen Months . . / 

\ ~7 , ■ ■ , ' . 

, 1. Abdomen protrudes. - " /' 

, 2. Often has daytime bladder control* . ' 

3. tllmbs stairs- * , ; • > . - ' ' 

4. Uses a spoon fairly w^ll* * 

5. .Builds cube towers. ' , . 

6. Tosses a ball Into a4»ox. * ^^B^^^" 
*7. ^ Turns pages of books, 
d. Likes toj tear paper. 






9. r • Imitates^ crayon strokes ci . . 

0. Walks onyhroad bas^e, |eet wlok ^apa^t. ** J/ 

1. Runs %d.tra a strff, propulsi^^e* g)iit. \ u- 
Uses whole arm action to ftlay ball* \ ^ ^ ' 
Difficulty Inl coordinatingi bands and Ceet. ^| , | 
Li^cefi to lug, I tug, puih» PmII, and pojiitnd In rapid sucaeasldn. 

il5.* ''Takes off shoes, hat< and ndttens, atid unzips xippers. ^ 
^ 16. \Ukee to close dpors, flush toilets, mb^ up a ''puddle,^ dust with, cloth, 

^ , 'f»ke things off shelves, and hand mo they dish when finished eating. 

17. Never in one place long* , . ^ . * ' . ' ^ ^ . ' *\ 

18. Says five to thirty Words* ' * / / *' "» - ' ♦ 
19*. Xan jj^deratiand more w$rrds than caft Sjay* ' * ' , 

^ 20. Kapeata;wordtfV|and dourids over and oVer. ' / ' * . 

/ '21^ Bka 'an abundant re{)ertolre of sound tod gesture/ - * 
. 22. Some ^rds and^phrases Incomplete* . ^ ' 

23-. Favorite ^brda are - '^ye, bye.^' "than^ you/' "Oh, my," and '•What^datTV 
24,. Its always Into evelrythlng\' • ' ! * 

. ?5. Attention span is shorty but does learft In spurts 'how the housetiold^^ 
operates *ind where things are. kept.. ^M^. 
Responds .to verbal directions, butOiflst still be managed mostly by action. 
fcjvV / 95 ' - . ^ * » • 



HOME GAMgS WITH TODDI/ERS / - 

Bring pleasure, security, self esteem, intellectual gtowfli to parent 
and toddler! , . „ • • 

Bait Oftsting 

* , ' * 

1. Sit at tjpible with baby on your, lap/ Place twine, shoe spring or 
cord lo the baby wi<il pick it up' and pull. 

2. -Tie scnuething to string so baby has to pull string to get toy- 

3. Place three strings p»-table with only one that has^bject tied to 
it. 'See what the child discovers I * ' . ' 

Hide and Seek ^ \ / ' " ' " m / 

Cover toy with blanket as child watches. See if child looks for toy. 
EAcourage witb^ "Where did it-go?'*' "Find the toy".. ' \. 

Place favorite toy in a bol (eas/ to o^^n) . Say "Can you ^ind it?" 
"Look in the box". Enco.urage child to find toy. 

Fetch . ^ . ^ 



Roll a ball out of child's reach. Encourage the ch^d toTring it to 

*Have the child bring household articles to you during the ^y (walahra^, 
pan, etc.), ^ . * ' \ ' \ ' * ^ 

Ftll'er up ' ^ . W * ^ 

-Put,ting thiags in jar or. box - then einptying out again (ex. basket f plied 
%rf.th blocks, large wooden^ spool, lid, . teething ring). - ' * 

Searching games ;^ . * \ • 

Put* small box 
box -out : Then i ^ 
get 'the smaller bax outi 

Wrfip a toy ^.opsely -in ^ap^ty- Hive flhev child find it. 

Coffee can ilith slot'*- l^t child watch you drop^ tokens in (pck^r^hips,, 
large buttj>ns). Ehcoutage child to shake them out; drop thein in. 

Games with Groceries ^ , . - / ** - 

^ :^ , ^ • \ 

Show chil^ groMTi^s as you'unpack them Wd name t,hem.. let child repeat . 
Let child help ^ou put' groceries away. " , 

Sort boXes, cans.^ vegetables'. . , 
'S6rt large Q^ns, small t^nfh . , . * j 

Sort cupboard things, refrigerator tbings*. % * ' 

Stack ^cans» boxes. •/ ^ ' / \ 

^Peel onion, skin,, corn husk, ''b^nana* 
Roll cans, potatoes, oranges.^ ^ • , <^ I 



K iMiiJe a l^get'llydx - let chi;id watch you get the smaller 
an allciw the^li^^ to exolojre and try to figure out »)qw to 
lex b*>x' out 1^*1^.;^ / ' ' 



found Games 




Name sounds child hears. Example r airplane, blender, cat, trtick,Wom./ 
Have child^ imitate sounds. 



Puzzles- ' ♦ ' * 

1. Tajce piece of cardboard, and beginning at edge, 
cut out a squ^T^, so missing piece can be slid 
into place. Do same with triangle and circle. 

2. Next cut piece-out of middle of a .cardboard. 
Have, child fit cut outs into spaces. 

3. Invent other puzzles; color,* texture, v But . 
remember, only one cu^' at a time. 



Ball Roll . . . - . 

Boll a medium to large sized ball back and forth, saying: 
, "Your turn." ^ / 
' "I have it." ^'i ^ 

' "That's a good roH\", 

"Go get it." . ' ' 



Water gAsy v ^41 , - . ' 

In the bathtub - dif f erent^sized contaiherB^to fill and pour from. 

/' -"^floating "things, sinking things.^ " ^ 

Outdoors pitcher with spout. . ^ ^ 

/» - different sized containers, • * , ' 

Watpli water pour, fill tip, 'get empty. (Talk as child does these things tising 
action words - ^'Watcii the water pour," "Now that cup' is empty.") Let child 
spill and be messy. ^ 



"Shell Game" 



V 



Hldcstcw under one of thr^fe^ans or boxeff^. Let c^ld disco^r where toy is. 
Let chiid hide, toy for you to find. 
-Hold object' in hand. Let chil<l discover/rtiich hand. 
Repeat games mapy times. Child will ^^fEjoy successes. 



Games that jTeach 'Body Partis ^ ^ 

Let- child toutK your eyes; josie, eairs, etc.' Name parts. ; You point to 

child's eyes, nose, ^ars, etc.j Name parts% Lex child p<^int to his own 
as you name. Ask, "Where is your n^uth?" V^V^ i^yes.,'* 
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A KID^S EYE VIEW OF EXGEPTIONALITY ■ 



'?ean Berry Smith 



TOPICAL SESSION' HANDOUT 



THE HANDICAPPED CHIL5 • ^~ 



WHAT DETERMINES WHO HE IS ? 



Intellectual 
ability 



family 
constellation 



social 
oppjprtunities 



parental ^ 
J attitjades 



^ndijcapping 
conqitiond 




other; 



emotional 
developnf^nt 



physical- 
ability 



pro*f'e88ion|^l '1 
intervention 4r 



educational 
experiences 
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A KID^S EYE VIEW * 



RESfPONSE 



You are JOEYT 4 



How do you feel about yourself? 



What do others thi^ about you?. 



^^I^What is your place in the ^amilyf 



f r 



What things are you capable of 'doing? 




What conflicts do you feell 



^at are your own gpals?^ . 



ERIC 



Vh^t do you think you'nfed? 
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NUTRITION Ato FEEDING OF .CHILDREN 

■ . : i 

A ' Rose. Ann Shorey, Ph^D. 

Department of /Home Economlgs . 
The Uftiversity of Texas 'at? ''Ajcis tin 



IStatement o^ Cqncern ^-v^^Good nutrition V^ital for optimal physicati 
andibntal development jDf children; dt* establishes the fbundfiTtioh for 
adifit health. Even in our highly developed and^af^uent country, howe\&er, 
malnutrition cocists and Iffects the vulnerable infant and ch^ld. The 'Ten ^ 



Stat.e Nutrition smiivey and other studies more limited in scope" documfiirt a 

flaring reality; many children in the U.S. are poorly nourished, " fox 

some, growth is visibly impaired; in others, the^.signs o.f toalnutrit^pn . - 

majMuih^re su%^^, ranging fcom fussineas and lassitude to frequent * 

illxiesseSf , M^ny parents do not recognize the nutritional significance of \ 

the above symptoms nor do they realize that the child distracted by hunger i " * • 

aftd malnutrition may fail to interact with the environment and,^ thus, fail ' * 

to reiich fi^ll intellehtoal potential. Good nutrition for the child is more 

than survival. ' Roger Williams notes that Pee-Wee, i*uny. Norm and Super^ 

all survivfe, but that nutrit4.on may be the often overlooked difference 

between their d^elopmental performances.'' Every patent wants to secure V 

the* very best ^vironment for the child's growth and development. Know-'\^ 

led^e about nutrition has* expanded tremendously in the^last decade. My i 

purpose in thi$ brief presentation is to discuss three areas of ^concern in 

the mitrition and feeding of Children: (1) meeting nutritional needs for 

optimal groyth and development, (2) developing good food habits to lessen 

Ae risk of heart disease, diabetes, obesity and.d^ntai c?aries in later % 

life, (3) accepting the capricious 4ppetj.te and strong will of the child 

as related to feeding practices. , - ' * 

Meeting nutritional need^ for optimal^ growth and development . — Parents . 
have as one of their goals^ the furnishing of "bptimat nutritio;i to their* ; ^ 
^children, either* directly or through concern about child care Services. ^ - ' , 
Optiftal nutrition may be defined as that tJfiysiological state^ in which no 
alteration in nutritional status could .result in improvement'' of well-being, 
that .state where^^efnetic -or envlronmeata^ factors, but net fiutiitional f _ * 

factor^, liAit mental and physical development. The concept of optimal ► r 

nutrition is not compatible with the idea that "more «ds better." It ^ 
Implies that onCe needs are met" and there are stores of "nutrients" suf f ici^t 
t6 peet common s.tres^s and 'illnesses, the individtial is not benefited by 
further intake of the nutrient. In fact, for some vitamins and minerals,, 
toxic symptoms are -recognized, when high^lntakes are maintained for periods 
Of time. ... / ^\ . ? * 



/ • • • 

The optimally notirisljed child demonstrates many ol the criteria of 

good health including emotional and phys|.cal growth, general vitality,^ 

health]^ appearance, good appetite, resistance to infection and an energetic 

approach to activity. ^ r 

Repommendatiops of 'the^ood and Nutrition Boar^i-of the National 
' Research Council of the National Academy of Science are frequently 
used as criteria for amounta of nutrientp*that should pTrov id e adequate^ 
nourishment for most healthy people in the U.S. ^ These Recommended Dietary 
Allowances, termed RDA's serve as useful guidelines for the evaluation of 
the ^idecjuacy of nutriet int^ikes for mpst age groups and' guide food" pro- 
) grams in the U.S.,' such as the School Lunch Program and federally financed* 



-I • • ■ . . • 

child care centers* It Is Important to uo^e that there are i?anu nutrients 
obtaliled In food for yblch recommendations have not been established* 

The diets of children are not adults diet-s scaled down proporttona.tely 
to child size. Ift the following table, th€> suggested, nutrient allowance of 
a typical mother, 23-50 years of agn, 128 pounds, 65 inches tall is shown. 
^Nutrient ^lloimnces for. two age groups of children,^ I73 and 4r-6 years of 
age, are also shown. Niuobers in parentheses represent tha percent of the 
Mother's allowance that is suggested for the child. ^ . ( ^ 
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C(»iPARISOW OF SUGGESTED NUTRIENT INTAKES FOR MOTHER AND CHILD 
. AS GIVEN IN THE 1974 RECOMMENDED DAILY DIETARY -ALLOWANCES . 

Nutrient Mother 



Child 



Energy, kcal -2,000 

Protein, grains 46 

Vitamin A, retinol 

equiv. , 800 

Vitamin D, lU ^ " None 

Vitamin E^ lU - 1*2 

Ascorbic, Acid/Vitamin C 
milligrams , 45 

Folacin, micrograms ' 400 

Niacin, milligrams ^ 13 

Riboflavin, milligrams 1.2* 

Thiamin, milligrams ^.0 

Vitamin^ Bg, milligrams 2.0 

Vitafliln Bj-2, micrograms 3.0 

Calcium, m^llgrams 800 

Phosphorus, mllllgtmns 800 

Iodine,' micrograms - 100 

Iroo, milligrams ^ 18 

. Magnesium, milligrams 300 

Zlnc^ milligrams • 15 



4-3 years 
28 pounds 



4-6 years 



1,300 (65Z) 

^23 (50%) 

400 (50Z) 

400 ~ 

7 (58%) 

40 (89%) 

100 (25%) 

. 9 (69%) 

0.8 (67%) 

0.7 (70%) 

0.6 (30%) 

^.0 (33%)^ 

800 (100%) 

800 (lOOJl). 

'60 (60%) 

15 (83%-) 

150 (50%) ' 

lo'" (67%) 



800 


(90%) 


30 


(65%) 


500 


(63%) 


400 


— 




(75%) 


40 


(89%) 


200 


(50%). 


'12 


(92%) 


1.1 


(92%) 


0.9 


(90%) , 




(45%) 


1.5 


(50%)' 


800 


(100%) 


8G0 


(100%) 


80 


(80%) 


10 


(56%) 


200 


(67%) 


10 


(67%) 



103 



99' 



As Indlcat^ ln the tatle, the 4-6 year old child weighing 44 pounds, 
or about 1/3 of his aether's weight, requires 90Z of her energy allowance; 
65Z of the protein; 75Z of the yitamin E; 89%, of the Vitamin C; approximately 
30% of thiamin, niacin,. and riboflavin; a 'full 100% of the calcium and 
phosphorous, and 83Z of the magnesium. It is difficult to envision the 
.4-6 y«sr old as requiring many nutrients in roughly the aame amounts as his 
mother or tocher. How. can we then accept the practice of giving teachers- 
a bigger plate of f^>d than students? 

ribw difficult is it to deisign menus that provide for the 
children? For convenience, the foods required for, the maintenance 
nutrition can be grotiped according to the majo^ nutri^t that 
wd the amount>s of each grcHip that should result in good nutritioi! 
shown. The. following ti^jble sumnarises the amounts of tne major fc 
groups that should restilt in a well nourished child. ^ It is Impottb 
that a variety of foods, raw and cooked^ be offered. Since there 1 
nutrients for which no R^A's have been established , the only way td 
good nutrition is through variety. The coaments^in the table are« 
suggestions to Improve food choices in keeping the current recommendations 
of nutritionists. The emphasis on fr^sh vegetables i^ stated to help Meet 
the reconmiendation for folacin. . 

The minimum food intake required for good nutrition for the 4-6 year 
old child could be distributjed into meals as shown below^ Tdr the smaller 
child, the size of the serving would vary but ^ist \the frequency. 

4 ' ' ^ 





DAILY FOOD PLAN FOR THE 4-5 YEAR OLD 



✓ 








\ Servings 


9 






Milk 


Meat . 




"Ve^table 


Btead, Cerea)., 


. Fat ' • 


- f 


cups 


oz 


Vit C 
serving 


\ ' ' ■ 

VltA liters , 
equiVaJ^ehf 


Starchy Vegetables 
1 Qlice equivalent 




Breakfast 


1 


r 


, 1/2 — 




1-1 1/2 


1 


Snack 


1/2. 




1/2 








Lunch 


1/2 


1 1/2 


•1/2 


1 


1 


1 ' 


Snack 


* 1/2 ■ 


1/2 






1 




Dinner 


1/2 


2 


1/2 


1 


1 


.. 1 


' Totat 


3 


5 


1 1 
1 


. '2 . ' y 


V ^ 

4-5 . 


3 



' Hany of the tables of basic food groups allow for snacks as appetite 
demands. 1 disagree with this esrphasls. For children, snacks must bd 
viewed as an Integral part of the food plan and no€ just an occasion for 
# extra calories. The Inclusion of a high quallty'^rotein dburce In* the 

form milk, egg or meat group at each snack time Is Important td ensure 
good retention of protein nitrogen by«the active, growing body. Efch 
calorie the child consumes must ca^ry with It a full complement of 
nutrients ^f he Is tq be well nourished. Nutritionists refer to the 
"nutrient density*' of foods as a measure of the amounts ^f nutrient per 
calorie. An egg Is high, a soft drink Is low enough to be classed as ' 
, "empty calories.*' The process of growth requires the concomitant pre* 
¥ sence of all nutrients Including protein, calories from fat and carbo- 
hydrate, minerals and vitamins, if the child is distracted or tlr^d at # 
a meal. It Is ^portant that the n^t food offered be of good quality, 
that It supply a balanced mixture of nutrients; This fact emphasized the 
point stated ^bove, that snacks be viewed as an Integral part of the diet 
and not an opportunl-ty for empty calories. , • 



MINllfiJM FOOD Ilk. 



'AKE FOR GOOD NUTRITION FOR CHILDREN 



Food Group 



Aoibuiits Per Day for* 
Age Groups 



iComments 



Milk and cheese 

' (cupa or equivalent) 



1 ^r 2-3 yrs 4-5 yrs 
2 • ' 2-3' 3 



Meat ^ group (ounces) »3 
Includes egg, lean meat 
flah, poultry, liver, 
peanut butter ^ 



Fruit and vegetable groups (p^ipS 
Vitamin C d^ource 1/J 1/2 



Vitamin A source — dark 
green or deep yellow 

. 1/3 -3/16 



Other fruits and " At led:st.2 servings! 
vegetables 



^3 



Bread, cer'ear^tarchy 
vegetable (T>iice . 2 
equivalent 



3-4 




1 oz cheese gives 4/5 the caltlum 

In :\ cup milk • 
Skim or 1% fat milk productfir will 
lower the contrib ution t o^^ard . 
^ saturated fats of this g^up 



5 1 egg, 3 Tbsp cottage cheese or 1 oz 

- • Cheddar type cheese givjes protein ^ 
equivalent to 1 oz of meat 
2 Tbsp peanut butter supplies approxi- 
mately ^he ^ame anTount of protein as 
1 oz of meat ]>ttt.i^^ ivlce as high in 
calories » / . ^ * 

Tender, lean meat, broiled chicken or 
^aked fish has more protein per oz 
than fried or fatty ieats or pro- 
cessed products 'like weiners, l^n- u 
« 'cheon meats or fish sticks 

1/2* Citrus, .berries, tomato, cabbie, 

> cantalope are good sources oX 

vitamin C ^ 
* On^ cup of tomato jirie^>Jiasthe 
vitamin C equivalent of l72 cup 
citrus juice, canned, frozen or 
fresh . , " 

t ' jReal juices contain 'more than the * 
Sugar and vitamin C of powdered 
^juices or juice drinks^^ 



ERJC 



Carrota, sweet potatoe^, .spinach 
are good sources o.f vitamin A 

V^getabJri^ sHould b^ properly' cooked 
with IFmirilmum amount of wa^er 

Fresh, unsweetened fruits and a 

variety of fr^sh vegetables ate 
1 suggested 



lljl cup cooked rice or pasta equals 
^ * '1 slice bread 

^ Whole grain or enriched* b;:eads carry 
feWer etoipty calories than cakes or 
most cookies 
Whol6 grain products -have vitamin E, 

and minerals not found in similar 
106 102 amounts in enric>ied^ products 



MlNljroM FOOD INTAKE FOR GOOD NUTRITION FOR ClUttDREN ^ 



Food Groop 

• 4 



T 

Oils 



Snacks 



Amounts Per Day^for 
' ' Age Groups 



Comments 



1 yr ' Z^T^yrs 4-5 yrs 



Approximately 1 Tb/day 
^ 4 



Most childr^ l%ive no 
additional caloric 
requirements so that 
snacks should come - 
from the above groups. 



'Corn, soybean, cottonseed and saf- ^ 
flower oils are a cource of poly- ' 
* unsaturated fa»ty acids and vit|4iin 

. An apple dr a slice of pumpkin or 
raisin bread is a better snack 
than cake, cookies, br sweets 
since it contributes ^o meeting 
- overall nutritional requirements. 



- 1 



To emphasize the importance, of snacks » they could more appro praal; el.y ^be 
'termed, " mldmornlng or i|ild-af temoon nourlshmant 

' rXl^he dally food plan shown ab9Ve assumes that children receive a good 
break^ltst, but few actually start the'dayvlth a breakfast as' good ^s that, 
shown Iti the plan, for example, 1 cup mllk» 1 egg, l/^ orange » 1 slice wheat 
bread ai^ 1 t^spoon pplyunsaturated margarine, "Children receiving less- than 
tbis foxH)ralfkf'ast rely evetuniore herfvily on snacks and luncH to obtain their 
daily quota of nutrients. For these children, the inclusion, of a protein source 
at the morning ^nack .time is important. Milk, a^ a Ireverage, at Jthe vejy. least, 
should be included to supply protein. 

^ Children cannot consume J^rge quantities of food at one time. Again, with 
reference to the meal plan, ^Ais an unusual child who eats more than I J 2. cup , 
milk, 2*oz. of meat, 1/2 ,cup gileen p^eas, 1/8 cup carrots, 1 slice bread and 1 
teaspoon polyunsaturated margarine. Snack tlmeel^ are vital places for the inclu- 
. sion of foods* needed to insure g^d nutrltlon> ^ ^If these times are used 
for "empty calorie" foods high in sugar or fat it is almostylmpossible for 
the chij.4 to meet his daily needs in the regular meals, ancf if he^does, 
his calorie needs may be exceeded and he will become obese, A snack -for ^ 
mid-morning^ in this plan, could iiteludl^ 1/2^. cup milk, 1/4 cup cantalope 
balls,' and 1/2 slice bread. In the afternoon, 1/2 cu^) milk, 1 slice 
bread and 1 tablespoon peanut bytter Hould meet the plan. Th^se ^snacks r 
are. substantial contributions to -the dally total intake. In contrast, ^ 
et glass of punch an^'^a sugar cookie would be little except add calories to 
the diet, v V j , ^ r ' 

f r 

^ Menu jplanning is essential to ensure the overall ^quality of the diet. 
For exantple, c|Dntrast 'the fol]^ing lunches: 

1, 1/2 cup milk ' • .11; 1/2 cup chocolate .milk 

^ ' ^ 1 1/2 oz baked f i»h ^ ^ 2 fish sticks with catsup 

l/'l cup carrots, and peas ' ' 1V2 cup corn 

1^'whole. wheat muffin white bread with butter^ 

1 tsp polyunsaturated margarine 1/2^ cup jello ^ 

1/2 cup apple wedges 

Both i^enus supply about.«lffie same number of calories* but the adiounts of 
trace minerals, B vitamins ,. vitamin A and other nutrients vary greatly, 

. ■ \ • - ' ' • . ■ 

• Protin sources used menud should/be relatively unextended by starches. 
Children may not be given aiixadequate size serving or cannot eat a large enough 
serving of a casserole or stew to obtain the l''l/2 oz. of meat required^ In 
child par^ facilities, the use of stai^dardlzed recipes will ensure that 'a 
casserole to serve f-ifty children contains 4,7 lb cooked or 5.9 lb uncoo^ced 
meat, the amount required.-to give each child 1.5 dz. In addition, casserole 
dishes are often extended by saturated fats, an undesirable practice. Cold 
cuts 'or convenience meat products contain a relatively high proportion of 
fat and a lower proportion of protein than lean meata^ if the cost of these 
products is balculated not on a per poum} basis but on the basis of, the amount 
to obtain the protein in a 1 1/2 ot serving X)f meat, convenienc^^ieats are 
oft^en more expensive than lean meat, fish, qr poultry. 

. . . • \ . ' \- 
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- ' Rich desserts, or those .containin/ largely "aiagj^/ ^^^^ sugats 

and fatd may, if ^serve^ an the same jplate, detract from the eating* of 'othfer, 
more nutritious, foods. Unsweetened fresh bruits, fjuit breads, wh6le grain 
^iEflns or certain types of cookies are better choices for the child than 
jello., canned frtlits wi^i syrup,, andfar most store-bought* icookies or ^^|^s.^ 

Breads, cereals- ayd starchy vegetable^ serve as major sources o( complex 
carbohydrate, B complex vitamins and minerals. Whole grain > products give a 
better complement of nutrients per calorie than highly processed or refined 
products.. ^ 



Good dentAl health is promoted by the ellnfination of sugars and highly, 
processed grain products from the diet, particularly iiub^EVeen meals-. 

f - / _ ' ^ ' , • 

Developing good food habits. — We cannot merely llstt|fopds for the child 
to* eat to achiev.e optimal nutrij^ion, we must alao consiol^the development of 
good food habits. Contrary tO/ popular o|iiaioii^, ^children do not instinctively 
choose a well balanced diet,. In a study that; is often quoted^, ^ildren who had 
jusf. been w^ned were given a free choice of foods. Over a {)eriod of time'th4y 

.^elected a reasonably balanced diet an^ enjcJyed good health an^^acceptable^growth, 
by 1928 standard. This study has been cited as a reason for letting children 
eat whatevet they want, and hoping their diet balancep^in the long run; 
however, reference to the original work shows that the children had not 
been previously influenced in food choices and that the choices that were 
made available to ftiem included whole grain products, meats, vegetables, 
milk products and fresh fruits. All were "gbo<^ choices, that is, there 
weye no "dessert choices" such as candies, cakey^ soft drinks or cookies. 
The data suggests' that given a selection of Wholesome foods. ifith no dis- 
tracting sweets, children' will, if they have npt been pre-condijioned , and ^ 

, over a perio* of time, select a reasonably balanced diet. "Few children 
exists who have not been biased .i)y the^* sweet taste of sugar.' ^ ^ 

'Developing good food habits and teaching good food choiAs is a 
- challenge to parents of chil4 care personn^. Many^hildren^accept only 
a limited number of, foods. Continuing to offer only the foods that a child 
accepts or prefers^ strengthens the poor habits of the child. Foi^ example, 
offering weiners, buttered corn, and' chocolate pudding will never teach 
a child to accept^ broccoli. Fodd acceptances are iijpreased by the continued 
d'f f erlng of small portiojis of the foods refused, by providing inf ormatioil 
about the food, by prcJvj^ng a model for the child by eating the food and - 
by reinforcing food ac<:^tance. Better some broccoli in the garbage can 
th^ no exposure at all' to a new or previously unaccepted food. Imagination ') 
in meal planning and ^preparation can result in developing -In children a 
wide acquaintance Wi^^h' a variety of foods. ^ ^ . ' ^ 

/ ^ ' • 

' A quiet, relaxed atmosphere fdr meal time prompts good appetite and the 
enjoyment of food/ ' Maintenance of such an atmosphere requires* Iparent or 
adult supervisio^ and interaction .during meal times. ^ This time can be ■ 
' well utilized to educate children about food choices and tfie nutrient 
contributions various fo^ groups. 

RecommenMtions for good nutrition must be made in terms of Ifogds to 
be offered ot^ toade available to a child.' No attempt should be made to • 
coerce a ch^d to- eat food he does not want. The usfe of sweet;s dr desserts 
• as rewards ^r to promote plate cl^at^in^ act:ivities is a practice that mky 
contribute/to the deveioplflettt of obesity and may promote "dental caries. 

1 ■ / ^ • 

^Davis: /An. J. Dis. Child. 36, 651,. 1928. " ' . 
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Food habits acquired In chlld^od form the nucleus of adult habits. 
There fs^ generaL agreement that diitarj habits In the U.S^wouid be improved 

^ and the Incidence of heart 'disease, obesity, diabetes ^jtla dental carles , 
wauii be decreased by the following changes In food selection and prer 
paratlen, • Many^bf these changes were iv^ted In th^ cQoments section of the 

^.aecondr table.^ ^ ^ \ • . , , ' t 

Increase consumption of fruits and vegetables and whole grains. 
Decrease consumption of meat and increase consisnptlon of poultry 
^and fish. ^ ^ . 

Decrease consumptloiM>f ipiods hlgt 4xi fat and partially substitute 
iy)ly-unsdtura|'^ f ^t ov^aturated fat. .1 , : . 

Substitute non-fat milk for whole m^lk. * / 

Decrease. consijmptloi^ of butterfat^eggs and other high cholesterol 
sources. • , ' * _ ^ _ ^ . ^ ^ 

Decrease consijmptlon of sugar and foods high In sugar conttsnt . 
Decrease consiimptlon of salt and foods high In salt 'content. 

' ■ ■ > ' \ 

Accepting^ the capylcloue appetite . — Children exhibit fluctuating, 
appetites and vary greatly In dally food In^ke." For thl^^ reason. It Is 
quite Important that the qjjallty ofr^each snack, or meal offered to them con-* 
stfln a high amount of. nutrition per cfilorle. ^ A good appetite Is a sign of • 
htolth and a hungry child wl^l eat almost anything placed before him* As 
parents we have the awesome task of selecting*' preparing, guiding choices 
that will determlm^.the fiiture health of our children^ A sample menu 
meeting the criteria present^ above for a*4-5 year old child Is ^hown 
below. , . ^ ^ ^ 



A. 
B. 

C. 

?. 

E. 

F. 

G. 



Bi^eakfasi 



Snack 



1 cUp low fat milk j 
I poact^e^ egg ' . 

1 slice vh^le|Wheat toast 
1 tsp. polym^tura ted margarine 
1/2 orange ' • ' 

1/2 cup low fat mll^'' 
1/2 cup cantaloupe balls « 
1/2 slice oatme^ bread 



Lunch 



Sjpack 



Dinner 



1/2 cup low fat milk 

1 172 oz. baked fish . , , ' 

1/2 cup peas v 

1/4 cup carrots 

1 bran muffin ^ , ' x 

1 tsp. of polyunaatura^d margarine and oil used 
food preparation \ 

1/2 cup low fat milk 

2 ^tablespoons, pfeanut butter ^ 

1 slice whole' wfaaat bread / 

1/2^^ low fat Allk - \ . '' ^ 

2 oz* broiled chicken ^ . 

1/4 cup broccoli ^ ' 

1/2 cup mashed "|K^a to ^ ? 

1 tsp. polyunaatw^ted margarine 

1 apple ' ^ . * 



■'4 
in 
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•U.^. DIETARY GOALS 

1. Increase carbohydrate consumption to Account for 55 to 60 percent c^f the energj^Ccaloric) 
intaike. '\ . * \ • 

2. Reduce overall fat consumption from approximately 40 to 30 percent of the ener^ Intak^. 

3. Reduce .saturated fat consumption to account for about 10 percent of total energ^ intakef 
and balance that with poly-unsaturated and mono-unsaturated fats,, wjfiich should Account 

' .for about 10 percent of energy - intake each. 1 ' - u'^ 

4. Reduce cholesterol consumption- to about 300 m^. a day. * ^ 

5. ' "Reduce sugar consumption by about 40 percent to account for about 15 percent of total. 

energy intake. • • ' , ^ * ^ 

6. Reduce ^It cojisumption by about* 50 to 85 percent t» approxim^ely 3 grams a day. - 

The Goals Sii^gest tH^ Following Changes ^ Food Selection, at^Pre|*rat ion: 

1, Increase consumption of fruits and vegetables and whoj^ g^^i»i>s. 

2. D<icrease <^onsumption of m^at and increase consumption of poult^lc^^nd fish. 
3;. Decrease cbnsumptipn of foods high in fat and partially substitute^^fl^ly-unsaturated fat 

for siatu^ated ffiTt.; 

4. Substitute W)n-fat milk for whole milk. 

5. Decrease consumptioft of but'terfat, eggs and other hjtgh choj^sterol ^sources, ^ 

6. Decrease consumption of sugar and fopds high in sugar ^lontent 
Decrease consumption of salt and foods hi^h-in saitf, content. 
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CURRENt DIET 
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DIETARY GOALS 
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PLEX CAR-' 
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\ 
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58% 

CARBOHYDRATE 



Pood Groiifr^ 



Ml nlJttunu Fooc f. Intake For* Go6d Nuttitlon For Children 
• ' . , ' > ^ i 



Amounts Per Day Ipr 
, Age Groups* 



Comments ^ 



1 yr. 2-3 yrs. ^ 4^5 yr^ ' 



' equivalent. . . V- '^1 

.V • 



* 2-3 



^ Meaf grpup ^Co^ilnfts; ' 3 
- Includes » egg, ^ean meat , 
^ fisii^ ppultry, liver,' 
peand^ abutter 



^ 1 oz cheese giv6s 4/5 the calcium 
'in 1 ^cup milk / ' 

. Sjcim or" 2% fat miak produces will 
lower- the contTdbution* to\fard 
saturated fats *of this group 



A* 5 



1' 



sPrujt and vegetabl^g 



Vitamin 




equivalent 



Oils 



Snacks 



App^ximately 1 Tb/day 



ERIC 



Mos^t children have no a^^±t±QX\^l 
caloric requirfemetif s so^ that dnacks 
sh9uld come from the above groups;. 



. egg, y Tbsp cottage ^cheese or I'o 
cjieddar type^ cheese gives protein 
^ e^iijiyalent to 1 oz of^meat 

2 Tb^p^peanut butter supplies ap'pro 
imately ttie^jsame amount bf ^roteh 

, as .1 oz of me^^Jbut is twice as 
high itv^caXorie's. " ' ' 

Tender, le^ meat ,* broiled ^chicken 

, or baked f iah^ has^ more protein^ ^ 
per oz than f;:ie4 or fatty mears 
or pro<?essed product^ like weiner 

' luncheon -meats or 'fish sticks' 



Cities, berri^es, tomato, cabbage,. 
' cant^ope»;^ra 'good souces o'f 
vitamin C 
One cup of tomato' juice, has the 
vitamin C ©qtlivalentf of 1/2 cup 
citrus juice, canned, frJ^||^ of 
^resh ^ ' * • 
R6al juitesS^ntain more than the 
^ sugar and vitamin C of powdered 

.juices oi: jui|jp^ drinks 
Carrots,<'iveet potatoes, splrach 

are gbbd sources of vitaiid.n A > 
y^getablea should b,e properly cookec 
> .with a minimum aijiount of water , 
Fresh, uns^Sfe^tened ft\iits and' k 
variety . of* fresh vegetables, are . 

■ 

l7^^^:cup cooked rtifr^^^r pasta, equals 

1 rllce bread 
^ole gb^in or 'enriched breaffs-^^^ry 
eiitpty. calaries than caket? 
^ most cooki^ 

Whole ^^iji protitucts have vitimin-fi,' 
and minerals no>4ound in simil 
a^noup^ in -enriched products^. 
Corn, soybean, cottonseed an^ sITftti^ 
flower oils are a sourc^of po|y^ 
unsaturated. fatty acidsxand vlt. 
An apple or a slice ,qf pumpkin pr 
ijaisin bread is a ofefcter sti^k tha 
cake, cookids, or sweets Vsjin 



contribute to m^eeting overall nutr 
tianal. requirements \ ' 



"I CAN^T STAND ^HIS FIG)|T>tlfjG AimiORE": - . ' ' 
A Clpser Look aj^^^lfiling Rivalry -^^"^ 

D^vira L. WlUiams, Jr. 
wirtn special assistance fxom^ . ' . 
^voi^e''^anptfs , Capien Morale> and.Dianne Wilson 



^.,j[ODUCTI0M 

^ In theVorld around, us >today, there are many kinds of . rivalries 
taking places Rivalry is a( word^which usuStlly ni^ans .senile, kind of 
competition between two oicj iSihr^^^x^Mmfi^ things* Some ^ 

examples are rivalries be^wt^iT'^^^Bipto clothe^ makers, 

^asoltne%st4tions, athletir^tWara^^^BKs, p^a^ion^^^ uriiversitVes, public 
schools',, political par tde&, m49E^t 41on8, dogs and cats, f^xi drivers, 
rock groups, television and,,Taalo stfations, food store's, ^rline carriers, . 
wives and ^usbands,, children and many ^ many other examples that: space does 
not allov/ to Be l^ited in tiiis pdfper. Each of these rivalries Exists be- . 
cause of peoptl^ -or animals wanting to survive (stay^ alive) • This includes-' 
being as^gdod'^s, bette^r than;^ or th^ best of what exists*. Whether riv^- 
rlfes^^-afe good or bad is a mat£er of * q^inion, but it -^eems'aS* though' they \ 
CL be with us fpr aa long as^there is /llf e\on^earth, * ^ 

Rivalries proi>ably began with the first day of «lifi|^n earth. Mos| 
of the earliest compecLtipn .was between the different kinds of animal 
'groups thought to hali^ l^i^d on earth before man' did. Ihey were rivals 
because their means of survival (wajrs to Keep, living) depended on it. 
Thus animal^ 'fought and killed other animals « Scientists state that 
this ^as and is normal and natural because it helps *Wintain th^ ]>alance* 
of nature;" This Us another way of saying that tl\e fitting and killitfg 
helped to keen tob many of one paiM|lcular kind of animal from living on 
qf dominating life on- earth. ^'^ " ' . . - 

Competitioff among and bet^en human, beings is also based on survival. 
Humans have fought and killed •i^e another too*. Fart of this rivalry was 
'based on survival, but 'not as solely on the 1>asis of ''maintaining the 
earth's life balan'ce" as was the case with animals. Rivalry among humans 
has existed to keep one individual^ or group from'bei(ig dominant (human vs. 
human), tb keep humans in control of lif^ Qng^arth (h\xman vs. animals) , « 
to provide a comfort,able^ secure living' place «(humaii vs. environment and 
animals),, to provide food and clothing Jthuiaer^vs . animals ,^ environment ) , 
and to provide for a better life ^ (human vtf. hman, animals and environment) 
The3e and other reasons, not mentioned, help give Qome idea as to '<>hy 
rivalry exists. ' . 

-There are several forms of rivalries. Some of these forms are as 
.follows: ' • 

* 1. C,lose rivals (ne^^y, happend often) ' * 7^ * 

2. distant rivals ^{ier away; happens only a few times |^ ^ ' 
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* • 3. overt rivals (open, easily seen or felt) . 

4-;- covert rivals (subtle, low level, not easily seen) 
•J. .friendly rivals (f or ^f un» cleian, no harm, nowinners) 
,-6. deadly, i^iyals (hostile, intend to* hurt, destroy) » 

. ^ • - 7. 'time rivals (happen at set times; yearly ,* monthly , weekly, 
• ^* / frequently, occasionally, continually) 

8. ' arch rivals (main or only one)* 
^ ^^**y ^ 9.. intense rivals (deeply felti expressed, acted out) 

\ * * 

• Such rivalries^, along with other forms of rivalries not included 

•here, ^re among the many factors that must be thought. about when trying 
to understtod^ihe meaning and ef fercf of the word rivalry. ''Hopefull^, 
these descriptions of t^e kinds and forms* of rivalries will^ lead td/a 
better understanding of what sibling rivalry is; its causes , vP rob lems ' 
^ • and effects. ' . ' ' » 

* V Sibling is a term used to describe two or moire chij.dren whcr have 
^ ' the ^ame parent or parents. Sibling rivalry means tlje different kinds 

dnd forms of cora(>etiition that happenfif between and amo^ig children in a t 
r ; familyl Rivalries between children did not begin with children them- 
, selves.\ cSimpetition' develops from what they see, hear, feel, urtrfer-^ 
stand learn from the world around them. Therefore, the blame for 
^ rivalries cannot^ be placed on ♦children themselves. Instead, much of 

th^ blame rests squarely on the shoulders of those who are responsible - 
\ far siblings' conception, rearing, and the situations in which they grow 

and develop. ' . . 

^ ^ CAUSES^ PROBLEMS , AMD EFFECTS OF SIBLING RIVALRY 
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-Witp' tti/ world ground them filled.with a variety of rivalries or the 

poteji«.aVfaT such rivalries, ^.t is gasy to pinpoint some of the major 
causes o^ rivalries. For a long time many people have thought that "a 
little competftion" was good for everyone, even children. It was supposed 
to build character, a winning a1;titude, a desire to excel, 't)^ to be on 
top. This was deemed necessary to be successful in America's. Capitalistic 
society. However, more and more persons in recent years, have slowly moved 
away from this kind of thinking. They believe that competition should not 
be the most .important paft of our society and it shoul8<vnot be a major 
part of how children are prepared fti^ life; Instead of stressing compe- 
tition, cooperation should be made more important. A look at some of the 
causes, ^problems and effects of rivalries will help explain why there is 
a need fbv this chang4 -in -thinking. ^ 

1., Jealousy: One of the main causes of siblj.ng rivalry^'is jealousy.. 
Jealousy means to resent or dislike someone for something he or .she has, 
is or can do. . Jealousy causes sibling rivalries because children find it 
hard to share parents love, attention, affection. Interaction and praise 
with other siblings. Children find it hard to understand or^r^alize that 
parent sharing of love with andther sibling does not mean that they affe* 
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loved any Uss. Sharing, of ten iippears to children as actually cut'ting 

up and di^ding their love or attention into smaller pieces when new 

'Siblings arrive. Although the amount of time spen.t with each child may 

be so divided, parents, love usually stays the same for ail siblings. This 

becomes mqre of a problem when second, ^ third, fourth, etc., siblings^ ^ 

* arrive in the family. Each new arrival appears to threaten the security 
of siblings already there.- The usual attention to and extit^ment of a new 
sibling distracts atfention*»f rom existing ^iblings. They feel leftbut, 
unwanted and unattended. fJffialousy of the new sibling can grow Quickly 

, * and deeply. It affects first-born, middle horn and last bom $n different 
ways. The relationships between siblings^ can be very negative if parents 
are unaware of this [feeling and do not take steps to keep it, at a minimum. 
Hostility, anger,, aggression can occur between sibllngB if jealousy is npt 

^ checked early. 'Cooperating,, loving, sharing, «d casing which are important 
to getting, along and living together happily, cannot he fotmd in ''situations 
where jealousy is allowed to develop and stay.- * ^ • . , 

• * 2. Sex: Rivalries between 'females and males, males and males, and 
females aad females have existed for quite awhile. 'Males usually are * 
taught and want to be stronger, better pleaders, more athletic, mc^ aggres- 
sive, "more adventiiresoD^ and^monp dominating*."' ' Femaies us^lly areitaught \ 
" andV^ttit^to be giving ,\Tiarmlng,* supportive, loving,' non- threatening, apd 
i non-cot|>etitlve. They learn this early in life and develop Competition 
along these lines'? Most re^-ationships between brotheirs and sisters are 
baaed on such early feeti ng%^and training, ,-ftiis causes I such pi^oblems as 
boys not seeing girls equals or peers, even ^ human Hjeings ; boys- ' 
stereotyping girls; boys avoiding activities thought to be non-masculine, 
and the development of male-^omlnanlVfemale-weak attitudes. Competition 
along Yuch lines can be easily^ seen in their play and daily interactions. 
. ^pys always want to win- when tdiey do play games with girls, put them down, 
make them feel inferior and less intelligent. Such attitudes causes a 
false-sense o£ security in-males. They, also help maintain the chauvin- . 
istlc (taale supreme) feeling in oiir society. " *This ^has* a negative effect 
on pro vjidin^ equal rights, opportunities, status,. and better fulfillment 
of life' for women. Sibling rivalry with respect to sexuality causes ^me 
dif the early proiriotlng of .sex discrimination^ ' . , ^ 

3. Acceptance: Not being accepted or being less accepted ^than a 
brother or sister can create jealousy. All children need to feel accept^, 
' especially by their parents. When one sibling, usually the newest one or 
more successful one, receives more" acceptance than another or others, envy 
and sometimes hatred develops. This, causes fights, arguments, and compe- 
tition among siblings that affects their ability to get along, grow up, 
and live togetli^i\ as a family. Parents often punish these feelings, in ^ 
siblings without teaXly. understanding the root cause. 'Not only are the 
bitter feelings a^d rivalries continued between siblings but often negative 
feelings toward parents are developed by the non-or less ^Ccepted sibling(s). 

* 4. Favoritism: As human T^eingis , we tend^to like some people more ^ 
than others. The^ reasons for liking some people, tnore than 6thers include ^ / 
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the appeal of admiration f ot, -love of^ de/ire^ to be like, success of, and 
accotnplishtt^Bts of, t^ose liked. • Favof44lai| means selecting, chotsing, 
liking, using, responding to one person or thing ipore often thah others. 
Doing this with siblings causes bad feelings to develop and /grow between 
them, itivalries develop because ealfe sibling wants to be the favore^, 
esteemed^ mo^t- liked one. Belgg favored mean^ receiving and getting to be 
the <:enter iDf parent attention. Showing favoritism or partiality t^o one 
sibling over>)thexs causes rivalries to grow and prevents family utiity- 
imd. happiness. MaAy tines this not oaly affects sibling relationships 
while at home, b^^t also, after becoming adults and moving away from each 
other.. The closeness of kinships, friendships, companionship and together- 
f^ess often fails to h&ppen. It is^ unfortunate when this is np^ a part of 
siblingf adtivities. I " ' ' ' * 

" ' jb// ' , * ' 

5. *Coiiq>arison^ As 'ljumaii beings, it is natural to compare people 
and thin^ in decidiN[ig wh^li ds liked best, least, or not at all. 
Whiie \hi8-?lay^be alright* for non-^hyman things, it does not work out 

-that well- for humans, especially* children, ""liost parents have fdeas, 
thoughts, goals, alms and wi^es about what they would like for their 
cshildren and thpmseives^to be or attain in* life. Th<ese feelings are 
passed. on^to ch i Id ren^ through the ways in which parents interact with and 
respond to* them. When one or more sibling shows or lives up to parent 
expectations; rewards^ Waise and coupliments are given. When* HAJ^^ngs 
dOviiot *live up tO;parent\expectations\or want and do things different from 
thoie '•expectations, parents often f ind \^t hard to deal with. One of the. 
frequent things done to get siblings to take on parent interests instead 
of their own is to^compard siblings. Su^ .comments as, ''^hy can*t you 

*be more like,..?", "You should ncake good grades like. "Be a teacher 
•like your brother is. . ."^ ar^, of ten used. , U^ing comparison^ causes 

.parents to deny "Siblings their right, and the- opportunity of individuality. 

^Siblings becojne frustrated, jealous, envious,' insecure and disinterested. 
^The effects of these feelings are' shown in sfbling relationships and 
J.4t^r^^ctions*w\th. parents and other siblings. Poor communication, lachi^ 
of "^loseness^ low self-esteem, friction, lack of tr\lst and other -such 
factors arp. the reisults of pareivt.cotDparisons of siblings and contributes 
to the deyelopment of rivalries. • ^ . , 

6. Birth Order: Much has been* written about how the order of 
W-r^th^af fects parent attitudes a^out and interactions with siblings. 
Birth order refers to ordjer in which each 'sibliibi 'Is born-first, seconti... 
last. Unfortuj^^tely ,'<he or4er of sibling b^^tiAias been shown to 
determine how parents feel and respond to certain siblings. , the most; 
favored positions are first boms-(parent jAlf^ erythirfgs) and last 
boms (the babr forever). . "Parents with one^ild are different -from 
parents 'with two, three or more childx?en. .Each new, child lessens the, 

'time that can be given^o any one sibling.^ ^First'boms are usually the 
•only chfldren to have all of their parents /ttme, attention, and energy 
cluing the important infant years. They rfeaeive more handling,^ talking 
to, and attention than- later , bom siblings who have tb /share parents'. 
Parents being so proud of first boms tend to4)lace alA of their hopes 
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in or with them. Everything thejf want or wanted to be is desired for ^ 
' the first bom. It is ihost difficult for the first boms to share with ' 
a new bal>y« They resent giving up what was once^elonged 'to them only. 
They can feel betrayed, angry, tkrfeaterted, hostile, scared and unloved 
with the arrival of a new bomr- uliese reelings put them in competition 
with new siblings for parents a;^i;mtion and response. FiVst boms 
tisually have higher self-esteem, qoafidence, and potential to cope due 
to -e3q)6riencing more parental handling, attention, and social approval 
during infancy. This also helps them to feel more secure^ in the world . 
around them. Middle bom siblings are in the least desired plaoHof the 
birth order, ^irst boms are 'xisv^ally ahead ^o£ them in most things plus ' 
have the prestige of being older'. ' First to school, to have a bike, to 
get new clothes, are some of the many^ thiilgs qldest children have, do, 
, or get before^ middle siblings. Last boms are behind middle^ siblings 
and get a special kind of love, attention, and foc\xs — "th^ baby". Last 

" boms are most protected by parents and every thipg'- they do is "cute" 
but with middle siblings tHis di<i not happen. 'Middle S'ibltngis find it 
almost impossible to equally share parentsr with the' first and last bor^ 
siblings. Being' in tbe middle causes these siblings to develop stirong' , 
rivalries. No matter what, they do, they are still in the toiddle*-|never - 
being able to reach first bom states nor enjoy the extra love, •protect|.on 
and benefits that last bom& enjoy. Last boms, "the baby" are u^iially 
given too much parent attention. Parent experiences with other siblings 
allocs last boms to get and do things th^t were m>i possible with the 
older siblings. The attention last boms '^get from parents and that 
parents require older siblings to give often causes problems. Older 
siblings resent last boms for the "special" attention, response, etc., 
. that they get. Last boms also use their favored status to get back' 
at older siblings thicough parents (coopliaints^ tattle tales, etc.). 
l!aBt borhs, by being^ydung, cannot always participate in the same kinds 

^of a"ctivities or at the same level. • To have to include las.t Uoms, 
creates anger, frustration and resentmentl Older siblings makfe fun 
of and belittle last boms. Deep rivalries develop between siblings*, 
themselves and between siblings and "parents. This causes many problems - 
in the family life. ^ ^ . 

7. Age Spacing: Parents often want Ihd try' to have theit childre 
bom close tpgether. The desire is to have tfiem v"grow ,up" togertier, 
be playmates and conqpanions. The time between childfen's birth of'vpar^|£s 

think «this way is about 1 ^/2 to 2 years. Some authorities axyd research 
h^ shown that this age distance -between sibling birth n^y be too close. 
It could cause some problems that parents are not aware of .^ Some author- 
ities f^el that at least three years is a better period of time between ^ 
sibling, births. Clog^ness in sibling age is said to cause -competitiveness 
and 'rivalries instead of friendship. There are too many opportunities 
for cott^arison 'between siblings whep d^ey are tfiis close in age. As 
n\)ted before, sibling comparison lea4Mto envy. Jealousy, dislike, and 
rivalry. Often, these feelings have jpfcd effect on ^mily unity, v 
Mvlsion of loyalty an^d devotion, pooi^ommunications , status seeking, 
Mlfishness, low ^expectations all can result fr6m such ^rivalries betwfe.en 
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siblings. In addition, siblings are often not that cloae in elementary 
i^d high^ school anyway Becatise of their own interests isnd set of friends. 
How close or how f^r apart siblings are planned, for still is and r^piains 
the rigbt of parents. The ne^eds of parents should \>e one of first 
considerations in planning their own families. These comments were given 
to provide parents .with more information to keep in mind preparing for 
children. / • . * ^ , ' ^ 

' 8. Marital tyoblems; Many tin^s problem^ which exist "between parents 
affects the relationships*' between siblings. Sometimes .sibliiigs , caught 
in the mijdle of marital probleM, become victims of parents \ef forts to 
•"win" in solving trfese problems. Parents contribute to ri varies between 
themselves with -siblings. They give special attention, treats, surprises, 
and da a^ssiikl .things with sibli^igs in order to be the favorite parent. 
Being "favored" amon^ the siWLings causes some jealousy and insecurity 
on the part of ot^-parei>t.' This could lessen his or her possibility of 
so3.ving 'the maritaa iss^ and enhancfe the "favored" parent's position. 
In a negative sense, matdtal problems could cause i^rents to "be l^sf ' 
attentive, responsive ,;accep ting ^ loving and caring of siblings. This ^ 
leads. to competition and rivalry among siblings in-order to get parents./ 
to give these much needed feelings and actions. Not only are parents, 
divided now, but so' are the children with- respect to relationships be-- ^ 
tween parents and parents, parents and children (siblings) and-s^lirlgs • 
and siblings. The ejffect of sue* a situation is family chaos. 

^ Eight factors — jealousy^ sex, order of birth, age-spkcing, 'favor-4 
itism, comparison, marital probleito and acceptance-- have been talked.' 
about as causes ofii.siblij:ig rivalry.^ There has also b^en a discussion 
of the problems each factor causes and their effects. In,^dditioii to 
.these eiglft factors, mistrust, criticism, individual skills and abilities., 
status expectati©ns, indep^dence/ dependence, self-esteem, stages of 
-growth and development, selfishness, thinking-f eeling-doing needfc, and 
insecurity ar^ some of jOie other things that can cause rivalry among 
and^etween siblings. It was pointed out that fighting, arguing, 
cheating,' poor communication, lack of togetherness, isolation, abuse, 
criticism, hatred apd frustration were some of the prcbxene and effects 
of sib ling -rivalries. To help avoid sibling competition Wd the many 
bad'fiide effects it causes, some helpfiil guidelines are gir^n in the 
following section of this paper. * \ 

. GDimiNEg^ TOR REDUCING SIBLING RIVALRIES 

Many tines it is much easier to s«iy wha^e^ ^ong with or >that the 
problenB are in s'ituafcions than it is to ^iVe some helpful ways for 
ijaproving or solving them. 'Care must be taken whenever suggesting ways 
to improve sibling problem situartions. It is neceisary to be careful . • 
because parents aiid. their siblings differ from family to family .and 
wlthiA the -fimlly itself.' What works for one family in one situation • 
m^ not work for another family in the same situation. On the other hand, 
sdme. suggestions may work just fine for many parents and sibling. The , 
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important thing to remenfcer about these guidelines is that they are pieces 
of information fof parents to know and consider when trying to find 
successful ways to reduce sibllpg rivalries; 

- ■' \ . 

Guideline #1 Respect each chil'd's tight .to be .individual ♦ Bach 
■bhild is different. > At times, they will enjoy d^oljag 
wand being a part of things 'parents want them to ,<lo 
• * and be.. They ^so*will, at times, prefer to do things 

in their'^own way, oa their ,ovii^ when they are ready",^ 
with' whom they want and where they want to* Unless this' 
' 9. ' * creates;som^ real^problem, ^parents 'should encourage *. , 

^ and aljow such icfdivtdual freedom. Tt^is helpjs to^ develop / 
. .V , 'ttrust, securitf self^st;eem, special talents^ confidence'^ 
• • ^ status and;, isiost Important, giv^s paxeitts special oppotr 

./ ' , ^ •tunltles tx> .jespect, acoept, attsend and, respond to eacli 
' • ^ " dbilji. Thi^ action. can help avoid many oj th^sibli^ 
^ ' 'riva^ry^^p'Totli^iljs- ani help bring" out the uniqvimess yof 
' *each ^ibliugl * / 
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'Guideline, #3 



P.tyvid^ each jsibling, wlgth' tlie s ante amount <ff lo| 
' Always shov^Lng' each chi^ld that he or ^he is still loVed ' 
. helps, them feel, accep^te^and cared about. THy^b al^o _ 
*' fj^lps. bui!ld a Recuse lj|p^g ^bout^hie or, he/ ^lace in 
.-tK^ f aijii^y.'^* At tfestj'ml ?il?fli?gs to le^T equally 

. " -Idyed by pa^enta*^^* ?rphX^v&^ {rivalries espefcially) arise 
, wh^n ^they do il^?t g€^t' theTS*^ feexings from^thfeir parents. ^ 
Parent* love, shouM^ not be sjeen^ as ,a,coijmjodity ' to bargain 

* ^far.;'-ljist^ad,: It shdtj^^d^be an- ever present feeling which 
• • ^' chi ifh^en *know 1:]ifey share'*^ equal part of . 

• Reward- dii?i(foen^ for their- att^apts to jo ^ and finish ^ 
ac titties / J^^}- error* is still one of the main 
Vays ;th^t 'p^o^Ie^l'ieajm. ' jljhildren are .not perfect .and 

' vill^l^ak^ pLstakes.' £m:ourage'ment to -keep trying and ^ ^ 
i * I^tafseVTewarlis for :their efforte Is very important. 
'These actions help ^jall' children 'that they are appre- 



ciat^d, someone ie 6o4cemed about them, help is avail-: 
ab^e.J[ 'Someoiie^ cares and jL^ interested in "-their activities. 
' If >each*^hl Id can ' receive this kind of attention from 
' pApiBnts', • ttiepre ^will' be little time spent * trying to outdo 
• O^iher^ aibli^gs atid more' time spent on improving* and , ■ 
' / : ' . • exp^din^ self \ . . 

tiuidel^sie #4,, Give ea:cti child time find 4ttention > *'TWS is especially 

imfVortant to children- ae - they gtow and develop. Although 
it'wiJJt' be hird fAi; parents to .give ,6aph child equal time 
. , ancj- attention all , the time^ they should work hard to come 

close tp doing so. Ch{.ldren quickly notice when one 
' sibling' received more than anotherv #Thls causes an&i-ety, ' 

uhcert^iitity and can "det the stage for a jelvalry to develop. 
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Equal tine* may not*alway/b^ required, bUt ^tiine enough io 
satisfy tlW need must be given. The , saying that it's 
not the quantity .but, the jquality..." helps to further 
-emphasize this g^uideline^ 



Encourage chiltiir.fen'^to be more cooperative and less compe- ^ 
titive' > Competie^on has its place- and aJ-l^iAildp^n sooner f 
or later wd^ takVpart in* some. BuC in .order -for f^milf^ 
.to have more success^, and happiness while living' together , 
muctr cooperation is needed.. While siblings wiil be*" Expected 
to do many things pn their own, while many situations will 
require that they work^'tagether a team.; Cooperating to 
make fSmltly life better, and. more f un, c^ help^hildreh see , 
how iin)drtant their role* isX Knowing that someone or every- 
one, is ' depending on them for tt^eir ^hare maizes sibling^, 
feel wanted, -valuable -and^needeX, They feel more like an. 
import At part of the family rathhx than »a litfle or non- 
needeZmejiJjer. P^irents can -arrangeM^mily activities and, 
tasks so that; each, sibling has many o^rtunities ,to coop- 
erate. The chances to^ compete will coinK^iit they shouJ.d ; 
not be made to pit sibling against dibling\sb that it 
^ destroys' family ijnity, makes for» differeAcesS^tween 
siblings and .prevents sibling appreciation of ^ch ^ 




Help children -recognize and uQderstmi3''^tttg^-^.>££ alin 
so that they can improve sij^litig relationshit)S . 
siblings express ill TEefeiitigs and emotions Btit da •nof 
really mean them. These are what' they -have seen others 
do and/or ^re the only ways they kAow to express their 
.frustration?. Most of -the time th«se feelings and emo- 
tions are directed tqyard other siblings and' pometi-mes 
toWard parents.** Helping children to un<]^erstand why they 
have ^hese feelings/^d learning how to solve 'their • * 
problems in other w^a^3 will- reduce the friction that 
occurs in'siblinfe relationships. siblings -l^am to 
handle -their problems, it increases self-awarenes^s and 
confidence. It also helps to build sibling respect for 
each other becaud^ parents do not always have^ to inter- 
vene* Decreasing 'problems among siblings lessens the 
chance for harmful rivalries to develop. 




P^pare children for the arrival of new siblings . The 
sudo^ or not understood appearance of a new sibling^ can 
make dider siblings uncomfortable with and unsure of * 
their faihlly status. Each new child takes ^way from some 
of the presto t siblings parent attention and time* Ex- 
plain^ing thehqw, why, Where ahd when about; new .siblings ^ ' 
sets the stage their arrival, ^ile stressing the 
importance' new fakly ofreratijirg styles with the arrival of 
a n^W' si^lin^, care should be taken so as not to less^en 
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the status of exL^t%Xi% siblings* 'Having some time to tvelp 
/ * , with the new sibling, but .plenty of tinte Tog tl^elr own 

activities and ^interests helps as&ure older siblings that 
they will not be. displaced in the family structure. Once 
the ney^ slbllBfjg arrives, little ar no -time will be spent . 
in conqpetltlott or rivalry i^ good prep^ratlpxLjias heen 
' done. ^An ounce of preparation will tyily^^ wojth^ a 

pound of cure in dealing with the p^blem pf sibling rival- 
' rie^ 

Giilda^ine^ #8 Encourage diildren tp^ develop relationships ^both Inside 
* and outside of the f tolly * Ail owing children ^o only 
have relationships with their own brothers a^. sisters - 
sometimes* increases ,j:he chaij^s of sibling rivia^ry. Inter- 
acting with the same ^^Solly. menberig^ mciavt-of the tlBies does 
* ^ ' not allow for new ^understandings and experiences to take 

place. ^ The more children understand about in*famlly and 
* . ...^ < -ont-of-*aifl±iy^ttfC,^"C^ 

cooperate, ^play^. work, acquire new ideas "and see how to 
* . get along with others. These experiences can help to 

.develop security, self-worthy responsibiljlty, respect ifor j 
^ rights >of others, and other, interpersonal skills* In 

addition, • children can increase* their feelings for other ' 
. siblings as allies. Being to look out for or help one'' 

another when playing and doing things outside of the family, 
makes wlthin-the-faplly-llfe much better. Ihere are less 
, oi^ottiinlties to compdt^ head to head and more for muti^l 

support. ' \^ f 

Qther 'guidelines which are important'.but wiU^npt b'e discussed 
include the following: ' 

Guideline #9 Be ^are of aad try hard to satisfy the needs, for each stage 
of sibling^s growth and development .- ^ 

Guideline #10 Give children Vjtth ^special problems- the support $nd proper^ ,^. 
services to care for those iteeds^ - . 

Guideline #11 Display healthy, friendly attitudes and relationships, be- 
"tween parents as. models for ^siblin^Q ^ develop beween 
themselves > • , ^ . • 

Guideline #12 Be sure that children know, understand, and practice the 
rules vhieh govern family life and activities ^ . 

This list of guidelines does not include all that a family may nee(f V 
in i'bs situation. -They do tty to give insights into how the problems of 
sibling\rivalry can be solved. Most parents^ Who have two or more children 
have had to de^l with the problem of sibling rivalries. Information sbout 
this and oth^r problems related t;o ^rearing children is important for 
parents y caret^ers also, to know. Hopefully this paper Cran serve as one 
additional bit of knowledge that parenting ones can use an providing the 
best possible situations for children to grow and ^develop. 
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LEARNING TO .TALK TALtCING TO LEARN 
Joyce H«/Coleman'- 
San Antonlp, Te^tas * 



Learning to' talk is one of tbe most fascinating knd exciting 
abilities that the young chil4 develops* When you think about the 
few short years that it takes for an infant to develop the ability " 
to express his Motions, feelings, and ideas in words, it seems 
almost miraculous. ' ' ^ 

% Learning to talk is not something 'that just happens. It is 

\the result Of (he many experiences that the child has with language 
^hiring the flifst years of life. The more that we learn about how 

realize how important the early years are, ^ " * 

^ •',The beginnin^^o^ language and speech st£rt w^th the early 
cries, and soui^ds that the infant makes. Some of these sounds are 
gruntSr squeals, sighs, coughs, yawns, etc. These first sounds 
are not learned. They occur naturally as the infant engages in 
general body activity. All children, make these sounds, even deaf 
.children. Sometimes these soxmds are called coping. 

However, around four to six 'months of age» the baby begins to 
make sounds like those of the language of his environment. If the 
language is English, he will^make English sounds If the language 
is Spanish, he will make Spanish soundsC^ This stage is called 
babblings It is thought that imitation plays an in^o^ant role at 
this time because each child makes the sounds that he hears. It is 
also at this stage that deaf ^children stop making sounds. 

It I'S a most delightful experience to observe a baby making 
soimds. When' the baby becomes aWare that he can make thes^ .pounds, 
you will notice him "playin&!I with sounds.^ , You will also hear 
different pitches. When the baby becomes aware that his niaking of 
s6unds brings special attention, he will make even more sounds to 
delight you, although much '^soui^ playing'' is for the pleasure that 
the baby gains from making the soxmds. 

'\ 

While the child is ^teing to "play" witX sound, hfs ability 
to discriminate sound is ^PR>' developing. Babies soon learn to 
recognize the voice of the mother and other persons who care for 
them on a daily- basis. Their voices* bring about squeals, smiles* 
and laughs. 

: •■ ^ - / 

Around seven to eight months' of age, the child begins to under- 
stand the meaning of .some words. Some of the first words understood 
will be mobmy, daddy, names of family members, baby, .and bye-bye. ' 
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When the child begins to understand a few words, be acquires an 
understanding of. other words at a rapid rate. Although the child 
may be learning to understand many words, he many hot say words ^ 
until eighteen or twenty months of age. Many children, however, " 
begin to say single , words around one year ot age. It is* these 
ttrst vprds that tring so much attention and exQitement to parents. 
Mostsparents are so anxious for their children to talk that' some 
babbling sounds are thought to^ be words. It is not- unlikevLy that 
some ma-aTft^a ma-a-^ babblings have been interpreted as "mama". 

Soon after single word^^ are spoken, t%fo apd three word com7 * ' 
binations like "want water", "go bye-bye", "^by more", etc. are 
put together. These cofnbinations of words are v;^thought to be the 
beginning: of grammar. When the child# begins putting words together 
*you will notice times when sounds are strung together in a sentence-- 
like^ manner but are nbu understandable. This' jabbering, as it is 
_ jsaneJLimfta^* called , . xei le,at 8^4Uae^iriiildl»«.awa*:an«s .andr-itu«««t ^ 
in, talking. Thife is a way of imitating people talking. During 
this^stage j^u will often se^ the child looking at and listening 

people talking. , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Between two and thMe^ears of age, the chXd^understands ^ 
most simple wof3S"and sentences spoken to him. He speaHs in short , 
sentences and carrys on simple* CQnvSft at ions. He listens- to short 
stories and names familiar objects in books an^ magazines*, Looking 
at magazipes and books occupies some of the child's time at this ^ 
age if tTaey are available to him, ' 

If the child is actively curiouefT he begins to ask questions. 
' Sometim^s the endless number of quest;lons is irritating, particularly 
if ycJu are busy. But it is'^the child's way of finding out about » 
things he doesfi't understand. It also gives him , time to practice 
lil^ng some of his newly fbarned language skills. 

By three- years of age, the child's vocabulary will have in- 
creased tremendously. You will hear plurals, prepositions, 
articles, conjunctions and possessive words in his speech. At 

.times he will repeat sounds and words. This is sometimes called 
stuttering. Usually speech repetitions at this age are temporary 

^apd should be ignored. Stuttering at this afte is usually a result 
of the child's thinking faster than he c^n talk. Sometimes the 
child's voca^bulary is ^limited and he c^not yet say What he wants 
to, causing hesitations and repetitions in speech. a ^ 

You will hear th| child saying words like mans, foots, mens, 
mouses, etc, Thelse woVds occur because the child has figured out 
that one rule, or way of talking about more than one Ithing, is to • 
'.add an (s) to the worci. .When> children are learning the rules *of 
their , language, they sometimes use them when 'it is not correct. 
Don^t be concerned about these kinds of "errors". They arfe a 
normal part of the child's language development. He will one day 
use th^ correct word. 
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f Between four and five ^ears of age, 'question asking will be at 
its peak. It is important to continue being patient. At ^his time., • % 
the child's fpeech probably will be clear enough to be understobd 
by'mos.t pepple. He will be able to sa^ the first souncj of most; ^ - 
Vords correctly except for the (s), (r), t v) , (1), (sh) , (c^)^ and. 
(th) sounds. \ T^ese will dev)elop later. The four year old's speech 
^contains longer sentences tljan used previously.. He ttan name and ^ 
describe objeclts in pictures, follow more complex directions, listen 
* to and retell ^ories, an4 put events in sequence. Carrying on a , 

conversf^tion with a four year old can be very enjoyable, ^ ^ 

By five years of agS, the child wiul understand most of, the , 
language Aat will be used in everyday conversations. He will ask 
questions to get information ^bout. how tilings work and the meaning, 
of words. He will tell 4o«ger stories and make up simple stories. 
By six years. of age, the child is .rather skillfur in the use of 
'^T:ahltiSggf^^^7^ 

.As stated earlier, the learning of language doesn't just 
happen because .the child gets older. Lapguage develops according \ 
to the amount of language st'imulation that the child experiences ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and according toHtte quality 'of. language that the'^ehild hearSv. 
By lapguage stimulation, we mean the amount of language ^that the 
child hears. 3y quality of, language, we mean the kind of 4|^nguagfi 
heard, i.e. baby talk, slang, short simple sentencefSf complect • 
sentences, limited vocabulai^y, enriched vdcabulary. 

Since a cliild's early, years are spent primarily with parents, 
family members' and possibly day caire teachersy, these persons play 
an important role in the 'young child*s language ^development. Just ' 
think,* If you afe a parent or a teacher how li^ortant you are to 
your ^Children's learning how*to talk. You can 'assist *them in 
developing language skills that will heip them become weH function- ^ 
Ing students and. later adults. * ' 

What can parents and teachers do? ^ First think about all of 
the ways that you use language. You use language to say how you 
(feel, to ask questions, to talk about what you are doing, to 
'describe objects, people, .and events, to giye information and to 
solve problems to name a few ways. By usingManguage the way you 
<io everyday, you" can give yotu: chlldrea language experiences that 
will help them learn language. It is not Complicated or something " ^ 

that requires special^ training. You must be-*aware that your children 
need to have lots of experiences hearing language, preferably from ^ • 

adults and that as they, are learning to talk, they need oMorfeunities 
to talk. This means that parents and teachers need to als^ be good 
listeners. 
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Now think about how you can use Your language skills toUielp 
yout child or children learn tq talk. You can talk about wha\ you 
are doing. For example, if you are bathing the child, talk ab>)ut 



the things you dre u^ing. Name them e.g., aoap^^w^sh cloth,, tub, ^ , 
water, powder- Te^V what you are doing e.g., "I am putting-the soap.^ 
on the cloth so that I caii rub it on you t© .make you clea'^, Npw I - 
am putting water* on you to rinse off the soap". 

* ' I ' " • ' 

Nme and describe objects that the child sees everyday . As 
adults the txalttes of things are kiiown to us, ^ We sometimes forget 
that young children have to learn the names of a world of things, 
We can Vielp them by saying thfe names of things as we use them aijd 
/ as the chl,ld plays with them or looks at them, Fot example^ when 
you are dressiM the child, nai^^ and desfxribe the various^pieces 
of clothing as you^put them ojin, When you are feeding him, name and 
'describe t}ie food being eaten, 'When you. describe objects, talk ^ . - 
about their color, size,' and shape. Talk, about how they feel, smell, 
'TOdjwhat they aire* made of. If food, talk about ho^ ft tastes. All 

language, it also provides the child withN^mucl) knowledge about his 
^ wo^^l4." ' v* \ - - 

As/he learns, to talk, ask the child questions . Asking, the* • 
^hild questions will giv^ him the opportunity to use his new . 
language skills^ I.t also gives tfhe ch'ild practice in using his 
thinking skills. Ask questions like,' "Where is your ball?"; "How 
does yovr"^^ cookie taste?", "Where are you going?", etc. 

When the child is able to sit and listen to stories for short 
periods of time, read to your child . Children whose parents read 
to*them frequently during the early years tend to^ develop better 
language skills and to do better in reading than children whose 
parents do not \take time to read to them. It is sometimes difficult 
for parents to Mnd the time to sit down and^ read to their children, 
but the time speAt with your child reading and telling s|:ories can 
be very Important \to the development of later reading skills. 

While reading and talking to children ^re important, listening 
to children is equally as important. As adults we tend to. do mdst 
of the talking. If children. aire to develop their language skills ' 
to their fullest extent, they need to practice talking. When i « 
parents and teachers listen tq children they l^arn about what 
children know, they discover things that are of Interest- 'to children 
and they give children a feeling of importance. Everyone likes to 
have the attention of someone that is important to' them, At first, 
you may have to practice list^ening^ but it can be 3 worthwhile and 
enjoyable experience. , . . 

As parents*^ and teacher^ you want children to learn hbw to , 
express .their feelings in a manner that is acceptable. You -can ' 
help children learn«-how to do this by showing them how. Tell' how 
you feel . Express your love- in words as well as hugs and k^.sses. 
When you^are angry explain why, e,g,, "I am feeling very angry now 
because you* hit sister,". When you feel sad talk about liow yofi^ are 
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ffeeling. When you ai^ ^Isg^^^^^ay io. Cljlldren hfvrf g Med to 
''express feelings arid enotloill^'coo and often have difficulty . . 
doing do. Your example can be very .^loportknt to the child's 
social and emotional 'development as veil as his language develop- 
ment. ■ ' . ' . ^ . • ♦ 

Reading, talking, and listening with children not only helps ^ 
them develop language and reading skills,. It also helps children . 
and parents, and cm[ldren and tethers develop, a good relationship, 
which Is very Important. Feelings that a child develops jabout. 
hlmselX and others during the early years of l:tfe,stay with him 
as an Wult. 



As parents aijdgtoMPhers you are speeial people to 6ach of . 
your children. GIvb^ each child the best you have to give of ypiir- 
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TOYS.- GET THE MOST FOR YOyR MONEY 

Johanna Hulla, Ph.D. 
Department of Home Economics 
. University of Texas at Austjln' ^ 

' ■ V ^ 

J ' ^ ♦ 

* ^ ^ The ' Importance of play In a chlldjs development cannot be over-* 

' Mttmated. Play Is the child's way of l^rnlng about himself and 
» -lll^world. Through play the child explores the physical and social* 
t ^7^<1 around him, tests and develops sfoclal and learning skills he 
or 'she will need In the 'future, and discover outlets for the expres*- 
* sioti of cr4|||tlv^y, cariosity and IndlvlduaUty . The child learns 
about himself through play as the child discovers ^uhat he or she can^ 
do and develops ^nfldepce In his or her abilities. 

Toys are the tools which children use In creating their play, 
Aa play Is th^ Important work of children, the tools of play should 
>e of the best quallt;y possible. In discussing the Inqportance of 
quality toys, hartley and Goldensop (1963) state: . ' ^ 

1^ 

''When we buy toys, we are Investing our money as surely ^ 
as ^hen we buy stocks, and the commodity we are Invest- 
ing In may be more Important than shares In a concern. 
• We should expect a fair reJtum for our dollar In terms 
^ 'of play interests, encouragement. Improvement in skills,-^ 

and length of service. . .andi price is no <:rlterlon of the 
toys worth, . .(p. 5)." • , * . 

To be a wise buyer of toys for children,* parents and oth6r adults — 
o mufitt establish Bome baMc guidelines to follow ln„ their toy^ purchases. 

Below* are suggestions of ways parents can become better consuiifer%rpf 
^ toys for children of lall ages. 

. . ^< 

ChojDslng the Best Toys for Your Child 

Select toys which are suited to your child's interest.s and abil- 
ities" The bea^^oys are those which enable the child to piAtlce 
those skills he has aWeady acquired while alsQ^encouraging^he child 
to stretch these skills to higher Ifevels of mastery. ^ Toys which are 
too simple wiil not hdld'the child's Attention. Likewise, toys which 
are too advanced lead to f lustration and a sense of failure. 

Suggested toys fpr diffierent levels of development include the 
following.-'" / . ' * * 



' ^ lAdapted fromt , ^ 

Hartley, I^*E.^^d Goldenaoh, R.M. The Complete Book- of Children's 
Play / Revised Ed.l^few York: Thomarf Y: Crowell Co^ 1963. 
* , Office of ^ Earff" Childhood Development, Texas Department of Public 

' Affairsj ^ Care Urged in Buying of Toys for Children .* 
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» lD&ant to Six Months : Brightly colored, cuddly, large manripu- 
,lativ6 toy? which st^ulate looking and hearing senses. * 
Includes such items as bright colo g^ p ictures or fabric hanpy^ 
iiigs on wall near crib, stuffed animalsv^thiat^ squeak, homemade 
or coifimercial arib TnobileS. Around threWnHontlis , rattles, 
wooden rings, -plastic bracelets, squeeze toji^, cloth balls, 
and Washablfe cuddle toys become excellent play materials. 

Six Months to One Year ; Play materials include sturdy toys 
that can be banged or thrown and objects to be picked up and ^ • 
held. Coionon household objects such as measuring cups, spoon 
and cup combination and paper are good toys for developing 
hand-arm coordination. Also include brightly colored sponges 
and other bath toys, non-glass mirrors and toys wfi^ch introduce 
siz^e and shape. ' Old-fashioned clothes pins with plastic 
bottles or tin pans, and graduated 'cups facilitate "^putting 
in" and "taking o«t" play which develops around one year. 

One Year to 18 Months ; Push-pull toys and other play materials 
•^that can accompstfiy the child as he learns to walk are a must, 
Some children will be interested in dolls (all rubber without 
hair and eyes) . Simple booka of starched cloth or heavy card- 
board with brfght colored plfiliures of familiar objects nfay be 
introduced if the child is interested. 

18 Months to*2 Yeats : Select toys which allow the ^ child to 
* fit things together and pull apart such as plastic bottles 
with acrew-tops, peg-boards (with large pegs), rubber beads. 
Books and music become interesting for the two-year-cri.d . 
Water^sand, 4nd "dirt are excellent play^ materials for digging, 
pouring, and mixing. » ' ^ 

Two to Three Yea^s ^^ Imitative play is developing and toys 
which encourage Imitation Of real events §ucfi as play telepljpnes, 
dolls or boys aiA girls), brooms, mops, pots and pans are good. 
Art niJcerials such as clay and finger paints provide sensory 
experience. Other play materials include sturdy low-leVel out- 
door climbers and slJ^des, and toys requiring tore finger and 
hand coordination (2 to 3 piece Jigsaw puzzle*, 2-inch colored i^ 
wooden blocks, large stringing beads^ trucks, and cars). ^ 

Three to Five Years :, Social contacts are developing. Select , 
toys which stimulate imagination and encourage play with others 
such as housekeeping play equipment, dfess \ip, trucks and cars, 
regular building blocks, and tricycle. Fine motor skills are ..L^ 
more developed and children enjoy large crayons and easel paints 
with large brushes and latge sheets of paper, clay, and chalky 
board. More detailed puzzles JJIO pieces>; smell, taste and feel 
materials; lotto i haimner ^nd nail sets, and leggo facilitate 
concept development, coo^ination and creativity. Books, 
records, and musical InstrQments are important. 
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Five to Six Years : Flvejrear olds are explorers. Include 
science material such as magnets and pocket magnifying 
/ glasses* Other materials Ino^de costumes for play, simple <• 

woodworking tools, simple dollMfcuse, rubber or wooden 
animals and peofJie for jplay, miniature trucks and machinery, 
balls and hoe^. Motor skills developed enough for sewing 
(with-trartiing needles), stjringlng beads and necklaces, ^ 
mosaic blocks. Interest in numbers are facilitated through 
clocks, domino sets, and playing cards. 

m 

Six to Seven Years ; Physical skills are important. Include 
Jump rope, bouncing balls, marbles^ roller skates*. Bikes are 
introduced between 6 and 8. Playthings need to be sturdy and 
Include large scale toys and machinery. True-to-llfe equip- 
ment (hammers, etc.), dress-up play it>«ms, paper dolls, and 
puppefli arevalso Important. Table games include domlnos, 

checkers, lotto. Games with rules should be simple* ^ 
« 

Seven to Nine Years ; Physical ski^lls are still Important. , ♦ 
Include baseball equipment, tether ball, tops and marbles, 
(dress-lip clothes, and doll pity material, uniforms and 
costumes, collections of items, group games, crayons, pepclls,. 
modeling' clay for art objects. ^ Other play materials are 
simple ^tector sets, things-torao, quiz books, and handicraft - 
^ fe\8. - » ^ 

Remaiiber that eve^ child is different from every other child. 
While the above list suggests toys whlch^/ar§ suited for children at 
the various afe^eJ^eyelV, not .all chdj^dretf will be ready for, these toys 
at the ages described. Some wllI'M ready for specific toys at 
t -earlier ages, while others will be ready at later ages. It is Impor- 

tairf for parents to observe their child at play to determine his or 
hej: current Interests and the skills he or she is in the process of 
mastering. ' 

Toys which are vercatile provide greater optlpns for play . The. 
• play of the child is not highly specialized. The more possibilities 

for play in the toy, the more interesting the toy is to the child. 
The most versatile toys are tho^e which are simple in design. A 
baby doll provides more optlpns for play than a battery operated 
doll which cr^s,*coos, or kicks its legs. Similarly, a truck which 
can be used for loading and hauling a variety of materials including ; 
1 people is more .versatile th^n a detailed model passenger car designed 
to carry i)eople only. 

Another group of versatile toys are those which "grow with the- ^ 
child" and ntfiintain usefulness fot several years. A three-year-old 
may use the toy in one way and a five-year-old in a different way, 
but the toy meets the developmental l^el and Interests of both ages. 
As noted by Hartley and Goldeneon (1963), blocks are an excellent . 
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ewixple of a toy wHich grow8(wlth the'cjiild. The two-year-old piles 
^ tjxe blocks, the four-year-old builds with them, and the sev^n-year- 
Qld uses them'ta inake towns for play people iand pars. Other toys 
wMch grow with children include balls, playhouse material^, sturdy 
.trucks and cars, woodworking materials, clay, fingerpaint, and other 
art suppllM. 

*' m 
^ » - • . • ; 

' Toys should stimulate the^child to be an active 'participant In 
»pXay, rather than a passive observer . A wind-up or bAttery-operated 
toy* which turns somersaults, dahcear, or squeaks may provide a few 
'hours of amusement but quickly becomes boringl In contrast, toys 
which encourage children to use their own ideas and imagination 
^provide unlimited hours of play. Toys are tools for learning, and 
. w]iien children are actively involved in play, they learn more 
efficiently. ^ ^ ^ v. ' 

Select toys which are durable . J Tile toy should outlive the child 'i 
need to play with it. Toys which break easily area waste of money. 
In addition, children are made to feel guilty and become frustrated 
when toys break during play. Instead of teaching the child how to 
^Tlay creatively and constructively, breakable. toys teach the child 
to be destructive yiUuhis or her- possessions. 

Simple toys are more durable than icomplex ones as there are 
fewer parts to break or lose* Construction of*" the toy is another 
* key factor. Dovetail joints are the most durable. Screws hold 
better than nails and are safer. Rivits are less durable than nuts 
and bolts . 

; , > . . - 

Also consider the type of material from which the toy is made. 
' Hardwoods such ds maple will take wear and tear better than pine 
ind other soft woods. Inexpensive plastics are perhaps I4^e Least 
durable. If a plastic toy is to receive a large amount^ of wear and 
^tear, test it carefully to see if it will hold up under use. Metal 
^ys are usually good for a long life, however, sheet metal toys 
may be dangerous. A toy Joiqed by metal tabs will have a short life. 

Select toys which are attrdttive and aesthetically pleasing . 
Bright cplored, well-defeigned toys help create an appreciation^ for 
. beauty. When toys are attractive to the child, he dr. she is more 
likely to u6e the toy in play.^ 

Last but perhaps most 'important, -select toys which are fun « 
"^rtley and Goldenson (1963) suggest that children learn best when 
they enjoy what they are doing. Kemetober that what may be fun for 
adults, may not be fun f^ children I . 

.* Toy SafeJ3y 

, Another consideration in th^ selection of foys- is how safe are 
t.h^y fo.r children.. In 1969, the Child Protection and Child Safety Act 
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was pasted which set up safety standards for toys. Vhlle the^act 
has resulted In the removal of many unsafe toytt from the;markety 
parents will want to examine the toys they ^rchase for safety 
hcu^ards. Some questions for parents to ask about, toy safety include: 

1. Does the toy have glass or plastic parts which break or 
Shatter easily? 

2. Ddea the t$>y have any sharp /joints or edges? Are wc^d^ 
products free of rough edges and splinters? Do dart- 
type toys haVe sucti^on cups at the end instead of metal 
point s^? 

3. Ares decorations such as eyes, ears, knobs, buttons,* ^tc • 
securely fastened? How are these Items attached? Spikes 
ot sharp-pointed fasteners are extremely dangerous. \ 

4. Do toys for young children have small parts which children' 
might break off and swallow? Are there any long roped or 

' cords id.th whicfi'^ildren might- choke themselves? 

5. Do elect^jrical toys*" have the Underwriters Laboratory Ihc. 
Seal of Approval? Parents should be careful to read the- 
directions pertaining to' the use of tliese tpys* Whdn the 
label reads "dangerous if mis-used", parents need tev ^ 
consider whether they will always be able to supervise' 
the child's use of the toy, * ^ % • * 

^ . • : / • • 

Does the t^y h£tve any motors or springs, which plight catch \^ 
the child's fingers or hair? f- 



6. 



7/' Does the toy contain an^^^^SBS^^P^s .^uhstaijces? 



8. 



Are infant toys sealed^ in plasticto insure cleanliness? 
Infant 'toys which are washable dre more safe than those 



which ate not. 
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By wis« selection and testin^^xrf toys, parents and other adtilts can 
insur^^-the^ child as safe a ^y environment as possible. 

Money Sayers 

In addition to selecting toys which'are suited* to the child's 
play interests, .of good quality, and safe, there are* other buying '« 
tips which will help parents get the most for their tt>y 'dollat'. 7 
Avoid impulsive' buying. Plan carefully for toy purchases based* on 
the child's needs ^nd interests. Avoid being pressured into ^purchas-* 
ing toys yhich are advertised highly on TV. Parents are encouraged , 

watch the TV advertisements with tlieir child.' Use this infor- 
mation to become acquainted with the toys whjl^ch are available aAd to 
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determine whethelBbie toy is suitable for your child. Remember,, 
l^arents know_more*"aboat what their child would like than a TV 
advertisemefit • • . . \ 

,It i's more economical to spread toy purchases over\the year, 
rather than spending most of the toy budget for Christmas items./ 
When children receive* large numbers of toys at one tiiii#> they em 
overwhelmed wl^h the range , of ^ choice . Some toys are likely to I 
become lost in ttfe confusion and are seldom tised by the tJtiild.^ A , 
child geCs more value from toys which* are presented one at a time 
aha' when thfe child ha& time td explore- the toy thoroughly before 
another i* introauced* ^ ^ - _ 

' It^fs also important to considelc whether the life of the toy 
is wort^ the price. For example, are^^ere items (e^g., cake 
mlxerd for playstove, batteries) which must be f^quently replaced? 
If a toy has. consumable items, add the cost- of r/placement to ^he 
purchase prlcift to determine the actual Cost of ^he toy. Another 
factor to consider is whether there are removable parts which, if 
lost, render the\oy unusable.. ^ Toys with removable parts which 
are inter changeaSlV are* "better buys. 

* *. Some of the^best toys for children are common household' items. 
In addition, E^any creative toys can be md^ for the child. Parents 
may want ' to be alert to ithese free and inexpensive play materials 
to supplement their toy purchases. 

Care and Storage of Toy^ for Long Life 

lawrence Fratik has stated "the most helpful way parents can 
enhance thfeir child's ^lajlifei is. to provide materials, space and 

voi>portunities for the kinds of play activities he ^feeds". Parent 
involvement in theit child's, play adds to the child's enjoyment 
of ^lay and says to the' child "Your play is important." Pajp^nts 
can also guide the child to discover new ways, of playing'wlth a 
toy or combiniiig it with other toys for more complex play. While 
parents should not dictate how to use a toy, ^tuedtions suc*h as 

/'what do you think would happen if..." or "Can you think of 
another way^'to..." open doors for ^venture. Positive praise 
£md genuine excitement related to the child's play activities 
provide additional support for new experimentation and exploration. 

Toys Are not used, when they are tnatcesaible to children. 
When toys^are crowded into toy boxete, children have ^to dig through 
other toys to locate a specif ic. plaything. In conti;ast, toys 
located -on low open shelves *are easy to see and reach when needed. 
Proper storage for toys encourages. the child to take responsibility 
for putting away their playthings. 
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Sometimes an old toy Is more appealing when it'^is put away 
Tor a while and reintroduced later. Whije there are favorite 
toys children will not waift to put away, periodic rotation of 
toys increase their life expectancy in ^ terms of* the child's ' 
ipterest, ^.Attention should also be given to keep toys- in goodk*^ 
working condition.^ Blocks and ether wood toys can be'protected 
'from scratches' by yearly waxing with paste wax. Hough edges can 
be sanded when needed. Otjier toys become^new and exciting ^en 
repainted. Durable, long term* toys, when kept in good repair, 
can be passed from child^to chil4 ai)d geaeration to' generation! 

Toys are important for children's grbwt^i. ^ When tdys are of 
good quality, suited to the child's ag6 level, safe^ and kept i« 
good repair, children have valuable tools fdr growth and. learning 
In addition, parents can. 1>e assui^ that they have received the ' 
most value fr<pm their toy dollars. - 
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TOPICAL SESSION HANDOUT - 



TOYS - GET THE VOST FOR YOUR M6NEY 

^ JoKanna Hulls » Ph. D.^ ^ 

University of Texas at Austin 



Infant to Six Months ; Brightly colored, cuddly , la rge, manipulative toys 
which stimulate looking^ and hearing senses. Includes such. ltein& as bright 
colored pictures or fabric hangings on wall near crtb^^ staffed animals that 
squeak, hojnemade 'or commefclal crib pioblles.' Aroimd three mont^hs, rattles, 
wooden rings, 'plastic bracelets, squeeze t6ys, cloth balls, and washable 
cuddle toys become excellent play materials. 



Ix Moitths to One Year ; Play materials Include sturdy toyd that can be 
banged or thrown and objects to 'be picked up and^held. Common household- / 
objects such as. measuring cups, spoon and cup combination and paper are ^ 
good toys for developing hand-arm doordination. Also include brightly 
colored spoifges and other bath toys, non-glass mirrors axKl toys' which in- 
' troduce si4:e and shape. Old-fashioned clothes pins with plastic bottles 
or tiiVrP^i^s* and graduated cups facilitate "putting in" and "taking out" 
play^whlch develop^ around one year.' 

'One Year to 18 Moilths ; ^^ yPush-^pull toys and other play materiaie- tTiat can 
^c company the child as he learns to walk are a must. Some children will ^ 
be Interested in dolls (all rtlbbTer wi^lio^ t - hair and eyes). Simple books 
of slfercned rloth or heavy cardboard with bright colored pictures of fami- 
liar objects may be\lntroduced if the child is interested* 

la Months to 2 Years : Select toys whlcli allow the child to fit thiftgs to- 
gether and pull' apart* quch as plastic bbi^ttles with screw-on tops, pegboards 
(\Hth large pegs), rubber beads. Books an^ music become interesting for the 
two-year-old. Water, sand, and dirt are exb^lent play materials for dig- 
ging, pouring,' and mixing. 




Twb to Three' Years ; ^ Imitative play Is developing ariiiv. toys which encourage 
ImitatiOp of real events such as play telephones, dollSsXfor boys and girls) » 
brooms, mops, pot3 and pahs are good. Art lAaterials sucn^^^ flay and finger 
paints provide sensoi^ experience. Other play iqaterials inb^Jiide sturdy low- 
levi^I outdoor (timbers and slides, and toys requiring, more finger and hand 
coordinat jion (2 to 3 piece jigsaw puzzle, 2-inch colored wooden olocks, large 
springing beads, trucks and cars)* 

Three to Fi\ge' fears : Social contacts are. developing. Select toys which 
stimurate imagination and encouvage play with others such as housekeeping 
play equipment, dress up, trucks and ca^rs, regular building blocks, and 
tricycle.' Finf iQotor, skills •are more developed and children enjoy large* 
c;rayons and easel paints with large brushes and large sheeTts of paper, clay, 
and chalkboatd.t More detailed puzzles, (10 pieces); smelly taste and feel 
material's; lotto, hammer and nadl set^, and' leggq facilitate concept develop- 
ment, coor4ination and creativity Books, records, and musica! inptrumencs 
are important. 
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Five to. Six Years : Five year olds are explorers. Include science material 
such as magiietsnaad pocket magnifying glasses. O^her materials include 
costuin^ for play, simply woodworking tools, simple doll^ house, rubber or ' 
wooden animals and people for play, mlmiature trucks and machinery, balls 
and hoops- Motor skills developed enough for dewing (with darning needles), 
stringing bedds and necklaces ^ mosaic blocks. Interest in numbers are 
facilitated through •locks, domino sets, and pJUying cards. 

Six to Seven Year.s : Physical skills are important". Include .jump rope, 
bouncing balls, marbles, roller skates. Bikes are Irftroduced between 6 and 
8- Playthings need to be sturdy and include large .scale toys and machinery. 
True- to-life equipment (hammers,* etc.), dress-up play Items, paper 
dolls, ^nd puppets are also important. Table games include ,dominos , checkers, 
lotto. 'CTmes wi^h rules shoul^ be simple. • ^ ' ' ^ ' 

Seven to Nine Years : Physical skills still, important. JLnclude baseball 
equipment, tether ball, *tops and marbles, dress-up clothes, and dolt play 
material, uniforms and costumes, collections of items, group Agames, crayons, 
pencils, modelipg cla^ for art objects.. Other play materials are^si^nple ^ 
erector sets, things-tb-do, quiz ^poks, and handicraft sets. ^ • 
\ , ^. . " • ^ ^ 

Aidap^ed from: • - , * 

Hartley, R.E. and Goldenson, R.M. The <;Qmplete Book of Children's Play . 

Rev^Wd E*f^ New York: Thomas Y. CrdwelT Company; 1963. 
• * 
Off^^^le of E^rly Childhood Development, Tex^s Department of Ptjblic Affairs*. 
Care UirgeaMn BuHng Toys^for Children . ' ' 



Sources of Information, for Toy Selection 

Crtt'eria for Selecting Play\ EquipHheijf for Early Childhood Education. 

Community Playthings, DeW. 2, RLfton, N.Y.'(Free). ^ • 

\ - \" ^ ^ . ^ ^ ' ■ ' 

Texas Department of CommunityVAf fai»fe,\ .Of fice of Early Childhood ; 
Development. (Provides different .^terials for parents.) . 

Hartley, R.E. and GoHenson,- R'.m\ The Complete Book of Children's 
Play (Revised Edition). New^ork: Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
1963. (Excellent discussion O^age levels.. Contains lists of 
tctys, booka, and records.' Alsb^ has'-pl^s for constructing 
some play things.) ^"^^ . V ^ \ 

U.S. Consumer Product Safety Commiissioo ' , " * 

Dallas Office ' ' \ 

500 South Efsray, Room 410C ' , / \ 
tfallas, Texas 75201 \ \ 

' * \ \ ^ ' ' ' 

(Kit "It Hurts When ^hey Cry" has good\inf ormation for infant toys.; 

American Toy Institute, 200 Fifth Avenue, N-V. , N.Y.-^ 10003. (Ask fpr 
free copy of "Choosing- Toys for Children W all Aftes.) . ^ 
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THE BEST TOYS IN LIFE AM FREE 

A is for kcqustlc Tile - with colored golf tees for a peg board/ 

B is^for Band-Aids - the all-time hit "toy" with innumerable uses. , 

C is for Clothespins - the plain. old-fashioned kind without springs and 
^ splinter free, 

D is for Dough* - half flour, 'half salt, with enough waker kneacled in to 
make a dough the children can roll and' cut, decorate 
and bake . W ^ ^ 

E* is for Egg lieater - the light weight dime-store kind - plus a bowl of 
^ • .water and soap flakes to make noise and bubbles. 

F is fcJr findings - buttons, beads,, rick-rack, bias tape-, feathers, glitter, 

. anything and everything safe from your sewing basket 
to strings sort, arrange or pasta onto papei^. 

G is for Gla^sine, or'any of that cellophane-like paper that crum^l^s so 
^ noisily, uncrumples itself so eerily, and fits into crafts so 

.handsomely. ' \ 

H is for Hats - discarded chapearux for men and women, for dress-up or for 
decorating. . \ 

I is fcrr Innet Tubes - three ox four laid Wat on the lawn or on the playroom 

floor - to step in and out of, "bask^s" for ^'gan^ 

of beanbag pitch, make believe boats or just one td 
roll and- tug and stretch. , \ 

J is for Jeli-0 - Children can "cook" as soon as they can stand on'a sto<^ \^ 
' ^ set up to the kitchen counter. Limit your interference 

to prcj/iding accurately measured ingredients. 

K is for Keys - the mystery set i4ft from •the house you used to live in or 
.'the car you usea to drive - the preschooler ' to try on all 
^ 'dpors aad the "sheriff" to ^ang on to his holster belt. 

Al'so kitchen equipment; pot^, pans, egg beaters 

L is for Ladder - a- small aluminum step-ladder the youngest can carry around 
' with him, to mdke "his inevitable climbing a bit safer and 
- teomewhat more "socially acceptable" or a long rung ladder 
* ' / for all the children to play on in the yard; make It, into ^ 
' • a ramp, the board for a seesaw, or fix it horizontally at 

the right height for a j^un^le gym. f 
^ '-' 
M is for Macaroni - the shells, stars, wagon-wheels, alphabets and other 

^ ) fascinating shapes fun to paint with brush or dye in a 
. bowl/ of vegetable coloring, then paste Onto cardboard 
* in a design. ^ , 
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» is for Nutshells - walnut halves;* especially, for they make au ideal 

tub fleet whether you qr the children provide the 
toothpick masts and pap\sr sails. 

0 is for Orange Crate - which soon becomes a 4oll house, a two seated 

• boat or plane, a dog house or zoo. • .Sand or 
• \ plane it smooth. - • 

,P Xb for Plastic bottles, freezer containers, wa^tebaskets, or ot^ier 
container's used for water, sand, possessions. Squeeze bottles 
have a speeiai^ fascination* for babies-, 'who like th^ sound they 
make when squeezed, on up to school children who play store. % 

Q rs for Quilt - an old one, supplied along with a card table or big 

clothes basket, tb ihake a hiding place. Realistic ages 
might like to cut doors and windows into the quilt. 
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R is for Rubber Stamps - endlessly interesting and totally stainless, if 

'offered with a blotter soaked in vegetable coloring. 

S is for Spools - saved up from the sewing basket or reels from used-up 

\ I typewriter ribbons. Children will paint and decorSte, 

y \ string and hammer, build with thread spools. Typewriter 

\^ ^ spools, majce good wheels for milk-carton *tr^ns. - - 

T is for Tools\- 'real grown-up ones. Some garden tools especially 'trowels, 
\^ • \^ are good sand and'^dirt toys. ♦ 

U is for UtensilsX- from the kitchen, measuring spxions and cups of metal, 

\ \ mixing bowls' of plastic, wooden spoons, molds, cookie ^ 

cutters 9pd pans and lids to make music with. ^ ^ 

V is for Vests - alw£kys left from suit§, for "dress-up^'^ 

* \ 

W is for Wailpapjer - sWples, to ctjfver boxes with, cut up and paste, or 
, \ psper d^ll houses wltli. ^ 

X is f or .Xmas X^ards - savW from la^t year and brought out at tare^tervals 

when\you want children to be quiet. Apparently 
fascinating to arrange, stand up in rows, color, cut ^ 
^ ' \ . and sort. 

\ ' . ^ 

Y is for Yours - a^th'ing that j^,' is coveH|d by your offspring. 

Z is for empty 2ET baby powder can - Put a marble In it - it makes a goQ^" 

\ " , rattle. Cut large end off with a sihooth 

can opener and it's a telescope. Attach 
a long string to two cans and you have a 
fine telephone • ^ 

i 

Mary Scott Welch 



\^ \ Pageant Magazine ,* May 1957' 



Atfitudas ' \ 

Television content Heavily influence chil- 
dren's attitudes about \^hat is good and bad, 
right and wrong, and wh^t they want in life. - 
Research has found that television is a domi- 
nant par% of a child's life -^metimes ^contri- 
butes mo^ to a child's soqal development 
than his or W father. \^ 

The Family --'-^ , . ^ 

^With tfiKS intnldqction and wide usage of 
telefvision, th^ family living patterns have^ 
changed Families often ^rrange dirnier and 
bed-time ^jchedu I es ar«gnd TV prbgrams. 
Families are watching television, and as a re- 
sult are involved in fewer family recreational 
activities^ fewer family conversations, ^d 
fewer social activities with other families. 

-And Life Without TV 

In order to find^out how television affects 
their lives, some families have banned the TV 
set from the house for a period of a few 
"^\v^ks' or in some cases, a few months. At^ 
first", they found it difficult to adjust. After a 
week or so, ^families reported cfamatic 
changes in their family life style and their 
children's behavior. Famrjies did more togeth- 
er. Families talked moret Children did more 
school work, and begain reading magazines 
and Biboks. Mothers reported that even 
though^ there^ was" more talking, the house 
$eeme(i quieter. ^ 
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lefevirion .Everywhere 
. In 1948i there were some 100,000 televi- 
sion sets across the country. By 197.3, 96% of 
•all A*merican htfmes had at least one television* 
set. The average TV in the home ts on approx- 
' imately six hours a day. 




^ \/app 



Childrea 

^y the 'time 'the average child reaches the 
a^of 18, he or she will have experi^ced 
some 15,000 hours of-televisipn; while having 
been in the classroom only 1 1,000*hours. 



mmeroialsr 

phildren view some 10,000 ^omnfercials 
.*year. Their attitude abpia't feuymg hab'\U, 
product^, toys, and candy are affected by 
rommefcials. Young children are more ir^ter 
ested in cor|||^ercials than programs. ^ 



Sexism ^ ' * % 

Wost of tbe male ;characters in .TV pro- 
grams and TV 'Commercials are-portrarfPd.in 
positions of autl^ority and responsibility • 
such as banker, lawyer, technician, or doctor. 
Most ^f the female characters«are portrayed jh • 
supportive roles - such as a, secretary-, mother, 
6r .nurse. Men ape portr^y^d 'in moj^ind^6f' 
jobs than womeq-89% (5t the narrator, voice- \ 
overs are male-7^/o of the women Iq com; 
.merclals,are por^yed m the, kitchen or bath- ^ ~ 
'l-dom, ye? only 1^4% <yU'Xhe men in commer- 
cials are'f3ortrayed in the home The average . 
age bf male characters is approximately 38,^ 
but the avePage age of female^character?^^ 
approximately 2A.* 
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Occupations^ 

, Children gain most gf their knowledge 
about the occupational world from -television 
cornmercials and programs. Their attitudes 
about work, careers, and jobs appropriate for 
men and are influenced by televisio/i. 

However, research 'has sTipwn that ii^ por- 
trayals on television of various types S[f jobs, 
such as police, lawyers, ar^d Jfire fighters are 
disturbingly maccurate. 




Warning Televis^ion*may be 
<iangefOus to your 
chil^ren*'s develoMBent 



Violence 

Some 7.5 violent episodes occur .per hour^ 
during^ prime viewing' time for children. A re- 
'cerlt study rfoUnd th&t tKere are 12.8 violent 
episodes per hour on Saiurdays^and 21.5''per 
cartoon. Dozens of murders, beatings,, cind 
rapes are portrayed on television every week. 



Aggression- 

*The Surgeon General's Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee on Television and* Social 
behavior 'ceported that children can- and do 
leaiin aggressive behavior from what they see 
on -a TV screen. Observed violence stimulates 
•aggressive 'behavior rather than\ the opposite: 
• / - ' ^ 

— i- 

Crime 

* Many court records contain sad and terrify- 
*ing stories of defendants learnifig how to com- 
Ti0t a crim^rom a teilev>sion show. Receptfy, 
^ three diff^snt groups of teenagers attempted ' 
to robKi^ocery stores in the same evening us- 
ing th^^^e Mca- military tactics. Upof^Wgs^ 
tiq3tion; IheAliQe fdund that the l<ids had* 
learned ol the idea from a 'television po^jpe ' 
"show broadcast nhe evening befor^A surv#/ 
of prisoners found that over 75% got ^ir, 
.ideas 3bout how to commit crimes from Re- 
vision shows. 
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Indiffere'lice ' - ^ * ^ 

Recent research has irt'didated a very dis- 
turbing phenomenon-;that tefevised violence 

' makes cWdren Jess sensitive. 'to reaMife vio- 
lence.- Chi Wrfen are less likely to come to the 

;^'id of another. 



Knowledge - ' 

Television as 'a mass media has greatj^y 6x- 
glinded chil3ren's under^anding and ,knowl- 
pdgc/of'the vyorld in whidi they live. Chil- 
dren, because of ^.are much more aware of 
. important social ijsues, events,, and pfeople ^ 

their community, state, ^country and vvoj;|d. 



Tht Good Prdgraim . 

One of the^ hioit difficult aspects of a 
N4Arv project is deciding Whether to watch 
TV specials and news events. Most families 
havj^ fpund, that the quality of their family 
' HfcTTs niore important than e few TV specials. 
Watching even one propram during the 
NO-TV project makes it harder for the family 
to break the TV habit. ' 



J 



EvalMte What Happens % 

Families find that important and dramatic 
dianges occur in their children's behavior and 
the family's interactions. Keep- notes in your 
Family Activity Diary. Looking back. over the' 
recorded results will help you- see better fJ^w 
much all of you have changed^ . ^ 



to 



Tell oJH^iiies 

Man^i^Bbmilies could use the informa- 
tion you ha^l^not^in your Family Activity 
Diacy. Prewre a rePrt for other 
farnjlies. Vour results could help other fami- 
lies break the T^j^bit. , 



XSoing Pack to TV 

Television -does have some good programs. 

^ Some families, after their NO-TV project, go 
back to TV. But they use the television differ- 

^thc! T|fy tgrn on the TV only for'^ecific 
progr^l And other fa/nilies have found that 
life for'^them is better without t>ie television. 
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For some families, it is just impossible to 
modify their television habits.^The only way 
they can regain control over their 'family life 
is to literally turn off the TV set-throw it out 
of the house. Those families who have tried 
this method, have been very pleased. But they 
will admit that there were times that were 




A Family Decision 

Everyone in the family needs to be in 
volved in ttae decision riot to watch television 
'Only if everyone decides to stop watching, 
can the family succeed. If one person 
.watches, then eyaryone else will be tempted 
to watch. 



Set Goals 

Families who have tried a NO TV project 
have found ft best to set clear goals Agree 
upon a specific starting day and ending day 



What To Do With The TV, , 

Mast families have 4oundnhat^leaving the 
television in its usual pl^ce, is just too tempts 
mg. Move the t^levisjpn to a closet or out to^ 
the garage. Or better yqj^ let a good friend 
keep It. Most importantly, dorj't tell the chil- * 
dren v^ere the TV is. 



Going "Cold Turkey" 

Most families have fcxind it best xq totally 
stop watching television. Go "cold turkey."^ 
Slowly reducing the amount of television* 
viewing often does not workK, For some fami- 
lies, the choice comes down to being all or 
none So, make a firm decision and establish a 
starting day. 



Withdrawal Symptoms 

Television viewing has becorT\e a habit for 
many people, both children and adults Chil- 
dren usually complain, cry, have temper tan 
trums, etc. Adults sometimes become onoody 
and quarrelsome The whole family is usually, 
more fidgety and edgy at first However, some 
families believe 'that the worse thp withdrawal 
symptoms are, the nnore th^^^ced to break 
the habit. Afte^ week^f^o, people do not 
miss television so mucn, and find themselves 
doing Other, more interesting things. 



Be Firm 

Once, the family has agreed upon a s<)eciftc 
time pertod, be firm Resist all the complaints 
and excuses One exception leads^ to many 
more exceptions So.on you»wtll all be back in'* 
the TV habit 
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Encourage Other Activities 

The farriily members will naturally drift 
into ftther activjties. Some children will start 
reading magazines and books. Other children'^ 
will become interested in cooking or making 
models. Family discussions will become more 
frequent. However, parents should encour.age 
everyone to become involved ir^pther activi- 
ties- especially family activities suoh as out ' 
door games, hikes', swimming, and picnics or 
barbeques with other families. 




Othir Parenting Idtas 

Dhouss TV ads about candies and s>tack 
products. 

Discuss {leception in TV advertising with 
your children. 

Help younger children differentiate i^e- 
tween fanta^ and real-life situations por- 
trayed on telavisioa ^ 

Explain how the terror, pain, and violence 
portrayed by TV actors is acperienced by reai 
people 

Don't let children use TV as an excuse for 
not doing some other activity. 

H Loolc for TV programs^poduced especially 
for childrtfl^ 

Start earty to d?veldp good TV viewing 
■ tebits. Many children are already ^^-jegular 
viewers at the age of two. 

' Evaluate Your Effectiveness 

Keep a Family Activity Diary and note the 
activities of your children, including who 
watches which TV programs. Make daily 
iftetes in your diary for at least one month. 
• Then look back through your diary to see if 
ihjngs have improved. 

^ Pool Your Diary Information 

Collect and compare diary information 

from other families. Together you can evalu- 
* tte what vvorks in some situations and what 

would worJ( better in other situations: 
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Parents are often faced with difficult prob- 
leiTO related to ti^ievision. How much televl^ 
^on should their cfTnaferT watch? What kincfc 
of television should they let their children 
^tch? Can there be too much TV? How can 
#,they reduce the amount of TV watching? 
How can they use television to help their chil- 
dren? How can they cope with tH^tfV^on- 
ster? How (2n they make TV a positive part 
of their childrenTs lives?\ i 



Child Reering And Parenting 

Handling television's effects upon children, 
and ho^ children use TV, is basically a child 
rearing and parenting probtem. Recent re- 
search has developed several approaches par- 
ents could ^y. 




Limitad Vtliwing ' 
Some of the negative aspects of TV are 
caused by the large number of hours children 
watch TV. Their academic development is en- 
dangered The children ge^ less exercise and 
less interaction with other children. Many par- 
'^m.have found that limit^hg their children's 
television viewing time to a total of one hour 
per day hashed very beneficial effects. 



Content Control 

Conscientious parents don't Jet their chil- 
dren talk to strangers, yet many parents let 
their children watch TV freely withTi^^r^stric- 




tions. The content of television programming • 
ifKludes many topics which are inappropriate 
Tor the young children. Some of the negative 
effects of TV can be avoided by encouraging 
parents to n^pnitor and confral the kihds of 
'programming their children watch. 




\ 

Purposeful Viewing 

Families carefully select the movies they 
will watch at theater. The feelings the par- 
ents have about movies are quickly perceived 
by their children and are a source of the chil- * 
dren's understanding about values, moralfty, 
and attitudes. However, little thought isput 
into deciding whether or not to watch TV, or 
in choosing which program to watch. Some 
parents have found it beneficial to use TV for 
specific purposes. These parents have decided 
that TV should not be just a part of the back- 
ground noise. Instead, the TV is turned on to 
watch a particular program, and^hen turned 
off. The process of selecting particular pro- 
grams can be an effective method through 
which parents communicate their own values 
to their children. 

s * 



Direct Mediation 

Children,, especially young children, often 
do not understand the action that is por- 
trayed in a TV program. These chjjdren ac- 
quire misleading and Erroneous /KJea^from 



television. Research has^ shown that a parent's 
explanation of a TV program while it is being 
broadcast will greatly infjuertce the child's 
sui>sequent ideas and attitudes. Parents.can be 
encouraged to talk-to talk to their children 
while viewing TV. When parVits see some- 
thing they like or don't like in aJTV program, 
they can explain it to their children. ^ 



Indirect Mediation - 

Parents can help their chifdren otevelo 
their own values, ideas, and aspirations dv dis- 
cussihg the content of TV programs. Htew- 
ever, with some" children, an indirect mecUa- 
tibn^ is more effective. Parents can discuK 
with each other while watching TV with their 
children what they like and\k)n't like in the 
program, anjd their reasons why. With this ap- 
proach, the children aren't being "told" but 
are still being effectively exposed fo the ideas 
and values which are important to the par- 
ents. 

' Springboard Technique . 

There ace-Jiiany issues which most parents 
want to discuss with each of their children. 
Issues such as cheating, stealing, and pre mari- 
tal sex are among those which parentsTneed to 
talk about with their children. But it is of teg 
difficult to initiate such .a discussion. How- 
. ever, TV programming offers almost the en- 
tire rangi^f human problems. A TV program 
on the topic of theft can be useojiD initiate a 
fatheiwon discussion of the issue C)f stealing. 
The TV program raised the issue aWj gained 
the son's interest. The parent can yse this 
opening to talk in a natural manner about the 
various aspects of the issue. I \ 

14V 



I CAN'T GET ALONG WITH THIS CHILD 
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"I just can't get along with this child." If you care for 
children professionally you probably have said It. If your care 
^of children Is limited to your own offspring you may have said 
It^ People who say it speak in Concern and love, in puzzlement 
and despair. They speak because of a persisting problem with a 
child — a problem based in differences between the child's 
behavior and their expectations of the child's behavior. And, 
they say it in guilt over their inability to accept or to change 
th^ child's behavior. 

^ It seems to me that there is a difference in the background 
of such a situation; and your obligation Is different, if you are 
a professional caregiver or if you are a kin-caregiver, a parent. 
^IM llkfe to begin this discussion, then, by distinguishing between 
those two roles, theii talk about the parent who cannot get along 
with his or her offspring and, very little, about the professional 
caregiver who can't get alon^ with a child in Ms or her charge, ' 



A lot of the distinction between the two roles is tied op in 
the word "professional". The World Book Encycloped^ft^def Ines a 
professional as one who engages in an occupation that requires 
education. People who give care to children as an occupation are 
making ^a statement.. They are saying that they have the skills, 
knowledge and the disposition necessary to do the job. The ekl^lls, 
knowledge and disposition that allow them to accept in good faith 
the responsibility for many children and often skills specific to 
the cate of children of a defined condition or age. thus a teachet 
or caregiver accepting a position claims expertise in infant care 
or in early childhood education or in the care and education of 
^llnd children. They do claim an expertise. 

Parents; on the other haiul, hold no certificates, claim no 
experience, profess no formal skills. They are not professional 
^ciareglvers. They are engaging in a li,fe role Just as they have 
engaged in many other life roles, such %6, that of being a child, 
or being a member of a club, of being a spouse. It is a social 
not a professional role. 1%' is a matteif of being — pot of 
practicing. ^ * . , 

Being a parent is a full time identity. It doesn't begla^at . 
seveu or eight and end at 2:30 or five. It runs around the clock. 



Professional Caregiver and PaiAit 




.Onoe parenthbod ^tarts It continues and ^ it change^ It is 
for the length o£ your life but your cll^ent e^anges. You remain 
parent* Your -TJff spring doe^not remain an infant or a toddler** 
s or an adolescent* ^Being a parent to an Infant ^Is quite different 
\from being a parent to a five year old or a fifteen year old or a 
^hirty year old. But all are parent roles. 

\ 

-The prof^aaionil la caregiver t^ a~ch±ld-^^a group of ct^ildren 
cer'taln hours of the day and certain days of the we^k and certain ^ 
months of the year, for some circumscribed p^erlod of time^'and iV 
some ^prescribed location. Rarely is a professional caregiver wi^h 
children over enough time to see really drastic developmental^ \ 
changes take place. This restricts their responsibility ana your 

involvement* « > , * 

-.J 

A patent's responsibility is not just for physical well being » 
not primarily for cognitive development, not only for emotional or 
moral development* Responsibility is total. 

\ - . ' • 

The level of responsibility, of- love and involvement differs 
between th^ *tvb roles. For example, I have been homeroom teacher 
to hundreds -of five year olds, perhaps 75 six year olds; remedial 
reading teacher to perhaps a dozen nine' year olds; teacher, in the 
sense oF the identity of th^ role, to thousands of . elementary-kged ' 
children; teacher to hundreds of young adults. J*ve been parent 
to two infants, two toddlers, two children, two adolescents, bne * 
self-sufficient adult and one young adult about to become self- 
sufficient, to' one mtteician--a fact that never ceases to amaze me — 
to one rock hound, to one male, to one female, to ohe seamstress, 
to one f Isherperson, t^ one traffic culprit, to one shorty,* — the 
list goes on* Every facet of those two lives /-^^^I am parent* to two 
\ people — has touched my role. Many of ' those things in no way 
y touched the professional people who gave care to those children. 

The responsibilities for teaching five year olds are clear to 
— I can help other peopl^ learn something they need, to know to ^ 
be .able to i^aintain a classrobm in which five-'year olds can learn, 
feel good aboup themselves, develop social and academic skills. I 
.have been a. teacher of five year olds over and over and I know 
good bit about five year olds but I will neverrfknow as much about ^ 
any on^ five year old in my classroom 'as the parents of that five 
year old will kdow* ^ ' ' 

Parents have a special role to play*) — a personal, all pervad- ' 
^ing one. . • , 

Pi^rents Who S^ay "I can't get along with this child*" 



Because a parents has been Ln ^such intimate contact with each 
offspring he or she is often really puzzlW, even* abashed, to 
admit to the feelings behind thtfl^tatement^ "I 'can't get along with 
this child*" How is it possible? 1 create^ this child — literally 
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In the physical sense and Intuitively In the personality 4 ense. 
How Is it. possible^ for me to raise a child I cannot get along 
with? ^ • ' • ' . 

By the tlae^a problem has been sufficiently persistent for 
a parent to speak out, he or she Is ready to^ seek help^ They 
often go to friends or books and articles^ or experts In parenting 
looking for suggestions for better ways to Interact with their 
child. Suggestions are not hard to flnd^ 

Friends may o^er good help-<-reassurance more than anything 
else. The professional literature reports studies that relate^np^- 
parent and child behaviors and characteristics- It reports ho^ 
parent ii|ehavlor Influences child behavior. The Inference aften ^ ^ 
made Is that If you will behave ot not^behave In this way you 
will or win not have children with such characterlstl|s. 

t s 

There, are several reasons why this Inferencie should not be 
drawn. They are: • , 

' ^ 

1. A ^tudy wiAl report certain parent behaviors but they 
may not he £he factors operating — o%ly one visible part of a 
complex of factors. I am remliiiied of the Infetence sometimes 
drawn from the 'research findings that, of the iubtests of the ^ i 
MetropolltaTa Reading Readiness Test, ihe one most highly cor- 
related with first grade reading achievanent Is the one testing 
for knowledge of i^umber names. . Some people utfe this to argue 
that we should, therefore, teach children as a prelude to reading 
Insttuctldn to name the upper and lower c^e alphabet. That 
conclusion Is not warranted. It Is nat the number name knowledge 
that effects children's ability to read. It can be the whole or 
any pdrt of a complex of f actord that allows a six year old to 
oome to schoal knowing the number names — some possibilities are 
(a) adequate natlvk intelligence and memory, (b) attention, (c) 
access to adults or older children who will name and rename the 
letters, (d) the very preisence of the letter in the environment, ^ 
(e) probably parents who reward, meaning they probably value, 
academic ehdeavors. Teaching the child the alphabet in school 
will not provld% him with thoSe things. There may have been— 

. iftrobably are — behaviors, att^ltudes,, valfteaithat mesh with the 
parent behavior observed that go wltl^ Xnot necessarily cause) 
child behavior. * " . * 

2. Children are not only receptlver parts of parent-child 
relationships. A relationship is mutually affecting.' Child 
behaviors Influence parent behavior— not Just today but for the 
age of th^ relationships, ^en infants, new research conflpas/ 
take an ^active part Ip interacting ^rtth' others. How. the' parent 
and child behave today is only .part ofe the aqua»£bn-r-how both 
behaved over time la the basis for today's relat^.onahip. Behaving 
today as the parents of children with, the charaolferlstlcs you ^ 
admire wtll not automatically change yodr child's behavior. 
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* 3v^!rllelation8hip8 are very coiBplex--b6haxior is complex. 
Researchers record behaviot. They choose whattKey will record - 
In that way^ they affect the r^polts.. They decide how to describe 
wha^t they ate attempting to record, ^JjR.that way they influence 
results . ' * 

4. It is interesting to know that one, a4:udy resulted in 
this conclusion 

"early restrictiveness by the* mother (prior to age three) 
leads more consistently to conforming, dependent behavior ^ ^ 
than later restrictiven^s% Both boys and girls show 
^ som^ 'aggressive reactions (althougR of an inhribited form) 
^ to mothers' later restrictiveness/' ^ ^ • 

^ufif you do not like*"conforming , dependent behavior you cannot 
ecome "restrictive" with your inf ant^^consistently unless that, 
too,* Is your preference, I see great danger to your health and 
your child's gtpwth if you try tio adopt behavior that is unnatural i 
that is based ii^deceit, that probably cannot be consistently main- 
tained. V * J, 

. . i ^ 

Experts in parenting often write and lecture. Some of them 
have no compunction ii>OMt describing, a good parent or the, process 
of ''parenting," make skeptical use of generalieed statements about - 
good parents. The term "parenting"' and the idea of a* good parent 
discomfort me. "farenting" makes a social relationship »ound like 
a motoric or^ social skill something that can be taught and, ^ 
practiced,* that caa bja analyzed and improved* — like skiing or ^ 
tatting or introducing strangers. It is* possible to view tapes . 
of -experts skiing and tapes of yourself skiing and by analy^n^' 
the movements of the expert and yqurafcllrto -draw very vaj-id coji- 
dusions about what you should^dp ik^rder to* get ' around the next 
turn or over the next hump without falling. Or for an expert 
tatter to analyze and teach you the skill of tatttng. FoT^.jos,to 
practice parts o^,the skill and puttthe parts together until you # 
can tat without tying knots in the thl^ea^ and so tht- little circles 
and plcots go .together to majce a pattern. Or you can Biemoriz^ the' 
words to a gracious introduction so ^hat the n^x^||iiCiime you perform' 
that function the, result will be two strangers who now-know each 
other's ndmes And enough jabout each other ^:bat they can begin a 
conversation. . » • ' . 

^ • * ^ . • * * " 

B^ihg apparent ~ b^ng a parent is not a skilj. . nor a set of 
skills that can be' analyzed," dissected,^ or taught; There is no one 
best technique. No one can tell' apyohe else ^he/best w&y to be ^ 
parent. There are as many, good parents *as there are well people. 
You'are a parent in terms of the person ypu are. Unless a perrson^ 
is really hurting pfeychologically -he can ixaturallywbe an adeqi^ate 
parent as he can be an a4eqiafte friend, spouse, child. , You find I, 
to the extent that we are worthwhile' people who want to be patients, , 
are good parents. ' ^ » ' ^ . * • 
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M ^a*t let people who clapim td be experts In parenting « convince 
i^ou^hat girSa^ parifuts ar^ of oi^e mold. Experts, too, come fro»^ ^ 
^ some* set ot values,, from sodie cultural background and from SQme set 
of hllk t/p^s, m matter hovf minimal. 

_ Ist a^ thsre I's no set of skllJLs that cifistltute parenting, 
'there Is ito personality or value, system that constitutes a good 
parent. Cold, det^chsd people can be good ipsrents , stingy people. 
' can be good parents., fat people can^e good parents, rich peoples 
can' be g^od parents, beSrHlrlnkets can be good p^r^nts, so can « 
aet;helsts and fundamental Christians, \rov\iaho9!ft% rnnd birdwatchers, 
artistic people j^nd p».eople like me, ethnics and people of no, known 
lineage » cranky people and Ji>lly ones, rational and emotional ones, 
thinking pep^le and feeling people, vigorous and timorous i^ople. 
Just^ as there Is valuejLn all of those kinds of people there Is 
'jite^^e In the children that all' of those kinds of people produce. 
T^jlHjbherf will, be greaf variety. 

.fc^.You don't have to fit personality type to be a fine parent, 
to raise a chlld^who will find his place In our society, ^o ylll 
become a productive* member^f the ^clety and a pleasure to .himself 
and to pthers^' "Be yourselHind honest .with your cKtld.* 

Which %|||ngs us to the othex; member of the equation — the 
. child that the* parent cdn*t get along with* Granted some chl^^en^ 
some people, are m^e attractive than others, traits ar 

^attractive ^ta iiu>st people than others, still tlrefe Is value 
great variety pf people. ' When you find ]rourself belnjg very annoyed 
dnd dlsappolntfid'with you!^ child — look 'again at the child aq||^the 
behavior, viewed"^ IspasslonateXy It may not be as unacceptable as 
■ yo\i had come to feel.* ' 

A child may become more^ or less easy for yon to» get along with 
\ because he changes and because your £sclllty as a parent changes 
' tO(D, liot Just as you becc^e an old hand but you can't expect to bei» 
the most effective parent ^o every child riotr to any child at alP* 
ages. Some of us are better* parents to j^nfants. I was. My own' 
role and responsKllitles were very 9le^r to me when my children 
. were Infants. I responcled ^o every change. I attendedr^stlmulated, 
.ta^ke4 to them — Just loved tiiem — smiled, encouraged^ Some, of \^ are 
not so good as parents- of Infants^-we may not find bathing, . ' 
' diapering very attractive activities. Blubbering aj^lesauce may . 
annoy us^ Toothlejis gtl|is may not attract and turning over may 
not seem like tfticSi an accomplishment 1 Those folks may be better 
parents to the more sel^-suff Icl'ent ten year old. Able^tipw tb^^oln 
In^wlth the child In physical and intellectual activities this ' 
person Is a loving, responsive parent. Everything the child dp^ 
seems marveloua#because of the vigor'. Anothet parent may not^^have 
enjoyed the Infant, and perhaps not the toddler who finds all the 
breakabliBS 1a the house, whose striving Co do Ithlngs he can*t do 
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lekdB 16 all kinds disasters but may Respond to the strivings 
of the fifteen year#old — alsd tiyil^g* to do things he can't— with 
m^n^les of his own impassioned atta aJ±rulstic youth — able to - , 
eapat&Uerftnd sympathize with^h>^%B0b of this* last step intp 
manhood t)r, womanhood* . , 

' * ♦ ' * ^ 

Don't expect -to be the best p&fent to your chil^TTeYery^ day, 
ev^ry year, and understand your child's inability to b^ the best 
(most ^lovable. an4 acceptable) child* foj: fifteen years solid.' 

*[ admitf there are ^rtnxsive parents ani there are destructive #e 
children* I am not talking ebo«t pathologicai people~only about ^ 
people yho find themselve8~i4th love in their he«irt8;:-at odds with * 
a child whd is not ill, only hard^ for that parent to un<^rstand. 
• • ' * * 

/ On the. positive side, let me suggest that there cere two places 
to lool^to iniiiirove a situation. One is your perception of the 
^situation and the other, isayoui; oira behavior and that of Zhe child* 
^'It might be a good idea to do so^ recording of unhappy occasions^— 
what you did in feapqnse, to What iehaviqr'on the child's part 
I what* the child ^id in response to what 'from you*,-^ Al^o write down 
* ii£8tanc^s of the child's behavior that are pleating, of occasions ^ 
when the two of y9u laughed together — or sat quietly— when you got 
along* ^ • , 

Then sit down and reatf; Notice what it Is the child does that 
pleases and disp]^s*es you and reinforce the pleafeing behavior. It 
.will make you feel gopd as fill as the child. Pay attention to the 
Tjat terns of interaction* You>||ay see quickly something that .you 
are doing or something in the interaction between other family mem- 
bers that triggers the behavior you find difficult.. The ^lext time 

^you feel turned pf f by the ohil(^, pajj^ttention a little faster to 
what you, or others, have done. I jmitik you should not try ta 
alter your behavior drastically , bft , with knowledge of a* pattern, 
you may be aSle to soft pedal your behavior. You will, be , attempting 
to change* your behavior— not/ because someone tells you how a good . 
parent shpuld act but J)ecause of the 'effect you have seen of y9ur , , 

^behavj^r oi^your child. ' \ . * ' ^ ^ i 

Another thin^ that may help ie- communicating^ talking with the 
child if the age of the child is "appropriate/ But do ask som4 
questions and volunteer some information about yonz feeUiigs. Have 
faith in yourself aAd'your chij^d — share your feelings and build 
. youNT child's trust* - - 



Whem you, go to the literllMir^d the experts do it not to 
find oui how you should ,*ct but to learn about' patterns of growth. 
Armed with' knowledge of 'the paths development takes with most v 
children you may* find your fears allayed* The most successful 
parents. I know, that is the onea happiest in thej^r roles, the people 
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whose children give them laore pleasure^ the people who get along 
with thelT children moat of the time, are the honest people — the 
ones who level with their children. Trust yourself. 



^ ' Professional Caregl^rs Who Say, 

, "I can't get along with this child." " 

I have fever pomfortlng vdrds to say to the professional care- 
givers 4 I believe they have a^gx:^ater responsibility to act in 
certain prescribed ways. There are many kinds of personftlities 
to act in certain prescribed ways^ l^^^f many kinds of person- 
alities that can be fine teachers and caregivers. Hot all teachers 
behave in the same way but because (1) caregivers say *'Hire me, I 
know how to do the job. Taking care of childrex\ is my occupation.** 
and because (2) their job is limited in clock and calendar time, 
(3) their responsibility is limited to the places aind situations 
thiit occur within ^bat time, iTnf (4) the^ can declare a limited 
expertise, the pr^Hsflftonal 'caregiver , I think, must accept more 
of tile burden offlftstment "to -tbe--chlldTen and if the caregiver 
can't get along iffili'? child, she needs to take more responsibility 
for changing her own behavior toward the chil<^ ' . 
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^ ' ' TOPICAL SESSION HANDOUT- 

% 

^ I , 

* "1 CAN'T GEJ AIXWC WITH THIS CHILD" 

: . V \ ■'. \ ' ' ■ , . • • 

Albeita M. Ca»taneda Ph.D. ' * 
Th6 Univei;8ity of Texas at Austin v 
, * ' .. * 

"I dan*jt -get along with this^^hlld'* is a sentiflicnt sometlmfes expressed 

by patients, teachers and ot^rs who act as car^^jLvers to children, the word 

are said in concjern and love, tn puzilement and, despair. The sentiment is 

k 

based in differences betwete. the child's behavior and in the adult's guilt 
over bej^ unable to accept or chaage the child's behavl^r# 

Adults who hate these feelings frequently turn to articles and booka ' 
relating the characteristics and behavior of parents or tftacbers vfith child 
characteristics or to experta who ar^ ready to suggest there is at best or, 
«^ Ijeast,' a bejtter, parent role. ^ In response, t^^ caregiver may attempt to 
a4ppt belifivioirs inconsistent with. his/her personalit;y and values or begin 
a sttict -program aljaed at manipulating the chi^d^'s behav;Lor.. 
^^■|t this session it is suggested that "good" Wents, teachei^s and . 



. children ^an b^ of many temperaments, th#t successful adult-child relet ion- 
ships can have a variety of qualities and that keeping in touch with the 
child's fee||ngs and jfour own may be ttfiB surest method for getting along 
'^^with and Kelpiog the children you care. for to become happy, productive 
people. 
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EMOriflHAL PROBLEMS IN YOyNG CHILDREN '^^^ 

Linda L« Gotts, Fb.Q. 

■ 

In order 'to assess yfafether a child Is experiencing -slgnlfl cant 
^emotional and/ or behavioral prpble^, It.ls necessary to have some 
understanding of normal chll4 development.' Far our purposes ve will 
divide the preschool period Into/ three stages: infancy, toddlerhood, 
and early childhood. 



into/ 1 



Infancy is 'the period from birth to the time the diild begins 
to walk, approximately the first ye^r of lif€. Tlie infant's. most 
important tasks during this period ibonsist'of forming attachments 
to one or more caregivers and learning that hf can have an effect on 
the environment*, ' The conpetenf , healthy infant is able to explore 
his su]:ro\jndings using jjis various senses and ^Is beginning to initiate 
aqtivities with people, as well as respond to them. He is learning 

-that hfe can have effect on both the people and the objects in his 

.world.. What he, does 'matters. 

* \ Potential problems may deveJ.op during , this period if the infant's 
attfenpts to initiate interactlms with people are^not responded to in ^ 
a fairly consistent manner (for example, if the mother is periodically 
depre8|md and /withdrawn, or if the mother is often top busy to respond, 
to the^fant).^ Problems maiy also develop* if the parent's expectations 
for rtVchilA-^JMEEunre alls tic for the child's tten^erament (for example, 

, expecting a girlTSby to be quiet and ^fldld-m^nnered, when she is 
in fajc't very active and intense); if the piTrenf &c caregiver is re- 
jecting or reii|ote; If the tufant .f aUs to receive adequate 

•stimulation or the freedom to move and explore. * 

' toddle rhood is the period from about one to thrfee years of^a^e. 
This«istage is characterized by three important pheqomena: 1) increased 
ability to? move around and expl/ore the environment; 2) increased 
ability to understand and use language; and 3) negativism. The ' 
competent toddler .is able to iAtate what he sees and hears; is able 
to approach and respond to adultf and ta> other children; and is 
b6^nning to' communicate verbally. " 

' *■ « 

This is usually a stressful period for the parent-child relationship. 
The^i^other is forced^ to respond in some way to the demands of the 
toddler, ^o is now able to get iii^o anything and everything and who 
is 4iscovet4.ng that he^ia>a separate person with powers of his own. 
During |J|fLs period mdny issues arise which are common sources of con- * 
flict between thip parerit atod the .child. ''Some of the more, commpn^con- 
fljpts center around the child's negativism;* handling of the child's 
needs^or dependence 4aid independence; handling of the child's anger: 
toilew[toainijig; and eatfiag behavioB. ' * \ t i 
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The child's ejo^vgLng need for aVitonoay requires; careful handling. 
I^gstazbding netrtal health ^roblens irtilch are identified as the child 
gets older often have their origins dutlng this period. Problems are 
usually one of two types: either tint parents b e comtf • overjcon troll in g 
or they fail^to set suffideiit, rsallstlc liatts for the child.' The 
child typically reacts fo o^l:c(iotroljU.ng parents by* becoming ajiiet, 
passive » and "too good"; or by rebelling and becoming openly 
aggressive; or by outwardly cotfforsLng to the parent's 4emands but with 
covert hostility. When patents are too permissive and always give in 
to the child's demands, they are in effect "creating a oDnster". 
Unless the pafSits begto to set cl«ar limits for the child's behavior, 
the child will eventually beeom a behavior pl^oblem and have diffi- 
culty in relating^ to other children and adults. As he approaches 
school age, he will inevitably receive a great deal of negative feed- 
-back from peJople outside the fainily, which wlllyin time adversely 
affect his developing concept of hiwelf. . . 



1- 



Eaitty Childhood is the i^iod from three^ to six yeara of age. 
The child at this stage is agreeable and easier to get along 

with than he was as a two-year-old. 'Hie main tasks during this period ^ 
^include learning to accept reasonable limits; learning- tp respect the 
rights and feelings pf himself- and of others; learning, to respect 
property; laaming, to play by himself, side by side -with otheY children, 
4and' eventually to^ engage in cooperative pl£ty. The competen'^. child is 
be^nnin^ to leam^some basic rules of livi;^^ together^, as he learns 
about people's rights and^ feelings. By age three he should be res- 
ponding fairly well to reasonable adult* limits. He is also 45eginnlng ^ ^ 
to identify with the same-sex parent. * ' ; 



Problem* are indicated if the child is having consistent difficulty 
in relating to other chilidfen; if he is not learning the rules of living 
together or not accepting limits; or if by the end of this period he 
is nqt clearly identifj^ing with the dame-sex parent. 

Normal Behavior of Preschoolers . 

Many behaviors whicl^woufd be considered indicative of emotional 
probleBB in* older children or a4ults are normal in preschoolers. . The 
following behavior^, whlcH occasionally are o^f ^concern to parents, 
are to be expected during the preschool years (Young', 1971): 



1. Imaginative<^lay . The.yound child has the ability (and 
desire) to assume the characteristics of various animals 
or other people > in his mind he is not pretending^, to be 
a^bear, he i£.a bear, arrd «he may refuse to get dressed 
because bears don't. Mfeny children' at t^iis age l\ave 
imaginary companions . ^ . ♦ 



2. Negativism . Often begifiniag as young as age one-and-a- 
half and continuing a^ long as age three-and-a-half , the i 
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child may be extreidely negittlvistlc. Insisting on having 
his ovn way, testing th.e ll]Blt8''on daily routines, and 
having ten|>ef tantspms. Ibfi^s stage la often proConged 
by mishandling/ 

Regressive behavior , ^ The^'chlld^nay revert to sucking his 
thumb', wetting his pants after being toilet trained, 
and 80. on, particularly under stf^^ss, 

4. Magical/ thlpkjng ^ The preschool child thinks he can wish', 
things' soy He seenB to react to word^ as If they had 

- - magical power. * 

5. Inseiyttlvlty to the feelings of others . The yoisig child 
has difficulty seeing^ Mother person's point of view. " 
Before the age o-f thtee-and-a-half to four year^^ he may' 
hurt others without being aware of wh^tt^t feels like ♦ 
to thenu^f he vay hurt an animal sioply out of curiosity. 

6. Bedwetting . Bedwetting and occasional daytime accidents^, 
are common throughout the preschool years and often occur 
more frequently when the child is un4er stress. 

7. Stuttering . As a young child is acquiring fluehcy in „ 
speech, it is normal for him to stutter.. Stuttering is 
often particularly pronounced b^^een the ages of three 

K and four. * * 

8. Hi^ activity level . A child may he quite active duriiig 
the preschool years' and still be within the dorul raij|ge 
of activity 1^1 * ^ 



9 Concrete conception. of rlf^t and wrong . . 1 _ ^ 
"what Mother likes" is good and "wh^t gets me punish 
is bad. The child does not yet have an appreciation 
of litentionality InAudglng whether ' an* act is good 
oir bad. ^ * 

When To Seek Help . ^ , * 

When a child 'is ftavlng severe emotional problems, characterized 
by very bizarre behavior or speech, parents generally are aware that 
something is wrong and that they need to seek professional help. . 
But less severe problems can be more difficult to recognize. As 
Chess, Thomas and Birch (1965, pp. 190-192") point out; normal pre- 
schoole];8, from time to time, manifest any or all of the following 
symptoms: sleep problems, fe^i^ excessive timidity, problems in 
playing with other children, gSeral dissatisfaction with Just ab.out 
everything, and clinging behevlor. 
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Hov can partita know when a chlld^s proble^ehavlors really 
constitutfi a probUm and are not JiAt part of a difficult, but normal, 
developmental pPlR? Before attempting to answer this question, 
several ¥»lnts need to be made. First, a single behavior, po matter 
how unusual It seems*, Is^ not sufficient to indicate emotiftnal dis- 
turbance in the young child. Any behtfrlor, even though qiiite strange 
or bizarre, may at one time or another occur in any yound child 
(Halpem, i963).^It Cs iinportant to determine whether other signs 
of disturbance also exist, before gi^g undue wei^t to a^ single 
behavior. 

Second, what is considered "disturbed" l)chavior at one age is ^ 
usually "normal" behavior al^mother agfe. For ex;aii5)lei , the normal 
infant goes through a stage in which he is afraid of strangers, 
sometimes intensely so,. Extreme *feat of strangers in a'three- 
or foxir-year-old child, on the other hand, may be one indication of 
emotional difficulties. - — ^ " ' ^ 



Third, children vary consider abljv^ in their tenperamental 
characteristic?: some children are normally more; difficult to 
deal with, laore negativ^in their reactitms ,in general, and slower 
to adapt than are others (Chess e^, al • , 1965), Certain behavioral 
patterns may seem abnormal to a. particular s^t of parents because 
thty reflect a teaperamental style. that is different from what the 
parents are used t^o. 



Chess £tal. (1965)' recommend that*parents, in attempting to 
Mecide whether a significant problem exists i ask themfeelves the 
following questions: • 

4. 

1.1 Is this behavior like cry child ? For example, excessive 
clinging to the mother may giv^ v^re cause f ot concern in a child 
.who is typically^ outgoing and positive in his reactions to people 
tb^ in a child who is Usually "slow -to warm up" to new people and 
new situations, ' ^ ' . ^ 

, 2. ' la there a reason ? ^ Changes in routine or eivironment , 
recent loss of a fried! or a pet;, tJirth of a new babyi and so on, 
will understandably evoke raacHond in each pen^pn affected by the 
change. The child* s reaction will be detemiined by several factors, 
including his individual tenperament/.and the way, the significant 
people in his environrent are dealing w^.th him about it. If the 
child has a prolonged adsrerse reaction to an upsetting eaqrerience, 
then professional hel^) my^be indicated. . 

3. Is the problem behavior spreading ? * Using the'exanple o| 
clinging behavior, sixppose that the child at first began to cling 
only when his mother. laft him at; liursery school, but now is ^ginning 
to follow her around at home and not let her oi|t of his sight, to the 
^oint of insisting upon sleeping with her.,at night. The problem 
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-Mbebavlor is beginning to Interfere In a groving nunber of activities, 
and this is an' indicj^tion that professional help may be "necessary. ^ 

To the above questions I Vould add the following: 

r 

4. Is the overall parent-^ithlld relationship suffering because 
of Ae childU bfflmvlor(8)? ^ 

' 5. Is the parents* relationship with each other suffering 
because of the child's behavior (s) or because Of One or both parents* 
reaotlon^ to -the child ? 
^7 \ \ 

>, If the answer. to either o*f these questions is yes, and if the 
relationships continue ^to &e~ troubled for longex; than a few weeks, 
theq^consdltftion with a professional is advisable. ' 
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)SING CHILD CARE 

by NLlbby Doggett 

With *iiK>re amd^more vomeQ vorklng every year the nc^d for^ child 
care has greatly increased. Although there is a need for\ child care 
for childc^ of all ages, the ne\d is most acute for thosevof pre- 
school age. Moreover, poor care kt these *cruclal ages seems to ham 
the child the most. Uhfc^tunate^yMn Texas, ^here Is not^ ectough child 
' care tfi go aroxmd (Texas- DQpartaentXbf Conmunlty Af fatrs, 19^)* and 
the care available is ^ot alvdys .des^^rable. The, really good 6hild . 
care center^ are hard to flnd^iSa' of »n par^ts cannot tell th^ 
difference tietveen a good center and a\bad one. A 

Child Care - What Is It? * \ \^ 

Child care is not bJly* sitting and should never be thought pf or 
chosen as such. Although every parent should choose a baby sitter 
\fXth gt^t care,, much more^^lgid standards must be ij sed t o choose 
partial or frill day care. \^ ' 

Parents have about seven choices^vhen decl^cling vfaat kind of care 
ti> choose: 




li Hiring an individual to care for the chll^d at home. 

2, Taking the child to someone el-se's home. 

3. Taking the child to a^ family day ho^ where W individual 
cares^for a group of children. 

• ^ 4. Enrolling the child in a fTursery or playsthooli 

5. Enrolling the child In a nonprofit* day care center. 

6; Enrolling the child in a comiercial day care center.' 

S' ' ' ' • 

7. Enrolling the child Ip a parent cooperative school vt^er^ 
parents participate actively in the ceoter^ 

The kind of care a parent chooses will depend upon his needk, the 
child, ani the availability of good* care. Each kind of c^e has Its 
advaatages and some parents may choose to combine different kinds^f 
care. Family day homes provide group care in a homey/ Informal atioD- 
sphere. Commercial and tionprofit^ day care centers off» group care,\ 
^ long and flexible hours and a variety^ of equlpilent and ab^ivl ties. If 
the child is cared for by one individtial he will get a gr^at deal of 
.^individual attention and the parents vill^ not have to find alternate 
care if the child is sick. However, the quality of care Cas that In \ 
family day homes and larger day care centers) will depend upon that \ 
individual. She. or he m^y or may not provide a yarlaty of things for ^ 
the child to do, may or may not be warm and loving^ and may or' may not 
set reasonable limits for the child. Parent coops are also -only las good 
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ae the staff Nrunning them. Parents in these centers usually feel 
better about the care their child receives because they are an actlVe 
part of It* Hdwever, the parents wxmX have the time to devote to the 
center and the director amst be fible to handle the ready-made problems 
one has with volunteers. She must make sure that the volunteers are 
trained In the philosophy of the center and^^an apply that; pjillosophy. , 
In short, all carols only as good as the persons providing It, 

In Texas a center which cares for children for four or more hours 
a day must be license^. In 1975 the Texas Legislature passed a lav 
mandating that the sta^idards for day care, residential care, and niarsery 
schools be revised. Those In the field of child development were hope- 
ful that the standards w)uld be raised, thus ensuring the children of ~- 
Tfexas better car6, Unf or^tunately, after many hours of hearings all 
across the state, the State Advisory Conmlttee on Child Care Facilities 
which had been given the jo^ of revising the standards^ wrote -new sets 
of standards which wer^ lesV strict than the previous ones (Texas State 
Department of Public Welfare\ 1976). Although parents should make 
sure a center is licensed befWe considering it, they must remember 
that a license does not Qns^re\quailty • ,The standards are minimal. 

Family day homes are not Idltensed but are required to register 
4d.th the State' Department* of Public Welfare^ Once again, ' registration 
does not guarantee good care.^^. \ 

What kind of care i>est meets the ^eAds of the family? 



Most book^ on choosing child caXe provide excellent guidelines 
for selecting care; howjever^ few help i^arents analyze their unique 
family needs. 



~ - One of the first questions most pareWtk ask is, "How much does it 
cost?" Although price is bound to be a hl^ factor in the selection o€ 
a center parents should shop around because prix^es vary and high ptices 
and quality care are not always synonymous. Som^ ^expensive centers 
put their money into hardware ra^ther than hiring the best teachers 
available » On the oth^r hand, some small; plain looking centers are 
excellent. Some government sponsored day care centers have slixling 

scale fees depending upon the family Income. Coops cut costs (dnd 

thus tuition) by using parent volunteers.* Whatever choice parents 
make they ' must tepaember^ that child care inexpensive and solhetlines, 
but, not always, just a few extra dollars a month can make'a great deal 
of difference to the child. 

Parents should get more hours of child care than they actually 
ne^d* A mother who works only.fojir hours a day should g^t five or sl^ 
hours of care, A mother who works eight hours should get nine or ten 
hours of care* This gives paren'A time to get to and fr^ work, to do 
a few things that are best dene without children, and to spend some 
time at the center with the child, - ' ' \ 

■ v\ . 

Arrangements for the sick care of th^ child should be m^de before 
the child gets sick. Some centers hiive In isolation room; hoVever, mo^t 
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do not, and most mothers' prejfer to leave a siclc chi'ld at^^ome in his 
own bed. .Most enployers* allow parents to us^^Xheir ?ick days for the. 
care o'f a sick child. Evenjif this can be '^rrangedTJarents should have 
the name of someone who can/ come tp the hotise in case neither parent 
can stay home yith the chll/d that day, Uaually parents wait until y 
the jchild is s^k to arrange sick care. It is unlikely that a person 
will be found a tv^ seven o'c/lock in the morning, ^ 

Vfliile it is usually test for the child to arrive and depart at 
approximately the^same hour each day an occasional departure* from ^^his 
routine will not hurt, ki a parenfhas a day off and^wants to keep 
the child at home or to; bring him in a 'little later than itsual, the 
staff at the center sKc^uld be flexible enough to Iccoinodate this. 1 
Plants should reiiiemb^ ' that It is more important for d\e child to be 
with his family than at the day care ,center. , ^ 

/ 

Single parents /have special needs* He or she ml^t need to find 
a center that provides auxiliary services such* a§ medical and' dental 
care, hearing and Vision testing, breakfast and/or dinner, or family 
counseling. These single parents as well as;iiian|^ others anight also 
want to look for a center that has a strong family involvement program. 
Centers which get parents involved also offer parents §cme advantages 
such as the chance to meet other parents, general ^u^nting Informer * 
Mbvif 'professional Information 'about the child, speakers on special 
topics^ ,and a "listening ear." 



What kind of child care is best for the child? . - 

Everyone knows tl\at each child ^l^s unique and* has Individual needs. 
Whai^ is best for one child is not always best for another. However, in 
choosing child care little Is sald'^botit eactf chlj.d*s 'special needs, 
•For 'example^, I would think that a shy cKild whould do best'tn a center 
that has small groups and only one or tw^ teachers so the'chlld woidd 
have* to relate'^o only a minimum number of people, Tfa^ type child 
would probably do best ^tending the same center from yeat^o year. 
Recent research on caregiye.r-lnfant attachment also suggests that the^ 
infairt will do best when one adult tends to the majority of his needs. ' 
On the other hand, an older, outgoing, active child might do best in* 
a large center with- larger groups that offer a variety, of cj^ldren, 
activities and adults with whom to Interact. 



Many parents feel pressured to put their child into ^ very "school- 
oriented" preschool becausa they are , afraid all the other (Children his 
age ate learning to re^ad,,an4 i^f he does not learn to read or write or 
whatever, he will not be able to keep up in first gtade. There is no 
research that I know of that shows it la more beneficial for a child 
to learn to read or write at ag^' fout or 'five than It isA to pretend 
that'he is a fireman. In fact, 1" think that, the latter may be more 
important at that age. Children ^o do not learn to read until age 
six catch tip with their ^earlier reading peers when the groups are 
matched for intelligence. 
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day' care? should a iDot;her feel guilty? , ' • ^ 

NearlyVevery mother jAo leavea a newborn baby three or' foui^ months * ' 
after gl>hJig\b;Lrth or a two- or three-ye^r-old child whom she haa been 
ariiome wjh imtil that time feela guilty.. Society still has a n^atlve 
ktitu4e toward working mothers, which/lnpreases a mothers' natural ^ 
feeling of gilll^.'^f ten because of these guilt feelings, mothers refuse 
\to Ibpk closely ^t what they are dotaig.^^They tell themselves that what 
happeti^ day\^are center Is not really important (9ranan) . 

Jf\a mother d(>,es not chopse her day care center with ^^tear care . 
•she shduld feel guil\ty.^The average child spends nine hours a day,^ 
fiye days a week in the'^center. Since-*'e spends more hours at the 
center than in the hot^e, thiai 'is where he will get many^f his valued 
and learn how tro do (ot not to do> a variety x)f things. If. a child 
spends nine hours a dayXbeing uncreative and Wggressiye in 
situation, he Is not goiVg home at five in.^the afternoon and sTOdenly 

• bedome a *highly^creative,\ very outgoing -cW.ld. - . 

Jfy o^ answer to the Question of should a mother feel guilty, is, 
"No, not if sh'e finds the bAst caye sbe can a^ffordj^ In comparing the 
care given by mothers and that given in day care centers I developed the 
mod^ on the following page. \on the left are the numbers of centers and 
mothers providing such care and on th^ bottom of the table are the 
quality of tAte provided, rangi^ from excelleut to inadequate. -Normal 
'curves are .used i because motliering and group care practices are probably 
normally' distributed in the population with .the vast majority of both 
being pretty much around the middle or average- range . One #111 note, 

, however, that"! feel mothering car^.-br-boTtrbetter and worse than group 
care. If all mothers Were perfect or near, perfect* and could afford 
mentally, physically arid monetaftily to >tay home with the children, mqst^ 
children would flourish. Sinofe'thls not, and has never been the case, 
.and most mo'thers are pretty g6od but certaljily not perfect, <iay care 
that As of comparable quality can be found. The average mother can 1 Iso 

' find day care that might even be better for the child than staying home. 
Tjhe licensing standards have- eliminated the worst day care situations; 
however , *we have not eliminated the neglectful and abusive parents. 

How does a p_arent -tell a good center from a bad one? 

A mother doe# not have to be a child care expert to pick the right 
child care for her^lld. She must ^ however, Werstand what fefte needs 
and what she wants for her ch/ld, and^'lhen find\^a center that offers 
these advantages. * .* 

A parent should always vislt^several day cara centers (or family 
day homes) ibefo]^ deciding on one. Even if the first one visited is 
excellent, visiting others will give the parent a standjard of comparison. 
Jgfhrh center should be, visited in the morning when the main program is^n 

* session." -However, before deciding on a center that paren^t shoulci vi^t, 
the program in the afternoon to, see what goes on all day long. The - 
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^{IPARISON OF CARE GIVEN BY MOTHERS ' 
AKD THAT GIVEN IN CHILD CARE CENTERS . 




National Assoc iatTion. for the- Educal;ion of Young Children s^gests that 
fl^ll^ntS' avoid day cHre^centers that ^n't allow v^ltors during normal 
••houi;s (Bjranan) . ^ ^ ' . * ' 

Children should' be left at home vhen^A parent* is deciding on a 
c^nter« Chi^ldren» as vell as some.adults, ten^to be influenced by a 
tencyN^ullding and new equipment. *Moreo^r, chlltiren ilr^ 'not 'always 
patient with the^ny qijestions that need- to be dsked-tff tte director 
and the teachers.. * < 1 ' • ^ 

Wii^e in the center, p^ents should not be reluctdnt tp questions 
and probe *aravp4- ^A^e guideboolc to choosing a'^^Hkctlild* care center 
suggests that^the parent should 'open the i^efrig|^^K, Parents should ^ 
tal^witji the.dir^c'tor of the school *as well as ^Vb^rs ot tl^^staff. ^ 
The moSt important person t?o m^t is the p^^json* wtiQ^will be spejiding the 
most time, with ;the child. Before BwCing a, flnai "deQision parents may * 
wish J to t^Xk with ot^er parents of cj^ttdxen in 'the achpol. Parents 
understand each other and are ten mor^ cand[i4 abo^t the strong and_^ 
weak points of a certain program, ^ 

There are^a nu^l^ber^of excellent guides 'knd booklets ^that help 
parenjts choose child car£. The most comprehe^^sive one .!» have 'been' 
a da^'car^ checklist that can be obtalned'fro^^he Day CaMS and Child 
Development .Council of Aifefica, 1012 lAth St^^t^ NW, WasWmgton , D», C 
20005- While few parents .youjKi want o'r need such 4 cpmprehens^e 
guide, parts of this-are excellent. The section I particularly like / 
i#^. tli%iast one on Jl[nteraction$^which parents fill out through observa- 
tlbn alone. ^ It incj[udes such things ^^f^ 
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"Staff Speak to cliildren^on tK^eir eye-level. 

Staff raise questions for child to consider.' 

4. ..." . 

Af fecticS'ixate physical contact is ob^||^d." 



Another good, blit very sho-rt |iitd^ is a sm^ll p^piphlet ent4tled^ < 
Some Ways'of Dis.tingui^hiog a<poodJ^School or Center fe)r Yougg Childrg p. 
►Single copieA^are furnished free upon receipt of self-acidres^ed st0^ed 
.it 10 envelope; Orders should^e addressed to: * " . 

* ^^ubliaations Edpt.- ^ ; ' ' "7 

^"'Na'^ional AsspciatioVi 'for the . ^ * , . ** 



Education of Young Children' 



V 



\. ^ l«34 (^onnecticut^-Ave. , N.»W,^-^ ' • ^ 

Wd^ingtbn, D, C! ^2^009 ^ % ' ' ^ ^ 

^ A wtirdguide which I have available today is printed dnd distrib- 
uted\by j^he Texas D^e^actmvt 'of Community Affairs and is entitled 
Choosing' a Child Care Center by Bpb German. '* x ' ' -a * 

^nT""— ^ ' — ' ^ - V ^ ' - . V * 

.While parents Will benefit from reading onfe pi;^ several different' 
guides, many parents ^already kn^t what t6 look* for. In two -worlds hops 
during the conference, "Between Grownups and Kids," held in Aus^:in, 
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Texas on August^?, 1977 parents suggested lool^ng for the Items on 
tb^Q^^iowlng pages* Itentf are divided lnt!o personnel » prograih; hWlth 
'frfff'Cnety, mvlronpent and eg Mlpaent/ parent Involvenent and food 
service and tiutrlfion., » ' ♦ ^< • r ^ > , 

' * ' . 

Hy advice^ to parents Is to flrs\: looll at the personnel and the \ 
prograli. Lf the^ l&eet the standards the parent h'a^ set^^then^ he or 
she should consider health and safety and. environment and equipment* 
If these meet the standardsAset then^ the ];)arent. should consider the 
parent Involvement program ai^^he^£^6d service and autrltl6ii* I am 
not suggesting thiit food BervtSUsnot Important, No program Is . . ^ 
CQmplete without, excellent ratine in all areas; However^ thl9 method 
of 'reviewing day care programs allows parents to^elittlxmte quickly 
those centers that are not go6d.^ If the stafl and the program are 
^not good then the patent need not w^te his, time. 

The suggestions made by parents on the fcdlowing page^ are not 
meant to be a cdmplete^guide to choosing child cara« ^-They merely 
serve as a^i example of some things parentis think are ^Important, No 
parent can look at everything when choosing child care* Each must 
decide what he or she thjhks is most important ^o his t)r her family 
and look for that. ! . ♦ 
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SOME OF THE THINGS PARENT||lOOK m ¥BEff CHOOS DIG. CHILD CAR£ 



PBBSpiD^L (DIRECTOR^ TEAj^ S^AFF) 

1. *Do the teachers enjoy workinf ^ 
with th^, children? Do they 
'pick then up", hng than, md 
glva them attentlop 
^pontaneousl]^? 



2. Do the teachers talk to the 
<:Mldren on. thp'ir eye-level? 

3^ Do^he children like the 
^ "^teacher?? Do they show then 
things, go over to . then iBBd 
talk to then? . ^ 

4^ Is the discipline- firm and ^ 
positive rathdSr tha^ harsh 

* and negative? ^ 

5. Do the teachers ax\d director 
talk with your child when you 
visit the school? 

6. Can the director and teachers 

• teJLl you about *their 
philosophy and specific ways" 
they implement it? 

Do^ the teachers*' work with the 
children both inside and out / 
instead of talking among 
themselves? fs/^ 



■fr: 



&• How many teachers there 



per child? 



'9. 



Who does the custodial work 
and how often Is It'^done? i 



*PBDGRAM (ACTIVITIES, SCHEDULE) 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5, 



6. 



Is the schedtile written down? 
Is it different' fior the various 
age groups? ^ 

Is the schedul:^^ followed? Do 
the children seem to know what 
to do next? 

Are the Schedule anfl^' the aptlvi- 
ties changed when they a^ not 
VDifklng? 

Do th% children spend ^Ime out- 
doors every day? 

Are the childrem allowed to .get 
dirty? 

Inside, are there leamlhg 
cankers so' that the rtilldren 
have a choice of activities? 

Are i;eft periods, toileting^ 
aiid cleanup* all scheduled? 



• i 
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1. 



2. 



3. 



A. 



5; 



i 



9. 



♦ HEALTH^ AND SAFETY 

Are cTJffldren supervised ;at all 
times? , 

A^e health and i||iiimization 
foras kept updated for . 
each chi^d'?, 

iAr^ the yard and any hazards 
fenced? , 

tUhere is n^edication kept? Who 
gives it? Is there a written 
notice from the doctor lor 
parent? 

Is* the -staff trained in? first . 
aid? What kind of training ' 
di^ they receive? ' * * 

What is the plan for p child 
Vho becomes sick ^at schooj.^ 

Ate the bathroom facilities ' 
always cleanf - \ - ^ 

Where is diapevibg done? < 
Where ar^i^ttthe dirty ^.apc^rs 
disposed of? , 

Is there a change of clothing 
fdr each child?' ' 



ENVIRONMENT AND EQUIPMENT 

1, Is tjie center a pleasant place 
to be?^ 



2. 



dn ail" the childreii ^e pres-* 
t does^the center se€m ^ 



Whdn 
en 

crowded? 



3, 
# 

5. 

6. 

t 

7. 



Ai;e the furniture and bathroom 
facilities child sized? 

Does ea<S\ child have a ^JLocker 
or other place for his belong- 
ings? ' V , , 

Ar^bt:oken toys removed 
Immediately? Who repairs them? 



9. 



Can childten get and replace 
' al^. the equipment by themselves? 

s * 
Are there: ' , ' . 
transpprtation and cbns^ruction 
toy^? ' . : < ' 

dress*up materials? ^ 
hotis^keeplng items? 
art and creatHi/e materials^ 
science' equipment? r ' 

oluslcaL items? » , ^ ^ 

yigo/bus play equlinnent? ^ 

Is there a pladk where a chll^ 
ban be' alone if he wislies?' 

Is tlie equipment appropriate 
i^r^t);^ childrens* ages? 
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1. 

2. 
3. 



4: 



5. 



6. 



7. 



.a. 



ENT INVOLVEMENT 

Are the j^rents Interviewed 
befo;1e th^ c^lld is enrolled?. 

Are patents encquraged to 
observe in the school? 

' Do the staff greet you as 
well as jQur child? ^ 

At the end of the day do the 
. teachers tell thfe Nparents 
something about th^ child's 
day? V 

Are there meetings foV parents 
*.to get tage^h«r with each 
other? * ' , . 



Are ♦the;re regular parent \ 
.conference*?* 



Do some parents linger at t 
.center elther^at arrival or 
depa^^ure- time? 




Do paTCQts talk, (o ^e^ch oth^^ 
and .( 
bim? 



and .children other than ♦thelrt. 



FOOD SERVICE AND NUTRITION 

1. , Is 'the menu ^sted? - ''.> ' 

2. Do th^ meals and snacks seem 
vholes6me and nutrltlo^? 

3; Are the portions Served adequate? 
Can a child haye seconds and 
thirds? • * ^ 

4^, Do the teachers sit wfth the 
children and' eat too? * 

♦ 

5, Are, the children allowed to 
take their ti^m^Mirhen eating? 

6. Is the kitchen clean? 

7, Are' the children allowc^d to ^ 
.help with ^he food preparation^^ . 
'menu selection aiM semlgjg? 

8. /Da^the children ^eem tci liVe, • 

the food? ' 

Are snacks served at mid-mom- 
ing an<f rald-af ten^oon? 
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WORKSHOPS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
10:00 - 12:00 
1:40 - 3^30 



Working with Paper and Construction 
of Pi^inting and Ways of Gluing 
Painting 

Weaving, Sewing, Felt and Flannelboard 
Puppets 

% 

% 

F\jn for Tots 
Learning Games 
Motor Activities 
Growing Things 

Woodwork with Young Children 
Creative Dramatics 
Games with Blocks^ 

Bicultural Learning Materials for Yo6ng 
dhildren^ 

Making Pictures 

Containers , ^ 

Movement and Musical Games- 



Mary Grace — 

Jean Isaacs 

Alta Wi^ne 

s 

Sandra Johns,Qti* , 
Rita Foust 
Toasty Ochs 
Leticia Contreras 
MaggiB Rivas 

t 

Dorothy Mae Emerson 

Larry Kihnel . ■ 

» 

Susan Bright 

Jack and Itery Lumbley 

Julia Batista, ,Helern:.Go6zales, 
r*ora Castillo ' 

Joy Rogers 

Virginia G^za 

Dee Gibson 
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' "BETWEEN GROWIfllPS AND KIDS" 
"OeaoQstratlon Leaders 



••Blcttltural Learning Materials for, Young Children" 

* jfs/ Julia Batista 

c/o Mrs. Joyce Coleman 

207 Sunny crest 

San Antonit), Texas 78228 

Ma. Helen Gonzalez « 

c/oTlfs. Joyce Coleman 

207 Sunhycrest 

San Antonio, Texas 78228 

Ms. Nora Castillo 
c/o Mrs. Joyce Coleman 
^ ^ 20f Sunny crest' 

San Antonio, Texas 78228 

"Ga^Bs with Blocks" 



Mr. and Mrs. Jack Lunbley f 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 

211 East 7th Street 

Austin, texas 78701 ^ 
"Motor Activities" 

Ms. Maggi'e Rivaa 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
211 East 7th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

"Learning Games" 

- - Ms.^ticia Contreraa ^ ^ 

Southwest Educational Developoent^boratdry 
211 East 7th Street 
Austin, Te»as 78701 

* 

"Containers" 



Ms. Virginia Garza 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
211 \ East 7th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

"Pointing" ■ ♦ 

• * . ^ 

Ms. Jean Isaacs m 
Child IncbriJpFated ^ * 

818 «B«st 53rd Street *^ ^ 

Austin7 Texas 78751 



ng with Paper and Construction*' 

• Mary Grace 
Child Incorporated 
818\Ea8t 53rd Street 
Aust^Ln, Texas 78751 



'•Mays of Pj?lntlng. and Ways of Gluing" 



Child Incorporated 
818 East 53rd, Street 
^ Austin, Texas 78751 

'%Jeavlng, Sewing, Felt and Flaimelboard'! 

Ms, Sandra Johnson 
Child Incorporated 
818 Bast 53rd Street • 
Austin, . Te^cas 78751 



"Making rtctures" 

Ms. Joy Rogers 
2702 Carnarvon 
Austin, Texas 78704 , 

"Poppets" ^ 

Ms, Rita Foust 
4501 Shoalwood 
Austin, Texas 78756 
» * J- ^ ' 
"Pun for Tots" 4| 

}is. Toasty Ochs 

2704 B St. Edward's Circle 

Austin, Texas 78704 

•"Movement and Musical Games" ' 



Ms . Dee Gibson 
' 4304 Bumey 

Austin; Texas 787^1 

"Growing Thingft" 

**Ms. Dqrothy Emerson 
7312 Shadywood 
Austin, Texas 78745 



Ms. Alta'Wlllms 



'Creative Dranjatics" 



Ms. &uBeak Bright 
1504 A Dexter 
Austin, Tex4S 78704 





••WoodWorkiAg with Young Children" 



Mr. Larry. Klhhei , 
26 Ce.lfa , 
Leande.r, Texas 78641 




\ 



\ 
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DEMONSTRATION HANDOUT 



SPROUTING FOR* FUN AND HEALTH 



Dorothy May ^Emerson 
Sunwheel Center for Holistic Health y 

1. DIRECTIONS: H0W TO SPROUT SEfiDS*' , ' . \ 

- ' * ^ . *. ' ' . . 

You will need: a quart jar (c?t large^r^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

» a square of cheesecloth ^or nylon stocking material) 
, approximately 5" square ^ ' ' ^ . 

_ ' a rubbf^r band , ' , 

.2 tablespoons of seeds, beans, or grains ^ 

-^Steps to follow: 

1. soak the seeds in h cup water in the Jar (overnight^, for beans » 

a few hours fpr ^mallet; seeds)* ^ . 

2. place the cloth over the mouth of the jar and hold in. pl^ce ^ ^ 

with. the rubber band ( ^ , * • ' 

3. pour off soak w^ter. (thi^water is 'loaded with vitamins and ---^ 

minerals and can be added Jto soups or used to cook vegetable^ ^ - 
ij^n oc for watering plants) * 

4. seeds and sit jar at a slant to draitl (keBp out qf direct 
sunlight) A, . * . ' * , 

5. rinse twice daily^ and let jar sit at a slant 'U> 'd\ain ^ 
% 6. watch the little seeds sprout ,atid grow 

7. after a faw ^Jayff the hulls will separate from the seeds; itsh these 

^*out^ as xHey 'can c^^e the' sprouts to spoil 
-8, harvest sprouts in 2-5 days (you can ^xpo^e the sprouts to / 
sunlight for .'a few hours before harvesting to increase 
Chlorophyll content) ^ • > 

.9*. store sproits in refrigerator in a container with birthing ^ 

holes until you are ^eady to use (the sprouts are still growingi) 



you are i^eady^ 



II. WHY SPROUT? 



1. FOR FlfN - Spr-outing a great project for children. It^'^s the - 
quitk^sC and easiest way^ to grow your own food. Children love a 
garden wfiich is ready to harvest In less than a week. We c^^^ll 
wonder together at the miracle of life sprouts reaffirm for us. 
Sprouting can be a fun activity for parents Xo, share wlfch children, ^ 
while Ificteasing, our awareness of life's pr^cessea. ^ , ^ 

' ' \^ 9 I 

2. FOR HEALTH -;In this world of over-processed, denatured food, 
sprouts provide 4 living addition to o\ir diet. .(If you eat themi 

. raw, they will still be alive when*-you eat them'.)^ Nowhere else fcan^ 
you get fresher food thaju.«ee43 you spirout your%%lt. • f * 

The reai nutritional sec^it^f sprouts i» that when the ^ 
beans or seeds are sprouted th^e Is ak Iticrfeatfe in the 
yitamin and mineral coiitents, ^iXsome ca$es up to 10 tim€tB 
the amount ''of vitamins and 2 to d times the amount df ottrer 
nutrients contained itjf'the brig^iat- seed.* , ^ ' ' 
from Food to Improve y ^Mjfcg^^fth, by L. . Pel8tr£!!| 
' and Hauch, Pinnacle l^kd, 197-4 
" ^ .... - 



3» TO SAVK..1^)NBY - Sprouts, are pt«*Bbly one of the least expensive 'ways - 
to. buy vitamins and minerals to Insure your family's Ivealth. Most seeds 
and beans cosj; between $«50 and $1.50 per pound* One pound *of^eed makes 
S^pounds of sprouts, whi^h is definitely expanding the value of^your . ^ 
oJ:lginai purchase! Even the most expensive, seeds (alfalfa, radish, arid 

itard) still end up> copting only 5 to 15 cejats per Servlfig.^ Sol you - J 
ri^lly get a bargain In 8pt^iM9* ' ' , ^ ^ 

' . ^ - ' ' 

4. TO SAVE CALORIES - One ^ully packed cup of sprouts (such as mung bean 

alfalfa) contains less than '20 calorief^J feven the most cdloric (soybeans, 

^ peas, and lentils - .all of which are high in protefn). ajfe only 65 calories 

^ . *^ per cup. At that the yield of prdtein-is twice that of meat and four 

tlpfes that of eggs« Gtel^t for pregnant and nursing wometi^ ^ and for 

• growli^5-kldsl ' , . ^ 

- ^ > . " . * * ' \ 

^ ,:5. ^FOR SURVIVAL - Every household dbergedfy plan ifip^ld contaiA a ^ 

storehouse of se^d a^d ^he knowledge o% sprcjf^tlng. Se^ds can be ^ 

^ easily stol^ed and can provide the nutrition of fresh food >Aich might b^ ^ ' 

^ " ^neWed.imde'r emergency conditions. Sprouts are served to sulimaijine 

* ' crews, as this is ^e one fresH vegetable that can be harvested under 

water. 5*r^rancis Chichester sprouted on his^ solo Voyage^round the. ; 

w^ld ill his Sailboat, Gypsy Moth. If early^ ocean voyagers had known 

about fcprout^.n^, they would have Ixad no problem with ^j^rvy. . Hikets • \ 

c^ sprout in their knapsacks, thiiS Carrying power-pad^^utrifion on 

, long hikes.;. Office Worketa can sprout In their desksH^pketS-^l.n their 

trucks^ trayelers ih their cars, et^. The po8siblllti^|fcre' endless. 

4 • ^ — ' / ' - 

6. FOR mS^E - Many creative, delicious di^shes i^n be prepared with ^ 
sprouts. Some suggestions^ on how to use «prottt9 will be found Iti (she 

. ' )^xt section ?nd in the books lis.ted at the end', Aqd of .cpursf, sprouts 
^ . ^ ( tASt^'-^at^.'just as tftey are, freshi.y growing. .Try di«erent sprouts,. 
' ' Smndifrereat uses to -see which oiies^'you and your^ family like, best./ ' • 
Chjldren almpst always want to eat what they them9e];ves have helped to 
- grow, 80 sp^puts are a good-tast^bng way tb^ ihcrease the nutritional valufe ^ 
bf your whole family V diet. . » 

1*1. HOW TO USE SPkOdTS: A FEW IDEAS ' 4 

\ * 1. Wherever you would 'use lettuce, In sandwiches or tossed in a salad 
i /i, *Stl,t into squp*s at the last. minute ' c . 

3. ^ ' Coiibine with rice dldhes/ . ^ * ' . 

4. Add tQ spaghetti* just before serving » ' 
; ^ SC Use as 4 topping -or* milt into your^jfavorite cassatrole^^ . ! ' ; ^ 

^. ' Mix intb your f iiy«Ltsj dip ^ , i ' > 1 ' 

7. use on top of ch^r^e and cracldfets, for a snack ^ , " * 
• j 8. Add to eg^ f illlrigZ/cwt^stuf fed tomatoes, f J ■ . 

• .9. illx into sandwich ipi|bad (tuna, xheese, d^iled egg, him, etqr) 
I J.O. Add to scrambj-ed egg# or omelet, . /y * \ 

\ 11. Add tb any orient^^r dish ' ' ^ ^ \ 

I * 12, Grina'^ for sandwich spread or diiy ... * ' 
^13. Piiree and add ,to saLad^dressings ^ 
! 14. Blend intp-mlikshakes* ; ' . * . * 

Blend with apple, pineapple, tomatoT, ^or V8 juice 
^Use in stuff squash, bell peppfer, eggi^lant, mu|j|froofcs, .etc, 
^ • ' or with poultry ; ^ ' 

' ' ^ ^ Grind and ad^ to. meat loaf or b^miburgers ^ 

18. Garnish a £latt^ ^ ^ 

19. ^ Add to breads aQd pancakes " I 
\^ J20i Buy a book on sprouts, and try some of th^ great recipes 

-'21. Try'your <»»n ideas! Ulse sprouts in anything and evSrythingJ 

ERJC - - ^ \: . ■ • ,. i»i.73 ' ' ■ ■ > 



IV. 



WHERE TO BUY SEEDS 



i' 



■■J 



If they are waterlogged, 



VI. 



The )>€st place to buy seeds for sprouting ib from your local health ^ 
food stored 'They will carry a full line of high quality seeds especially 
for sprouting; a& well as books on sprouts, vario^ useful sprouting devices, 
and will usually of fer* free advice on any of .your sprouting qfuestlons. 
Sbxae 'supermarket beans* and pea^Aay also be ti^ed, such as green lentils, ^ 
black eyed peas, green peas, and ^chick peas'*. Seeds packaged for planting' 
may have beet\ treated with chemicals to fet^rd spoilage, so take carfe'to T 
wash them well if you decide to use them atc^^alX. 

•PR^^rENTH«; fJIilure * 

1. Be sure the spi^ut^ can drain completely. 

they may rot. ^ ... 
*2. Be sure tot rinse the seeds twice a day. Dehydration alsd causae rotting; 

3. Keep 9pro|^^t of dirett sunlight, except^ for a f«w hours Jus\)before 
harvesting. Be sure tiff sprouts hfiv^e good ventilation. . - . 

4. Us^e lukewarm water tor soaking and rinsing aprouts. ^ 

;5. Remove hyl^p and any seeds which aeem not- to be sprouting. • ^ 

In hot weather some sprouts ][e8peciall^ alfalfa) ^need^ to be grown 
. in an air conditioned ^room. If you TOve trouble vith sjJoilage, try . 
> th^ hardier varieties in summer, sucfh as lentil or mun^-be^s. 
•7. Handle your sprouts carefully. Dd'n't crowd too many in one ^container 
Remember 'that sprouts are living things - babies, in fact I 

ALTERNATIVE SPROimNG METHpDS ' ' 



1. Use the ring frdm a scanning Jar lid and a plastic, copper, o||F 
V fttainlpsp steel^screenf to make*^ neater sieve for your sprout Jar. 
V You can buy plastic covers with various size holes for different 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



sprouts to. use on sprouting. J ats. Available in most health food storey , 
Grow sprouts in any dish, bowl'^ colander, ^tc. Cover with a w^t paper 
towel and lid to kefep .sp^rout^ from dryjf.ng out. • 
Use a special sproujting dish or Redwood Sprouter. Available f torn 
your health^ood store. - ^ t ' 

To make a large quantity of sprputs, u^e a, bucket: with holes -punched 
in the bottom. , ' " . ^ 

Buckwheaf, sunflower, and wheat can also 6e growp, in soil to produce 
highly nutritious greens* in one week. See books by Wigmore ind 
Kulvinsfcas for further information. - ' f * ' 



VU. FURTHER INFORMATION ON SPROUTS 



Varieties 
j of Sprouts 



Hints on Growing 



Sp^c^l In 



tiorf^^ 



Alfalfa 



^ Grow in dal^kne88, expose 
^rtt-..^.._light f or^ few hours to^ 
^ ^ TdSvelop chlorophyll^ 

haprveat at. 1" to 2" or ^ 
Jlist after* first IC^vea 
" appear 



to 



^Mung '^eans 



QulXfl^ can be retfoved, but 
this is not necessary; 
harvest at to 4 
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Especlfily riqh ib vitajpips 
K and C and c4lcium; high 
mlnera]. cojite^t; said to 
prevent mensttu^l ^ . 

cramps 4nd alleviate water. > 
retention 

Most popular of^.all sprouts; 
rich in calc^itni, pliosphorus, 
itoiw vitamiM A^an^'C;'^ v^ed 
fre<^&ntly in oriental booking 



Varieties 
' of Sprouts 

Wh^dt, Rye 



Sesame 



Sunflower 



Soybeans 



Hints on Girowing 

For eating rWf harvest when 
shoot is the size of the 
•grain; for sweeter sprout and 
cooking, let ^row to 1" 



Easy to sprout; harvest 
at V to 1" 



•Use xmhail'ed seeds only; 
harvest when sprouts Just 
show the barest bud; 
uaMlly^ ready in 2 days 



Eat sprouts ^hen barely 
budded; not over V*; 
discard hulls or ^row hulled 
seeds * . ^ 

V 

Not as ea»y to grow; .rinse 
at- le^stjj times dailyj _ 
harvest at V to IV* 



Special Information 

Sweet taste; use with 
deaserts and frCiit; can 
be baked in bread and 
eaten in cereal; contain - 
prcrtein and vitamin *E 
•» 

Use in oriental dishes, 
like mung bean^ serve 
with rice' 

Hig^ in protein, unsaturated 
oil);n5lcium, /phosphorus, 
' magnesium, niacin,^ vitamins 
A, and C; often blended into 
beverages or ground up in 
dips and dressings. 

0 

Contain many trace minerals, 
calc^um, vitamins D and E, 
'^pflus about 30Z protein; ^ 
grind' up in fiipa and 
dressings 

Vefy nutritious, high in 
protein; usual ly^^Mpeamed 
for 5 minutes ox so 



.VIII. -BOOKS ON SPROUTS OR CONTAINING USEFUlh INFORMATION SPROUTS^* 

Courter,'lGay. THE BEANSPROUT BOOK; EVERYTHING ABOUT SPROUTINC BEANS, 
SEEDS AND GRAINS. Simon ^d Schuster, 1973. 

Kulyinbkas, Viktoras, ^JUTRITIONAL^ALUATION OF SPjlOOTS AND GRASSES? 
OMango dt^" Press . * 

Kilv^nskas, Viktpr^s. SURVIVAL INTO T«^ 21ST CENTURY: * PLANETARY^ 
HEp-ERS ' MANUAL . Omangod ^re^s;* 1975.-^ " I V 

j\elg'trlng*, Linda, aid.Hauth, JoAnn.! F00» TO IMPROVE YOUR HmTH. 
, • F^innacle Bboks, 197'4. " ! ' I 

• ' "H^igmore, Ann. FOR SURVIV^GROW ORGANIC FOOD INDOORS I Health 

Digest #148, Hippfocrafl^s, Health Institute. ^ 



Mary, Li^a, Tom, and Jason 

How does y^t garden grow? 

Alfalfa, lentils, mung beans, and wlieat 

All sprouting for us to eat nowl^ 
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DEMONSTRATION HANDOUT 



VI0tlSG PICTURES 
Joy -Rogers. 

% 

•'OddB^N' Ends'' Pictures 



^or Ages 3 and up 




Materials Needed: 



Ccmstructlon paper 




Clear drying- glue • • 

and ■ '* ■ ^ ' 

Any "^r^kll of the^ f ollowi*ng : 

Bits anT^piices of colored -^per, cloth, ribbon; rick rack, string, 
.yart^Vs^aljcn^num foil, etc, ' . 

Macaroni tshell% e^dw and alphabet) 

- Dried beans and pe^ of all, klnd3 

(^olbred popcorn ' . ' • ' 



Futtons 



Colored toothpicks 



* (Not^: coffee cans and margarine tub 



Directions : 



ak^ ideal' containers . ) 




Give each c'hild a pieCe of construction Oaper, a wo^k area and access 



to 'above. 1 tens. ► Most . ckil*e:en «nj*dy cheating;/ desigfts of fheif thoo^lng. 
"Younger childr.eri can make simple^ cqlpif^ul pifctares'. | Older children may be 
able to us.e/blynt scissdrsjto alter the shapd of, their materials. - Thie.y trray 
also enjoy gluing the- popcorn in the sha^e of letters to make- theirt najnes!. \ 



Advantage's of this Activity ? * ^ * ' 

. ^ ' ' • -l' ^ ^ / . 

1. is\ inexpenS-^^/e- because most of th^ materials "ar/| available in the hom'e» / 
1. is .suitable, for children of diff.e rent. ages. Th^y may^mak^ >ictur«'s as « 
simple or as compHcated'as they wish. ^ ^ , . 

3, encoiirages creativity; \ . / ' ' ^ '( 

4, helps develop) manual dexterity. ' . ' ' , 

5, helps children with little or tfo artistic talent .to i^reate pictures vKich 
axe pleas ing^o them. . ^ 1 , ^ - ^ ' 



DOONSTRATIW HAKIX^UT 



CONTAINERiN, 



Afei^ hI^s use conta^rS 

* * Kany •learning' activities for yj>wg childry may i>e designed for^ 



use ^iA CTlpty l^tainers. These^K^ivities may be prepared with veiV 
little e'id^hse, yet are of greart value. Hciwever, a note of -CAUTION 
must be.made before ment^ioning scMde^ of these activities.. ^ ' 

^ Since the contents of many containers are dangerous, or potentially 
<iangerous for children, peurents, at all tjiaes, must k'eep these ,cpirtainers 
locked away frcan the reach of ^ildren. Th'ey* must learn thal^^ey can * 
play with jDottles only when parent^_ hjive allowed them to dd so. Under \^ 



1. 



no circumstances s^ioul'd they place anything in their nouth unless they. 



\ 



are clpsely supervised by the parents - 



Co^^Mers of all kinds may be uSfe* to t:each the many concepts^ of 
colors, shapes, sizes, 5mells# sounds, textures^ volume, ,amd weights. 
Development of visual skills, auditoSry skills, motor skills, and ora^ 



* language takes 
selections'. 




witli^ little effort and much Joy. Chil4ren make 



6ns, predictions, tod judgementa. 



' The folldvfng ,a;:e only a rfew* ideas that 'may easily be made and ' - 
used at home. ' 

. I SMELLS — Fill' bottl^^ with perfume, alcohol, vine^r, pnions, groxind 
coffee, baby pejwder, pickrfes, ^c. Have piotures of. contents available 
sp that child mayv talk abopt coi\ten1:s ^d find the picture of what he ^ 
thinJtf each bottle fcontaina. The pafeht may ask leadings qiiestions so 
tshat diild may thery askj questions abduct the contents alsb,^ P\j»ctfi^ 
.^ctiMty • to havii the child find tw<^* smells that ,ai:e. alike in a group 
. of i^hree. * 



SOUNDS-^Fill /frozen juicf cans %fit;h different contents • 

— — ' . ^ 



id 



St • 




\ 



such as rice, salt or sand, set of jdngl'fe bells, pennies, small rubber . 
balls, ^ water, beans, etc. Make 2 Ccuns^ith each kind of contents arid 
seal .th^ cans with' caf dboard 'and masking tape. Have th?r child listen 
to the-' soun^ ^ind f ihd jtKe ones'- that' are atike. Or have the, chrild find, 
the onp tWat is different 'in a set of ^ three sounds. 



COUNTING — Have ten jars labeled with a numeral from 1 to 10, Have 



child pl^i'ce marbles to roatoh the numeral of e^^ jar 

SIZES — Cot different sizes of cardboard cylinders sucb as those 

used in ^paper towels and bathroom t.is5.ue. Have chird ^lace them in orde 

from^ the- smallest to the largest. 

PAINTING7-FMI spra^j bottles sxich as those- used In deodorants ' 

.with tempera p^i,nt a^d Rave a form'or shape to spray paint around.. . 



DEMONSTRATION HANDQUT^ 




ElockB of nlany varietlies °can easily and ine^ensively "made for tJre- 

•sdhopl children. Besides ^eing fun'tcf play with, bXpcks' can. provi&e .a 

valuable educational experience for young children at home. , . . 
* h • ' . • - . • 

'Two types of blocks will be discussed here; for both typeis preparat&o 
is very simple. ^ - ' ' ' ' 



1. FOAhK (PRDlSRIiY FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN) 



A. 



Buy a Vniall piece of soft i>61yfoam (the kjLnd us€d in f urijiture 
padding, for example). Apy thickness,' except the- Vety thin 
variety,^ is acceptable. BecauSLe th^ piec6 will* bp Cut irnto 
cubes to "make the blocks, the age' of the child to be its^ng the 
blocks should be t^kea into consideratioru verry. young children 
may find it dif f iculti to manipulate cubes which had to- be cut , 
rather small because the piece of fo«m--oxigimai I7 .bought was \ 
not very thick. < ^ „ 

Using a'sharp knife oc-rf'azor blade, (?ut the piece' of ^olyfoam 
into the' desired number of cube pieces (reqiember tha,t ^all sides of 
a cube are the same si^e; so,c^he thi(;ker the foam, the larger 
the blocks must be cut to be ma^e intp cubes).,' 



J. 



Decorate- the cijbes in any number of ways, for exampYe, scraps 
of material of difterent textures and colors can be glued to 
each of the six sid^s oiTwery .block. In this way, the blocks 
can b'e used to help tea<M\ the youhg child to discriminate such ; 
pjiysiical characteristics as, color, texture, pattern, etc. The ' '/ 
number and t^pe of cJ^iaVacte^istics yoii may want to teach your ' \^ 
le^o discriminate can be determihed^n the 
ctenisti^^s .of the* fabr'i.o scraps yd^^Bose for 
You can even make the blocks into ^^^ml^ you' 
y i^se pieces of material with 3tron^||^^t>^inguishable' 
lulng 01^ piece of a different pattern to pne side of 
you can actfi#ally bave six three-dimensional "puzzles" 
within-one s^t of flocks. Solution pf these puzzles will t,e<|ch such 
important skills as visual (gs well a^^acfcual) discrimfnation, 
p^rt/Whole relations , and spatial cdnftguratidn. Another, jnuch 
slmpXet, means' of decorating the»bl<yck8' is. to cplor one s 
ever^block yltb a diff^ent colored, felt tip pen. The cMld can' 
then be asked to .'turn ^p all tl^ red sidi^, f^r example, or all/.^ 
the/ green sides. * * ' ° * ^ ' > ^ 



child fio 

physical 
, the block 

wish. 'Sim' 
'designs; b 

eyery bloc 




WOOD (PRimRILY FOR OU)?R CHILDB£N) - * 

A. Buy a strip of ^vood which Is the sane si»B in *^oth 
dinjensions (for example 1» x- 1*;; 2";x*2"; 3" x 3''). 
, As^ith tHe foam blocks^ remember 'that it may be ea%i€r 
* fbrloId4ikchildrerv to manipulate smaller blocks, so 
.♦remember to consider .the age of the, child in deciding ^ 
' what siz^e wood sfrip to buy. • ^ / . ^ ^ ' *■* 

t*. With a s*aw, cut the strip into piecgB the jsame length 

^ as-its Qrti^r dimensions; for '6xaiiQ)le, if the strip* i? 
2" X.-2" X 12" long, you-can make^ a set of 6 blocks ^. ,^ 

^ each of which is a 2" cube. Natujjally, the length of . 
the strip you originally buy will determine, the nqmber ' 
pf cubes your block set will have. . * ' , - 

' . ' ^ • . 

C. Decorate the wood blocks > As vith the foam'blocVs;, ,the 
wood blocks can be designed In any number of ways afid 
-in any order oi simplicity or difficulty for *the^ child. 
Perhaps the mast simple (that is, making the least. 
nUtaber of mental demands (fd the** child for their use) 
way of ,decoratlng the blocks is*, to |iue pieces of 
^different colored cons^rilctlpn pater -to the block sides 
Once this is done, the chil^ can Then soft 'the blocks 
by color, again improving discrimination skills . By 
pasting different decals* (or different numbers of ^ 
d^cals) to each blc^ckag^ide, ^ child can gain experience 
^Ti both pattern and nuniber d£f ferentiation.^ Using / 
'different classes'* of ^pcals Jmay-^naBle the "child to 
sort the blocks, for exampXe, Recording ^o plants, 
birds, animals that crawl," etc. ^ The variety of 
discriminatioV'skill^ that cafTbe taught usiiig this * 
technique is limited only by the imagination of the 
' pejson constructing the blocks. . ' * • . 

F.inally as -with the foam blocks, multi-dimensi-onal , 
puzrles can be made gluing pieces »of pictures to t^e 
/ side of Che blocks so that within, one 8et-of^ 20 bjocki, 
for example,, the child can have agCess to six diff^ 
?.0-piece puzzles.. Pictures .in- magazirf^ could eras^Ll 
-be used for ^h^6 purpose. Pieces of contact? pag^r 
pressed Xcy th^ sides of the blocks would j^^iAnite 
having to glu^ the design »tO' the' wood. " \ I 
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DEHDWSTRATION HAMDOUT 





■ ' • . - A 
LEASNINC GAMES ' 

Letlda Cont;rera8 

Southwest Educational~l^evelopiiient. Laboratory 



The Alphabet 



This exercise Is for the learning of the alphibet and the phonetl^^^^sounds 
of the lett^s,. • • ^ 

Black Sheet Front 



1. Te^ch the child the ABC'a as'he points to t^ie letters at the top of the 
page. . J< 



2«. Ask the c^i^^d to aay the alphabet locating the capital letters^ 

Ha^e him ^ye a word that b^^^ns with that letter or its sound. * *^ 

r ^ • C Car 

\3. Ask the child to. place the purpl-e squares on the small jand capital 
«^l6tters that make a pair. ' - ^ 

EXAMPLE ' 31 'ILT 

H. Hav€f your child practice printing the. alphabet in both the upper and 
. lover case. . . 



.Black Sheet Bactc 



1.^ Havfe Che chi.ld practice (printing the let^ra 



le letlBi 



2. Nave a letter and have him locate it and print Ut.^ 'Ask him to' 
sound it but. - ' * ^ 

• ■ ' 'i ■ ■ 

.3. Sound out a letter and havi^ locate it and f^rut it« 



J 



Brbfvn 



lrf"*^k t^fe. child to say the ^iilphabet as 'he points to the' letters. Have 
practice printing the/ «is8i|>» letters, 

^2'. Call. but a letter and have him write the small Utter* 

•187 



Leticla Qontreras ^ * 

Southwest Educational DeYelopmept Laboratory 

El Al>ecedarlq . * V , ' *C. ■ ' - 

Este ejerclcro^es para el apreg^izaje del abeceda^io y de los sonidos 
foneticos^de las, letvas. 

'Hoja ne'gra Frente 

1. Jusene al nino el abecedario mitotras senala con el dedo las letras 
^^^ue se encuentran-^en la parte de ^rriba. • 

2- Pi^iCi que el nino diga abecedarid\locali7ando las. letras ma^Gsculas^, . . 
Pldale «4i8^ palai)ra que emjpieza con esas letra^ o con esos 
sonidos/ ^ . " 

EJEHPLO' S. Sbnido . ' / ' 

C Centavo * . ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ / • /'-■■• 

3. -Pida al nino que ponga los cli^dritoB iior;ado8' (mArcadores) 8o|?re las 
letras ainusculas y mayusculas qiJe' l^aeen par. " • 

( ■ • ' . " ^, ' , 

EJEMPLO d -0 . 

/#. ^ - in^^ • 

•P-ida ^'fllljj^ edcribk el ab^^^^^^n ^^tras nay{l9<lulas- y minuscul'as. 
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Pidale aV*3iifio que escrj.ba Las 

[' ' . * . ^ 

.2, J)iga taa leti;'as y pida ijue las encuentre; y -que . las escriba, {*ida|que 

dif a(l' son^db. 

3, Digale el sdixido de.la^ letras, Pida que las senale con el dedq y que 
'las escriba, , * m . * ' ^ . ^ 

>JI63a ^6af e~ . • • " / ' ; 

I ' 

1. " Fi<^« ^ nino que diga el ai)ece9ario miVntras senala las leWa'^' , ^rmitale'^ 

que escrjba las letras que faltan. ■ ■ ^. ^ '^j 

2. Dlgale una" let ra y pida qpe la espril^a en ^ t^ o^Duscvila. ^ 

' 188. ^ . . 




Between Grown Up? 'tiv< 
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Tezaby^epartnieot. Public Welfax't and 

y uihwest Educational I^fvelopnent Uitoratory 



D'EHOIISTKATION HANDOUT 




for' 



Preschoplers and Grown Ups 



* . Larry Kihnel 
Austin-Travis County Mental Health, Mental Retardation 



- Projects' under 10 mltiutes 

- Two four steps x ' , ' 
: - Something'^ to be used or seen by all 

- -Something tha^t involves a atorj^. 

- Things that Grown Ups Tiave never done . Learning 
tpgether taaches a child that it is O.K. to explore. 

- Usljig "scraps which teaches ms qreativity 

- Adopting an attitude that children teach Grown Ups 



- Use light weight tools 

fUse soft woods fir or Cedar *^ 
* , . ^ ' * ■* 

Name the project 

- Be willing l^ve ar less than professional product 

- All tools are dangerous \ 

- Hammer and iiail tasks are difficult for presehoplets - 

, take time. \ \ . 

- Woodworking skll,l« are one/t the least iihport^it aspects 

of wood projects with chilten - working together, exploring 
together, risking together, failing together, i^inishlng 
something, cleaning up, and dreaming - all rank above^ wood 
working skills ^' tf 
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IDEAS 




*3 



Scrap of 2"/ 4"^ 5" or I'-lTT' x 5" , ^ 
Smear glue and^^ut wood shavings for hair 

3/4" nails with flat heads^ for eyes, 
nose aftd mouth 



Tou can naae this wood person arid tell stories. I call niine 
Block Head - he doa^ unsafe things at times, and gets into all 
lijai of -blnd^V^ ' i ' 



Eye screw to*!iang .on nail or cup hanger 

2" X 4" ^ 5" or - 1" X 4" x, 5" 

i • . . . 

Clothes pin - nailed dSk/or glued ^o • 
•center of block. 



This useful Item holds raessages.^llls, notes. Make' several . painr 
them differently for different uses.C .Red - biliLs; blue •- messages; 
green - things to do; etc. . 



1"' X 4" X 12" ■ 
Cut to a point 





Block of wood for.ca^a o*. sindk||||ack 

Ciit obt. 2",x.2! 

1 V' X m" square -Off .aplastic " 

Use plastic from iilk carton or bleach iottle. Punch holes and loop 
rubber bands through each end. Put rubber bands over A and B . ^ ^ 
Wind up and Wah'alla! A Mato Boto fpr th« tulx. ^ . 

Use 2" X 4" Jf^SL^^^^^^^\tm^m^^^^^ 9(;rew^ 4" f rom each, end 
. 2*5 ft. lot^ jg ^ ' pl ' Gr \ Drill holes V diameter i ^" apart 

' \ . ^ WBBZSU^ X W i^ gjj^jjy and - 3/4*'. deep; at a slight ' 

^ ^ ^,000^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^jfTj angle. (Prcybably an adult ta^kT * 
^ Place y'* pegs in holes wlt^h giue^ • ^ 



M±pe off excess gluej 



CDir^ Place on wall or inside closet door for hapdy coat and clothei ganger 



ARTS AND CRAFTS ACTIVITIHS - PAINTf 



Mary Grace 
^Child, Inc.^ 





For. 3Qap Snov Paltiting . t 

Soap flakes (not -^detergent) 

01* granulated soap^ 
Equal amount of water 

OR 

Soap flutes 

Eq\ial .amount of liquid 
'Starch 



•Mix soap flakes i^th liquid and beat ' 
>d.th egg beater until smooth- 4nd - 
fliiffy/ (Ch^lldren can.ihix sfcall 
amounts with .water their briifihes 
or with spooals but th^, mixture wi|p. 
'not be fluftyO Apply with brushes • 
or fingers. Color can^of course be 
euided to this,^too. White powdered 
tempera can be 4d^ed for an ^ven more 
snowy effect. 



^ Chalk and Buttermilk ^Paintiltg 



Colored 5;halk 
B,uttermilk 
^Strong paper 



Ch^k and Water Painting ' 

Colored chalk 
Wat£r ♦ 
Paper, card board, paper- 
tjQwels 

OR 

Ordinaty chalk > 
Dark ^ paper 

^OR tpainting with tempera* 

Ink Bloitis 
feftp*era'' 

Paper j ^ * " , 



Apply i)ufetermilk to paper with 
brush (either in designs or all over 
any way the children choose). Use 
chalk over the buttermilk, ^ i*ap]&r 
may a^o be Idipp^d in buttermilk. 

y 

Dip towqd^n/water, place qn.fl^t 
SAirf ace ynd Smooth out wrinkles • 
Ualrq^ chralk, drawi desired design 
on we't^aper., 

^ .OR 

Dip chalk in w^dr and color * paper • 



f. 




String Paintitig 

« 

Heavy string 
Tempera, mixed thick 

consistency / 
Tohgue depressor or someL- . 
: thing- to guide |ttie'^ 
string ^) 



Fold paper in h^lf . R^-opeh, • Place 
i few drops of paint to on^ side ot 
the paper and re-fold^ ^Pjress {)aper 
•firmly together. Reirpijen paper ai^ 
t3ee^the*syraifcetrlc^a}.Jdpsign th^t has 
been produced. f • * ' * 



FUl a flat-tpaipt container *a^out 
1/3' full; Put one end |^ the^ stjing/^ 
ia it, using 'Ja tongue depressor. ' 
Lift\out and drafw the string abouWv 
on papilr. Wet string can^also. be used 
•with foliied paper as 4esc.ribed. in 
•t he., iiik%) lot technique. , ^ - - - ' 
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spatter .Piaintln& ' 



Old toothbrush 
-Tempera paint 

Piece of screening ot coinb> 

or dSC^cover 
Stencil cut from cardboard » etc* 

iijaxble Paper 

^^^Tenpera paint' 
Tough papier such as wrapping 

paper/ baj;s~, etc; """" ^ 7" 



Design, for spatter painting must be 
simple. Pl^ce the design, onto *the^paper 
to be printed and secure with weights. ' 
Dip the bn>$ljrin tlje paint an4 draW acrpas 
the comU pr the screeh, or the, fdgc^ qf «the '^ 



Towel Painting 

i*apet towels 'Or other 
' absor];>ent paper • 
Temper^ - 40 



Printing 



can cover** 



Wet papef thoroughly. Spread out on flat ' 
surface* With brysh or sponge.. dab kplptches 
of paint about o ver t^e pat)^r. One color > 
or a .combination of colors may be ysed. 
Ci:umple paper into a ball gently sq^ee^ing 
.out exbess water, taking dfare not to tear 
paper. Spread paper to dry. May be pressed 
with* a' warm Iron when dry. ^ ' ' • 



Paint, design on an enamel or formica top 
table ^or, similar surface or on a tray^ 
^Take paper and press on, wet surface, over, 
the painted d^slgn^/ * . . 



Tempera j/alnt/niixed* to thick 

con,firi*stency ; 
Stamp pad 
Absorbent pa^er 
Stamps' 

Citruk fruit cut in half 



Take a small ^piex:je of cotton, or a few 
layers of cloth, felt or'paper towels. 
Plafce this in a'dmall saucer and 
' thoroughly dampen with, paint. * Press * 
printing device, pn pad Mhd then on paper. 

Potatoes,' apples, turnips - Mrve designs on freshly cut surface 
Woodfen blocks - many Variations and sizes. may be used ^ * 
Spools, large beads - choose vaiious sizea'. Cut notches on edge^ for 

different designs.' * • ^ * . 

Wad of .newspaper, f oil, ^ foil pans squeezed into odd shapes , 
Cookie cutters, ^carfs-, lids, etc. * . » ' ' ^ * 

Sponge^ - cut *n odd shapes or made *ntd designs . , ' / 



For Variety in Using Paints * . ' » 

Using dif-ferent methods: of applying: * . >• * 

Roll cte'wit;h roll'-on deodonmt bo<;tle or with paint roller 
Use squirt bottles or atomizers » . ^ ^. ^ 

Sprinkle dry paint or use \a shaker on wet surface (paste^ liquid starch, 

colored, paint sprinkled on white -or black painted surface,^ etc.) 
.Use different siz^ Jjrxishes, brushes with different s4^ bristles 
Us6 Q-tips, stlc.ks> toothpicks, feathers, etc. * ' 

Work on* dimensional objects and^r a variety of shapes^ arid sizes: 
Leaves, pones, dry branches, hilsks, acorns, seed pods, etc. 
Boxes, spools, cylinders, woo d6n spoons, etc. ' • ^. ^ 

♦ Paint acctBssoxles for different areas as cardboard firehouses, postal 

/ boxesi^ etc. • ^ • . 

To extend, intensify an^ aid in. adhering to less absorbent surfaces, add 
liquid 'starch, to mixed paint.' 

i'93 ■ . 



DEMONSTRATION, HANDQUT 



POPPETS FOR CHILDREN 



Rita Foust 



Any inanimate obJec£, when given personality 
and life through imaginative movement, becomes a 
puppet. \ The basic requirement for a puppet' 'Is a 
head -vtthtg?^y; arms and legs added for increased 




interest ^and complexity. You can mak^ puppets out of: 



h^dkerchiefs ' 
papep, bags 
st^ff^d socks 
gloves • ^ . * 

paper tubes ^ ' 

fruit;s'and vegetables 

-\ * 

rubber or styrofoam balls 
plastic bottles 

Decorate puppets with: \ 

^^^int 

crepe paper (hair> ' ' 
' nylon- stocking (hair), 
constnfction paper . ^ 
"•buttons v_ 



wooden spoons * 
papier-mache ^ 
circles of cardboard on a -stick 
; boxes 
paper cups 

sponges » • ' 

felt or cloth 

0 

tongue depressors 
and much more 

steel wooy (grey hair) 
*yaxn (hair) ^ 
pipe cleaners (hands, legs) 
felt-tipped pens , 



use y6ur imagination 
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op^n , 'AJJ . 
^^rCcrktreS -(ace,. 



\ 



J 



Use puppets to: 



1. Gain the iaterest and attention of your child—for anything 
from introducing a new icjea to asking her to put away her toy 

/ ' . ' * . ' ' 

2. ' Give* your child a chance •to tell a story — o.ne he has he*ard or 
^ one he makes up . . 

3. Give your child a medium for expressing her feelings 
while channeling attention away frbm terself to the 
puppet. * , • / • 

* 

4. ' Develop listening skills in your child^'' , 

^ - 

5. Regard your chiTdren for good behavior—have 'a 
> puppet talk to then^, kiss them, shake their hand. 

k 

6". Develop language skills, sequencing skills (telling 
a story in order) and increase vgcabulai^. ^ ^ 

7. Let your child be someone else — get caught "up in a 
^cre,at|.ve experience. 



You make the puppets or let your childten make thw. 
If they make them, be sure to accept whatever they do 
as a real-live jpuppet. 
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TDPMDNflRATION HANDOUT 



MOTOR 



Rationale 



Much, of a child's socic^i; emotional and physical development is 



f ) 



shaped by the number of movement patterns and act-iVitied he or she cah 
P^rf<M:m- .70 move, to wiggle, to jump, to skip - this the essence of ^ 

• childhood- Yet we find mothers, fat}](ers and 'teachers wjio say, sIt still, 
' be quiet, be careful, instead of encouraging movement ^4 activity. The 

./vital .years of childhood are centered around movements As teachers we ^ 
can capatilize on this to give children fundamental motor skills so that 
they may gain- confidence and enhampe their' selfr-concep|s,^ Tfiese are' 

■ - ' / . 'it"- 

basic readiness tools needed By each child for a Successful school 

N 

experience. 

The exercises dea]| with bo'dy awareness / balance, eye-hand coordina- 

{ ' ' ' ' 

tion, fine and gross motor development eind similar movejneht skills. 
They are designed to encourage children to develop socially through 
^activity witA others. They help develop perception and conceptyal 
skills the children will need for reading and arithmetic; 

The opportunity to, learn motor s](Mls encourages greater* interest, 
mbre confidence for new^ adventures alid a more positive attitude toward 
themselves- ^ For children to begin their school experiences feeling 

s 

confident is the ultimate goal, 
f > . , . ' 

Motor skills are divided into, two types/ fine. and glrossl Growth ' 

, , in these skills^ is a result of maturation, stimulationr and. development. 
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\ Fine motor activ^tie^ can be stimulated fy fatties hm^iXd, and 
many bright cj^jects. Th6se can be ir&st at^active^^to a young child. 

As he gets older, present ^bje^t^ of various 'sizes to see hovr well he 

• ' - ' / « 

can manipulate them. Start' wtth the big^st objects -first; then let 

him progress to' the more difficult smaller^ones/ ' Nesting cans can be 



used to help t)}e child-perceive size%- Cover cans, of various sizes 
witih contact paper. These are inexpensive? yet excellent for' €in€ 
motor development. Other useful activities are thp&e^ with P^zfl^, 
w66den shapes, beads for stringing, and fij?xger paints. * Variety is the ^ 
secret for -keepin^the child's interest. 

G^'o*ss motor skills are as important as fine' motor skills. The 
d^ld should be permitted to move about and explore his surroundi^ngs • 
Have him walk up and dowi^tairs/ Give him a pull toy; he" can pull 
the toy aiB he walks* alone. Have large balls for the ^hnger children, 
and smaller balls for those who are older. Encourage^ the children to 
roll, throw, bounce, and catch the balls*. Pfaygroun'J equipment, such 
as swings, 'slides, and tricycles, can-help to develop coordination. 
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; s DEHONSTRATION HANDOUT 

f 

CREATIVE.DRAMATICS Jf^ 



Susan Brightf 



Poetry, Creative Dramatics 



and Art ConsultintY ^' 



SPACE. - , 

With string pr masking tape outline a playing space. 
Experiment 'with different shapes, circle, square, oblong, 

stat^ - the shape of a baseball bat_i Itet the shape suggest 

playing ideas. Mftke the rule that the actldn has to stay Ih 
*the space. ^ ' 

LIGHTING "1^' ^ . 

Place a' colored light bulb in a home lamp that can be aimed, ^ 
Desk lamps, 'drafting lamps, clamp spots are all suitable. 
Darken a room except for a cl*rcle of colored flight, theater 
begins: • . I " 

EXERCISES AMD GAMES ^ v 

Similationa ^ . . 

In the light^ playing space children pretend to be objects 
that are stationary or that move, I am a truck, I am a 
atone, We are a bookmobile. ** 



Improvisatiana wit^ Props 





Props of all sorts are set out: bucket, feathsr duster, /l^h . 
n«t, pillow, jacket, be^l -^the possibilities are e§dles«. 

Each person selects one prop and uses it In the lighted playing 
space. After everyone has had a turn, a second round begins 
with the ifttstruction Osi the object for eometHing it'e not 
ever used for^ something imposdLble, Ri4B a brometick^ for 
.example^ or propose marriage to a feather iuster. 

Select one* object, a bucket for example, and have Weryone use 
it until no one can think of niy different use to act oi^t, 
(If « need be break for lunch, dinner - tfAa can go oh practically 
, forever). » 

Inventions 

Each child chdo^es 2 objects and invents a device that is taagic 
out of them, mm a fan and a telephone book I have made an 
invention ^lled a boople^ three strokes of the- fan oo^ every 3rd 
person in the telephone t^ook starts to sing thes€tar Spangled 
Banner. i 

Aoi-a^Pca^i ^ , * * . " V . * 

^ / 

One person begins the creation of a machine by going to the 
plaitisg space and performing a rhythmic motion over and over 
igain7^^Hl# neict pefson adds another iM>tidn,» alsp ^sound. 
This continues tintil everyone is part ot^ the machine. 

The second ti^ around people ^re divided into ^roup? and told v 
to invent a machine that does somS^iilgs a pnintin£ press, or 
ice arecan factory or space ship, HlMe are rehearsed a few 
times In the small groups and then performed in the playing space 

KEEPING THE HAGIC . , 

Children vho can write can create poems about the Drama Games, 
they like best. Titlas Kelp to get. them started. The rule of 
,3 words to a Una will help^ form a poem shape, , Parents can take 
flown told poems. Books can ba made out of constructioh paper and 
illustrated with photographs, macvy.markars, cFsy-pas or crayons. 
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Hcrr «re some soapU titles: fh^ Buoktt That DO09 Everything 

The Anf$9 Hocria caii^Jojee Haohine 

* * The sScple 

Here s^c mome poena wrltctti from Drana Gaaes: 

YOU CAN DO ALMOST Aurmim • 

On the Hhite Hver • y 

I had a mudball fight 7 • 

I had a buoket <md pift dirt • 
into it and threw it at 
A the audience. * . * 



One other thing about, the 
White River ie that . ^ 
' you can do atmoet Anything 



Matt Gyndall Odom Elementary School 

I've .iv:oented a oandle * 
that makee a taniborine play 

and not play in a etaok * , ^ 
k • of hay beoauee of * ^ , 

the beautiful aoenery around 

Kim Meritt ' Qdok Elementary School 

' - '■ ^ '■ ■■' .. 

STORIES * C 

Hake Up a Story ^ , ^ \ * 

ti * » ' ' 

Let each chitd add a sentence to a story t^i^t beglnA Once % 
* upofL a time there wa» ^ ' ^ ' 

Caet The Story ' ' ' "0 . 

Each child can have a part: animal, mlilerSl, ocean, tree, 
thunderstorm - whatever. Choose one person to be the narrator^ 

(^oetumes , ' - 

Costumes can cdne from anywhfre. Materials good ta'have are: 
construction paper, scissors, newsprint, fabric lengths, ha€s,^ 
^old cliJthes. > costume for a mountain for example" cap be made 
, out of a fabric length or a long piece of roll newsp>lnt and a 
chair or step ladder. Cra^grtis, paint, aray-pas yr ^markers can 
beifused to decorate the costumes. 

^ / • - . 

^Props arej^chlKiren's toys, kitchen things, anything can be a 
prop, o^ ^n be turned Inta one. A bucket pan be a bo^% a rug 
nn be a ^Iver. Children are experts at prdjfe^ '* 

Acting Out The Story ^ 

, t 

The narrator begins: , Once upon a time there woe - as tbg 
story gets to a child's part he or she acts it out. Object 
parts act out being objects (Z children as a %ar^e i^udk drive 
acroee the stage) people patts act out their part of the story 
(the little girl dob lost and started to cry). 

Keeping The Story ' 

Children old enough to wlte can write their story In a ^and 
made book made out of construction pa|>er. Parents ^an, write 
out stories dictated to them by younger children. Children 
can' Illustrate their books with markers. Chirldren and parents 
can photograph the stories as they* sre being acted out. ^ ^ ^ 
Photographs can be cut up and pasted Into the books as - . 
illustratlpne too.. ' 
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ART ACTIVITIES' 

Jean Isaacs 
Child, Inc. ' 




* ' , . . . . . . 

Child artr has a dlsOtn cfc charm of itfe pwn. The. moSt^. ' 
1 successful examples^of thild art' are honest, forthright; 
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«^«Awwwww^^A w • • — — , — ■ — — — — ^ » * 

expressions of the child's world 1a[8 he 'feels it* and 
understands it to be. *• - v 

, • . . 

2. Young children do not draw things tlje \{ay 'they look^to 
; adults.- ^^hey draw an! paltjt their own world in their \ 
own way. .It is different frqin an adult's world. It, 
i'9 a yovttig' child 's world. , ^ , . 

.1. ' TheTvery young child is .not concerned ;<fith using color ^ 
imitati^ely as" it appears ia natui:'e.« - A. cat may be; green' 



^or a house purple. This element of icahtasy is*ponsi9tent_ 
■^i^ the exciting imp'ossibillties of fairy tales^ So w^ 
, \tMJfc:stand and. en^y tWis element of f anfa^^ 'in child's 
art. ' V* ' K \ 
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It is almost impc^ssible to ^&jle an enjoymtoJ^^of child 
art. We must genuinely ej;ijoy chi^d a,rt in*brder to ^ 
encoutage its growth and development successfully. * 

Through our actions and attitudes,' we convince • young , 
children that we have complete, faith in their ability 
to^express> their own id^as in their own ,way. * 

There ie no plaoe in creTative art "expression for patterns, 
stereotyped .cutouts, hectographe<f ^utllites or coloring 
-^^Sdoftcs. They "block, the developm'ent of a joung child ^s . 
creative powet?. > % ^ 

\ . . ■ ■ . • 

7. Every art activity must be a creative experience which 
requlr^ji original thinld.ng'i 'planning and doinffT ^ 

8. ^ Young children are proud^of their creative -art expressions 
and ne^ our approval fat* further development. We prais^ 

their^fforts and pro\idly display- theii^ workr iT\. the home ^ 
and arrschool. . - ' * • * 

We never dtaw for a young child, ^n order.- to V];»^lp hin^"-' 
This regards liis creative dev^;iopment and makes him 
dissatiisf ied witft h'is own efforts. ' " . . • 
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10.^ We tlever try a hurry or piteh a child who Is atHl 
in the. 8crlbb# stfige'. This only slowAhis progress 
' Jtoway<Lthe next developmental stage. ' ' ^ \ 

• V* • ' ' , ' ^ • ' Ji< ' 

Wk. Children, do not create at the sa^e rate of speed; 
* ♦* ' Some are slower than others in developing original 

• ^ - . ideas. Unfinished work, should be left where a child • ' 

** ' may work on it. when he wishes to do so. 

; • ^ , \ . ' . . - * . I ; ' ' ' 

* " . • 12. , By referring to children's/ scribbles as designs/the 

* young child Kds^a ready. answer tq the Inevitable ; * 

^ / question by adults.: "What is it?". The yoiing cMld 

answers with a toss of his head, "It's a design." 

' 13. We encourage children to verbalize about their paintings , 

] ' ' < and other art ex^f^riencea. Talking about their work ^ 

, ' s^ems to give them greater^ dn f Idence^ especially 

When the .listener shs^^^^tj^Htk^^ Interest ip the 
• \ " child's work. 




14. Young childr'en det^ine .t1:\e size of thing?, fhey draw, 
and paint by the importance 'they* i/ish to give, them** 
' ' ^ A flower niay be larger -thafi a building Because- the* 

flowei; id'more important to the chil4. ^^±& is 
. ' ' copipletely logical' to J:he child as it is* tio many 

♦ ^ ' professional artists., ^ 



J 



15. The timiif^chiia sometimes, tetlds ,tb draw and. paint, in 
a smkllil^ tight manner. -Through praise and encoutjfee- 
i4ent, we stimulate children to work big, •to ||||Lnk 
tfig and t^act .big.; This is our opportunity to 

^ ' find the ^*it key which will unlock th^ door to - ; 
the child^s Inner self -,j:o f yefe .him from tensions - 
' to release a Joyous outpouring of^ Creative expression. 

16. YefiC ail young children have^ the potential for creative 
egression. It is the^espohsibirity of parents and 
teaehers to provide .opportuitltle? for this ^tenti&l 

to dj(velop as fullj^as possible. It Is not the 
• cfiiid*s fault if tMs does ^ot happen. It is ours. 



Art Activities For the Very Younj^ ^^^F. Louis Hoover: 
Davis Publications, Inc. , 4K)Telftter, Massachusetts, 
1961. ^ ' ' \ 
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DEMONSTRATION HANDOUT. 



ARTS AND CRAFTS ACTIVITIES -.CREATIVE DESIGN 

Mary Grace 
, Child, Inc. . s 



Decorative Boxes 



, Muteriala;, 1, Boxes (such as oatmeal, cheese, watch or any ofchers ^vaijable). 



2. Coverings (such , as playing cairds, fabric, stamps, vinyl, 

^ paper, pieces of mirror, or any kinds of acrap^ material) . 

3. .Scissors , • . . \ ; , 

4. Glue , • * ' 



.Procedura: 1., Square lids ^re he st done by using one piece covering 
cut with"^tQred corners. . ^ V- 

2. Apply ^glue to surface of box. -After applying CQVering, 
smooth carefully to,remov^ all air bubbles. 

^"-r^r-tfitTirfsrror 

covering. * ' ' > 





2. 
3. 
4. 



Procedures 



3. 



AluM^nunJ foil 

Blacfe'^TOmpera pain^t ' . • ' 

Rubber ccnentA^ 

String or* paper to build up design ^ ^ 

Cut out cardboard ox currugated background. 
Glue on string or objects for depth in design. 
Cover with a coating of rubber cement or glue. 
Place foil on glued surface a^ tape foil around the back, 
Paint with black tempera or Indfk ink and* wipe excess off 
for antique effect.- 
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IR CRAYON VARIATIONS 



Crayon Etching 
\ Crayons. \ 

•Sturdy piper (as butcher, bond, 
wrapping) or cardboard' 
. Black or d^rk co^or tempera* 
Liquid soap, liquid starch or 
soap powder 



• • , If 

Completely cover. paper with heavy crayon 

marklnga.- Use many, colors, and shapes'. 

Use dark temgl^^, mixed wlj|||^ few drops 

liquid starch, etc. Paint over the 'cij^yon 

markings, covering them completely. • 

^ \(Th'e soap helps the, tempera adhere to 

waxy surface .1 Allow tempera to dry 

• completely. Using a blunt instrument ^ 

\ ' (like the tip of a brush handle, a wooden 

' spoon, etc; scratch deslgnH 

Because of the Irregular crayon markings, a multi-colored design 1^ made 

in sharp contrast to the bladk background. . . <' ' 



Cr^Von Resist 

Any paper ordinarily used for 

-painting 
Light colored tempera * ' 



Using very thin paint cover 'the paper 
completely. Alfow to dry. ^ 



This Is the opposite of crayon etching. With crayon resist the paint does 
not adhere to the wax markings. Older thlldren might be drawing fish. 
Then provide thin greenish blue paint for an "under the ocean" jgalnting. 



ERIC 



Using Wax Paper 
^Wax paper 

Crayon scraplngs^and/or flar 
^and/or so^ft materials as 

le^vesi yam, bits of colored 
- pape^, etc.. 



Let child ^.arrange materials on piece of . 
wax paper/ 'Cover with airpther piece. 
Protect. ironing board, and Iron with 
newsjapexs abovfe <and ^beneath the waxed paper, 
^ Iron with warm Iron. 



Crayon Stencils 

Crayons. With paper removed 
Leaves, coins, cardboard 
designs, puzzles, etc. 

Collage / 
For light and/or flat materials: 
Pa&te or liquid starch . 



Simply show older cl^lldren how to lay 
their paper over a Resign and trayoh., 
flrpily with long strokes, using the 
peeled* Crayola flat. * ^ 

Paper chips ; Use various shaped pieces 
of construction paper, gift paper, greeting 
cards, wallpaper, cellophane,' tissue pape/, 
magazines, etc. Textured products : 
Corrugated paper, doilies, straws, foil, 
sandpaper, cotton, etc. Fabrics ; Variety 
of texture, weight and color of materials, . 
' yam^, ribbons. Nature objects ; Leaves,, 
vines, flower^petals, etc. Sand: Mixed 
with powdere^i tempera and put in individual 
, shakers, 

Pebbles, pearl chips, shells,, macaroni, 
beans, corn, berries^ twigs, bark, seed 
pods, shavings, peanut hulls, acorns, etc. 

Paste on all sorts of paper "(magazine pages, n^wsprlAt, construction paper, wall 
paper samples, grocery bags cut open, etc.) boxes, cardboard, pieces of wood, 
lids, berry boxes, etc. * " ^(J • * 



Fot tieavier materials; 
Elmer V glue 



ill 



ARTiS AND CfRAFTS ACTIVITIES - PAPERING Ato CONSTRUCTION 



DEHONSTRATION HANDOUT 



'Mary Grace 
Child, Inc. 





FOR Mt»DING 

Sand md Starth, Molding Mixture 



1 cup'^sp^nd 

cap cornstargh 
% cup bbij^ng water 
Fodd co^^Wnfe 



Mix sand an4 cornstarch; vpour in 
boiling water and coloring/ Cook 
until thick, stirring constantly. 
When cooly. mold as desired, * This 
Jt>akfidr.itt,.a.,2CiCU<^ 



degree oven, about an hour, or 
.^pp'tyrally in the sunshine. 



Creative Clay [ 

V cup cornstarch^ 
2 cupy baking soda^ 
Vt iiui- cbol ^ater 
Food>coloifipg if desired 



Thoroughly blend , cornstarch and 
soda^ln saucepan. Add water (and 
coloring if desired): Stir constantly 
until mixture thickens to moist 
mashed potato consistency: Remove to 
' plate in one large Im?* Cover with dtop 

cloth or p^per towel' to cool. Knead 
* ' • like dough, Keep wrapped in damp qloth, 

To.Mpld: Pat or roll out ^nd cut. with floured cutters. Pierce ^ 
with wooden match if you wish to hang. Let dry on 'slick paper, 
taint with temjpera, using soft brush. Adult can* preserve cplor 
W covering with plastic spray or using shellac^i 

Vapjj&X'Mache Recipe ' . * ■ ' ' ^ * - 



Any absorbent! 'paper.: 
tptlet paper, towels, 
newsprint or newspaper 
(Ink^ discoljprs hands) 

Small quantity salt 



Make^ heavy, thick paste with flour, 
water and small quantity sal^, Shr^d 
paper. Miij with paste, Knfead with' 
hands, 1^ Squeeze out excess water. 




Papiet-Mache Jewelry 

Mateprials: 1, 
: ' 2, 




Iheat paste (make mushy and smoodh with water) 

Water ' » ^ ' , ' ' 

3. Bowl fojrHixing ^ 
A. String, glass, buttons, scra^^f all kinds 

5 , • Cardboaird 

6, ' Scissors' ^ ^ 

,7.' Jewelry findings such as earring backs q/t pin backs. 

8, > Polymer emulsion 

9, , Tempera or acrylic paints 
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Procedure : 



1. 

.2; 



4. 
5. 



1.' 



TapSerqgacKrX^aies^ 



Decide on dff^lgn or-obje^ct to be' oade 
Cut pattern fot flower pin, bracelet » or 
desire^ piece ol jewelry 

Allow for seven ^)r eight layers of newspaper, 
putting a layer of wheat paste between each 
Shape into three dimensional design if desired 
When dry^ apply •string, glass, beads or whatever 
enhances or decorates it to your satisfaction. 
Use more wheat^gaste or' Elmer's glue. Allow for 
pin 1>ack or ^arripg finding • 
•Paint with tempera, or aci^lic paints. Fluoresbeht 
tempera and, acrylic give the mo^t brilliant and 
intense colors > .0 

When T)aint is dry, put ofie or two layers of polymer 
emulsion on it^^^(T>^olors. are waterproof and shiny 



Materials: 



Procedure : 





1. , Tin cans, jars, paper cups (use one type consistently") 

2. Newspaper cut in strips '\ * 

3. Wheat paste or Silicone glue , • ^ 

*4. Acrylic paints or tempera paint * ^ 

5. Varnish or polymer - medium ' • ^ 

6. •Yam, braid or trim 

1. flan to use cans that h^ve' had the labels * 
removed ^ ! ' 1 

2. Stack the cans fastening 'firmly with Silicone 
glue from largest to smallest. The saucer should 
sit under the jar and the||f the* smaller can on top 

3. Put a thin coat of papier-mache on and let i't dry. 
Repeat for two or three more coats of papier--mache. 

4. Glue braid or rope on for design 

5. Cover all with final layer' of papier-mache 

6» Be sure that the papfier-^che is completely dry, 

then .paint , ^ , . ^ 
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DEMONSTSATION HANDOUT n 

' ^ FUN FOE TOTS. 

' * . |o«8ty Ochs ^ i " 

FAfellC BOOKS ' / * > ^ 

Th€8« books can bt made by parants with tha Klnimni aaount of tlaa for Infanta 
and young (oddlara as their lat book. From 18 aontha oq» a child can participate 
.in Baking hls/har cvn book. It la vary veraitile and you can do alvoat anything 
y^ Ilka with it, ualng your Imagination and^ materials avalXabXa« 

lUtarlala Nea<fed , ^• 

* - • » <f , * 

X. UaaVy mualln, colored material or whatever la available. Make aOre the materral 

,haa body. * ^ ^ 

Z , Pinking shears , ' ; J . . 

3« Thread , needle and/or yam ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

4. A ruler or a chlld'f^ bpok to uaa aa patjtern'for size. 



Td_make 



I.' L^gr out material and cut out twice the length of decided book size. Height 
will be the true size. Use pinking sheaft.. For 'instance » 16" long Ad 8" 
wide will give you a bod^B^ong 'and' 8" wide. <3- ^ - \(c 

Z: For a four page book, cut out two piecea; for s six page book cut out three 
piecea, etc. Lay materia,! together and sew along fold line. , ^ • 

3. Close* the book and ^ew along binding, ,^ ^ 

and/or wrap with ^ 
colorful y^m ' ^ 

' There's your book! Ndv we begin with the fun things!- 

0-18 MONTHS * ' 

X, 'BOOKS WITH FABRIC TEXTURES AND SHAPES - ^ 

Materials Heeded 

I 

1. t Colored m^erial acraps 

Zr Material, acrapa with plcturea on them^^ 

3. Fabric with definite texturea - furry» silky* rough, etc. 

4. Pinking aheara» plain acisaors" 

5. Hon-toxlc glue 

6. Wax pai^r 



IV 'Cut out. free form* dealgns from material acrapa, using pinking shears on 
* frayable 'material; or make them aquarea, clrclaa, triangles, flah ahapes, 
flower ahapM-^any ahape 'yqa want. Bablea are NOT particular. 
, 2. Glue shapea of material in your Fabric Book» placing wax pape^ between the 

back of^he pa gy ao ttfe g lue that- aaapa through won't glue the pagea together. 

: >— 1 r* : T Allcfw to dry before going on to the 

next (it^ge. ^IjUke^'sure the glu^ la 
on the outaida edges o^|he material ' 
or the baby will peel' dealgns off. 




ITH FABRIC PAINT 



Material^ for Painting Using- Jlaterlsl and Yam 

1. .Fabric Paint (can be purchaae^ at hamdlcrafr stores and soma fabrlcStorea) 
Z\ Bniahaa and water • container ' ^ ' 

3. 'Material tracing paper (optl6nal) * 

4. Mater^l trading wheel (optional) 

5. Yam ' ' 

6« Bntton (Maybe with needle andj^^read, of course) ^ 
.7. Brlc-arb^ac (optionmU^ / ' 

; ' , / 



r»ctioo» 



For this pmrtieulftr media you have to make' your original book,& bit different* 
Th« pagas will be dou^le'H and not sewn tofather yntil "pMU^tlng and aeiilng ara 
coiplatad. The "paint will bleed to other sideband you alao naed the back to 
acy, et^, So, fd« a book with 4 pagea.you cut out 4 piecea. For example: 

Place b&ck-to^back an^sew together arouqd edges. 

' Tpu don*t have to 1>e an artist to do thls.^ .You can alao add yam for hair, 
buttons for ahirts (aewn on VERY securely,' Hay wJ^t to. wait until yo^r ch^ld 
is older) ,*aaterfal ^creps glued on or sewn on for shirts,. etc. , * 




i (aewc 
al icr« 

jd ffct 



If you don' t feel-c^Kecure about^your drawings, ude matc;rial' tracing paper and 
wheel and go around fic tares from siople coloring books and' then use your paint 
and oth6r .materials . This book, has the afivAitage of being. waahable which is a * 
Bie I^LUS where ^11 infants ar^ ^oi^cem^d, ^ f ^ 

, . . '^^8 MOl^tH^ - 3 YgARS OlS) " 

'Now is th^' time your child can be ,ifivolveld ic^maklng his/her own* fabric Book, You 
^ may hav^ to experiment ^ax 'firs9 to find i^t your child's limftations ar&, * 



Materials * * ' . *. 

• TT" ' . ✓ . ' 

f 1, .Fabric Bcfiok^^|3ur c^ilfl caa help t^ace out tHe size of. pages oa the matlefial 
. and you- can ^ut and sew'^hem) ^ ^ ^ . ^ ^ * 

2. "tA taHle Jsgld oUt with newspabet' (maybe^.on* fl6or^tool) ' ^ * 

3. Scissors: bl«pt ^r ' ^ 

4. Kagai^aes, pKofo graphs, msfteri'a^.'^pictures , etc.^ ^' ^ 

S.. Eldl^r 8 ^vfBk '(one full aid «one '^epapty if i^ossiSle', Fpr a yoving child: 18 months 
\ * J2 f^ars, aq that,t^e chHH can pfe tend to heljj;^ squeeze out dbe glue) i y 

*' ^ * v.; : --^ - * ■* • - * ^ 

Di^etioha * , . A'. " 

I - ■ * * ^ * '^i 

l^Make\ Fab tic -Book .4 . ; 

2, Jolnypui^^^^iljd an¥\op)t, through v^azinde 3(NaMn.'Geogfaphic is GREAT) ' 
*Th'e ^Id'wlll tell j^ou.or let' you*ltnow whXch one* h^/ she liMp^ ^ 
'^■.^3. Cut, Dlctures* tnit egxd. put asldl^ until ^ou* h^^ '^oug^i tolf^'ll bpok 

* 4. Bith^r;li%v[^ younchlld help glue them in (can be vei^ mesay^ut .fun': .uae 

your Judgement anTl 9h^ld*8;*^4s^) or wait ijj^il baptl^ and g^ue them in 
t yourself* Reiliefflber- fo pu& wax p^per In* betwtoi and allow 7 pagM 
^ • -V WtiX you |)egla thV^^ext / 1 * ' ' \4 

.'.5. I mfde w Frohfc {age sa^jfig, /TAD'^; BOOIC, XUt^raCe^ bf Tad and ^ 

^ , glued a photo* of*l^lm on '^he'.f ront.' ^ . *i ^ 

Aj^tdma^ive: 'Choose your child's fa^ortrte photos *ttid make his/her a personal 
. ' V» photp ^alburn,' ,The**chil'(f wil^Ove it! • , « 

,.A child i^t this age taz^'^'tDake any of tn^forfcer^^ooksi doing part. if<*not all of 
' the cuttliv'g'.>an^ fzu^g* toge*the^r. Vfith ^supervision the child may bf able to use 
' the Fabric Paint and m^ so^ "desi^s^* for tha'bo^k. Or try thl^: 

Matjtrials* needjBdV ^ ^ . ' * 

— ^ T »^ • ■ ' . . / • • 

1, Fabri'c Book that you^ lobild hMped to make ^ .* ^ 
Cona^^uc.ei(^pi£per. 'coloring book, ,po8:ter boar4> etc, -or plaln^aper 
Cifayona,'^Pe^el*penK» fltiget paints, etc;' ' ' 



2, 

3/ 

4* Blunt adlsV9rs 
:5, blue' 

• »- 
Directions i 



1. Instead of using magazine plcturea, have ^ur ct^d' do his/her qwn drawings; 
either original^ finger palatingSj crayon sketches, or use a- coloring ^>^k < 
v^iqh your child .tolofa^ or; , ' ^ ^ * 

2. Have your child cut oiit different ^hapes from polorful conatniction paper 

3. Cut out ^th^ pictures (yoUr child '«id yoy together) and ^ua'in book 

Tou can ]put titles* indemeath ^u^ aa, "dog,*! "cat/' "truoV," *'lun»" etc 



etc, 

, ^' • ^ ' 

/ 
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